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FOREWORD 


HIS BOOK consists of a collection of papers written by Paul Schilder, 
1 Bender, and a number of our associates at Bellevue Hospital 
during the past 15 years. The papers all deal with our experience in the care, 
treatment, observation and in many cases the re-examination of thousands of 
children with problems, in the children's ward of the Psychiatric Division 
of Bellevue Hospital. This group of papers is concerned with the techniques 
(especially those related to the expressive arts, patterned behavior and group 
activities) which were found useful in the residential care, observation, un- 
derstanding, diagnosis, and therapy of this large number of deviate, disturbed 
and unhappy problem children. 

In not a single instance is any one of these contributions the product of 
the editing author alone. Dr. Paul Schilder (1886-1940), who was for a short 
part of this period also my husband, was the originator of most of the con- 
sulting philosophies expressed in all of these papers, 


cepts, attitudes, and re 
familiar with his work. He was also the 


as will be readily recognized by those 
IX and ХІХ which were parts of a book on 


author of Chapters VI, VII, ў ) 
we two prepared in collaboration but 


Art and the Problem Child which с 
He was also co-author of several other chapters 


which was never published. 
and the major influence in the conception of 


(indicated in each instance), 
the remainder. 
The thousands of New York City children who over the past 15 years 


have come to the children’s ward of the Psychiatric Division of Bellevue 


Hospital, with their 
capacities for projective e 
ties, have been the chief source 
possible this volume and the others to follow. | | 

By emphasizing problems of retardation in personality development. 
mental deficiency and regressive behavior in much of the illustrative clinical 
material, we have tried to give unity to the book. An effort has also been 
made to give a longitudinal picture of many children who were first observ ed 
by us when they were young and who have now reached young adulthood. 
The book does not aim at being comprehensive but seeks rather to bring 
together. formulations of observations which have interested us over this 


multiplicity of ungratified needs and their unexplored 
xpression in creative, patterned, and group activi- 
of the data and inspiration which have made 


period of years. 
Many of the worker; 


author, including psychi 
ers, have helped to observe, evaluate, and treat the children, and to develop 


ideas which are here described and illustrated. Often 


s in the field associated. with Paul Schilder and the 
atrists, psychologists. teachers, artists, and art teach- 


the techniques and 
" 
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they were responsible for a major part of the formulation of individual 
chapters and they are in every instance given appropriate credit. Franziska 
Boas, Allison Montague, Jack Rapoport, William Q. Wolfson, Adolf G. 
Woltmann, and Wanda Wright have all made invaluable contributions. 
Allison Montague has in addition been my principal aide in the planning 
and preparation of the material, and in the laborious task of final editing of 
the manuscript. 

Following this volume on the projective, creative, configurational and 
group behavior of the children in the children’s ward of Bellevue's Psy- 
chiatric Division, there will appear a volume on the psychopathology of 
childhood based on the same source material, and later a third volume deal- 
ing with the clinical psychiatric syndromes of childhood. The three books 
are similarly written by the same staff, the individual members of which 
have changed from time to time, and they deal with the same group of 


children. They have the same general point of view and tend to con 


plement 
each other. 


LauRnETTA Вехрек, M.D. 
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TECHNIQUES IN CHILD PSYCHIATRY— 
A SURVEY’ 


ECHNIQUES in child psychiatry are derived from the arts, the human- 
ities, and the sciences. They are used for the examination, evaluation, 


training and therapy of the normal child, as well as the child with a develop- 
mental, behavior, psychiatric or neurological problem. Child study has con- 
tributed to these techniques in all areas of psychology—behaviorism, gestalt, 
clinical, physiological, educational, and academic psychology. The medical 
sciences— psychiatry, psychoanalysis, and neurology—have become specialized 
for dealing with the period of childhood. More recently, adaptations have also 
been made in the fields of sociology and anthropology to include the study 
of the child in every culture, remote and familiar. Accordingly, the history 
atry does not run parallel with that of adult psychiatry. 

In the field of child psychiatry, the emphasis has been on the child's needs, 
strivings and growth tendencies in a social and cultural background, and on 
the variants and deviations in any of these areas which create problems for 
the child. This survey will consider the contributions from the various 
fields which help in evaluating the special needs of the problem child; and 
the deviations which occur in child behavior because these needs have not 
been satisfied. It will also consider how these needs can best be met. The 
agnostic or therapeutic and, 


of childhood psychi 


application of the various techniques may be di 
not infrequently, both. 


I. THE DIAGNOSIS AND CARE AND TRAINING OF THE 
MENTAL DEFECTIVE CHILD 


An historical survey of child psychiatry such as that made by Lawson G. 
Lowrey (1945)? shows that the period of child psychiatry before 1909 con- 
cerned itself with the institutional care and training of defective children. 

At the turn of the century, in France, J. M. G. Itard first tried to study 
and train an "idiot" child, "the wild boy of Aveyron” and wrote a scientific 
thesis on his experiences. Edouard Seguin established the first training 
school for defective children in France. Two years later he came to America 


"This chapter is rewritten from Bender, Lauretta: Techniques in Child Psychiatry, Chap. IV 
in: Current Therapies of Personality Disorders, 1945; with considerable new material added. 
E Lowrey, Lawson G.: Psychiatry for Children. For references to authors, see Bibliography. 
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to be superintendent of the first training school in this country which later 
became known for the work of Walter Е. Fernald. Meanwhile, in France, 
the same trend led to the psychometric tests of A. Binet and T. Simon who 
attempted to evaluate the intelligence of the defective children in the institu- 
tions. These tests have since developed into the whole field of psychometry 
and clinical psychology. In 1946" Florence Goodenough surveyed these tests 
for children. Psychometrics are no longer considered as being useful in the 
diagnosis of mental deficiency only. Batteries of tests by trained psychologists 
form a necessary part of the study of any child who needs educational or 
psychiatric evaluation, training or therapy. They have also become an 
essential part of the neurological examination of a child with a develop- 
mental deviation or pathology in the central nervous system.” The most 
recent and useful psychometric test for children is the Wechsler Intelligence 
Scale for Children (WISG 19-49), 

Walter E. Fernald was active in organizing institutions for the care, train- 
ing, and education of feeble-minded children and in sponsoring laws for 
their welfare. He also established the first scientific association [or the study 
of feeble-minded children, and stimulated workers investigating the prob- 
lem of the feeble-minded child, In "ten fields of inquiry" he championed the 
cause of the feeble-minded child and its right to be understood and treated 
according to its needs rather than to be classified and segregated as feeble- 
minded on the sole basis of an intelligence quotient. 

The findings of a low I. Q. still leaves the obligation to determine ctiologi- 
cal factors, to make a clinical diagnosis, and to seek educational and. thera- 
peutic approaches suitable for each individual child. It is necessary to deter- 
mine the area of dysfunction in order to consider the possibilities of com- 
pensation in other fields: the possibility of accelerated development or self- 
healing; and the responses to remedial training and psychotherapy directed 
at the personality or to a new environmental adjustment. Much is yet to be 
accomplished by a careful evaluation of so-called defective, retarded, excep- 
tional, and deviate children. Up to the present, special techniques of examin- 
ing and treating these children have made it possible to differentiate several 
groups: 

l. The child with language disabilities, first emphasized in this country 
by Samuel T. Orton (1925) as a neurological and psychiatric entity. The 
developmental aphasias and alexias (reading disabilities) are congenital 
developmental lags in the language field occurring in children at all levels of 
intelligence, They are disabilities often associated with varying discrepancies 


‘For an evaluation of Fernald's work. sce Baker, B. W. The History of the Care of the Feeble- 
minded, 

‘Goodenough, Florence: The 
The Manual of Child P. 

* Gesell, 


measurement of Mental Growth in Childhood. Chap. IX in: 
sychology, 1016. 


Arnold and Amatruda, Catherine S.: De velopmental Diagnosis, 1947. 
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in development of the total patterned behavior, as Stella Chess has shown 
in a study of such children on the children's ward of the Psychiatric Divi- 
sion of Bellevue Hospital. In a competitive culture in which a premium is 
placed on language, especially written language, such a disability proves a 
serious frustration in the development of the child. A clearly defined syn- 
drome can be delineated with a battery of psychometric and educational 
tests, motility tests, tests for cortical dominance, observation of behavior, a 
familial history of cortical dominance and language problems, develop- 
mental and school history, and psychiatric evaluation of the personality 
responses. The indicated program consists of specific technical remedial 
training and a manipulation of the environment to allow for a compensatory 
program in fields of work and play where the individual can function con- 
structively. If the language defect has struck so early or so deeply or has 
been sulliciently neglected as to interfere with the early personality de- 
velopment (especially in relation to social concepts), play or other projective 
techniques together with a free expression of the fantasy life may also be 
used to help. Although language disabilities always tend to retard the early 
development to some extent, this is not always so marked as to suggest 
mental deficiency. 

9. The intellectually inhibited? or blocked child, also referred to often by 
such terms as psychogenic mutism or "pseudo-imbecility," suffers from a 
neurosis due to a disorder in the child-parent relationship, occurring before 
or during the period of rapid speech acquisition. Such a child may be suc- 
cessfully treated by psychotherapy using psychoanalytic principles, includ- 
ing relationship, projection, release, and insight. The latter may be supple- 
the use of projective techniques, or play therapies in 
ncourage the child to be articulate in areas other 


mented by hypnosis, 
group situations which с 
anguage. The treatment process may be hastened by special techniques 
ally at the problem, including music, drama, or puppets. 
al? or benzedrine,* may also be used when 


and therapeutic tech- 


than | 
directed specific 
Chemotherapy, using sodium amyt Д 
indicated. The close relationship between diagnostic and t 
niques is shown by the fact that the differential diagnosis ol retardation due 
to psychogenic inhibition, organic defect, or schizophrenia, is not always 
asy to make until treatment is under way. In such cases, the response to 


therapy helps to determine the diagnosis.“ 
3. Schizophrenic children have often gone unrecognized in state schools 


"See Klein, Melanie: 

з This refers to sodium ашу! 
the mutism and facilitates the child's impulse to speak. 

5For the procedure of benzedrine treatment in children see Bender, Lauretta and Cottington, 
Frances: The Use of Amphetamine Sulphate (Benzedrine) in Child Psychiatry, Chapter ХУШ 
shows the application of this 

» Jules, Henry has reported an interesting case of 


1 Contribution to the Theory of Intellectual Inhibition, 1931. 
al injection or pentothal narcosis which often helps to brcak into 


drug in the therapy of a child. 
a child in Bali with this problem. 
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for defectives in cases where retardation is co-existent with the psychosis or 
secondary to the psychotic process. Howard Potter called attention to this in 
1933. Melanie Klein has described the psychotic child who early defends him- 
self from the schizophrenic process by withdrawing into a narcissistic position 
with resulting retardation. She has shown that the inhibiting effect upon the 
intellectual development may become irreversible and unmodifiable by treat- 
ment. At the present time childhood schizophrenia may be recognized сапу" 
and permits a treatment program which is aimed first at relieving the child 
of the terrifying anxiety which tends to disorganize the personality, and 
calls out defense mechanisms which may prove to be non-constructive for 
the development of the child. Treatment consists of socializing activities 
away from the home, which becomes the center of conflict; reassuring and 
interpretive psychotherapy dealing with the special psychological problems 
of the schizophrenic; any supportive and educational procedures which are 


needed." Shock therapy helps to relieve the anxiety and seems to aid in re- 
establishing a pattern. of biological behavior in spite of the disorganizing 
tendencies of the disease process. In retarded. schizophrenic children de- 
velopment is frequently accelerated by such a treatment program. It must be 
remembered, however, that not all schizophrenic children are retarded or 
regressed; many are even precocious. 

1. The emotionally deprived psychopathic personalities, especially those 
reared in institutions during infancy, 


appear to be retarded in every field 
of personality development as well as in intellectual functioning. William 
Goldfarb has made a series of studies on the nature and extent of the re- 
tardation in such children. His conclusion is that the only corrective treat- 
ment is preventive; infants should not be raised in institutions. Otherwise 
the best therapeutic procedure is one directed at social imitation after the age 
of eight years in a well-organized institution where no personal responsi- 
bility for action is expected. This has been learned from repeated observa- 
tion of these children in a controlled situation at Bellevue and in follow-up 
studies by Lauretta Dender, Maizie Becker, René Spitz, and William Gold- 
farb. 

Efforts to study the retarded or defective child bring us towards a solution 
Є many of the neuropsychiatric problems of childhood, since developmental 
discrepancies, inhibitions, blockings, infantile fixations, and regressions are 
among the more common Ways for children to react to frustration whether 


fror i SV ica * i 
n social, psychological, or organic pathology. 


" Bender, Lauretta: € hildhond Sc ДЕ 
" Bender, Laurena: One 
Shoch, 1947, 


horenia, 1917. 


Hundred Cases of Childhood Schizophrenia Treated with Electric 


? Arnold Gesell spe 


р aks ol these conditions as 
Diagnosis, 1947, 


“environmental retardations” in Developmental 
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IL. CLINICS AND INSTITUTIONS FOR THE STUDY AND 
CARE OF THE DELINQUENT CHILD 


The problem child may respond with aggression and antisocial behavior. 
A new era began in American child psychiatry in 1909, according to Lawson 
G. Lowrey, when it began to show an interest in the delinquent child, with 
the kind of concern that had previously been focused on the defective child. 
In that year William Healy began his work at the Chicago Juvenile Psycho- 
pathic Institute in connection with the Juvenile Court, basing his work on 
the case study of the individual offender and on his own concept of the 
essential dynamic character of the human personality. In 1909, too, the Na- 
tional Committee for Mental Hygiene was established. In 1912, E. E. 
Southard opened the Boston Psychopathic Hospital, and in 1913 Adolph 
Meyer opened the Phipps Clinic at the Johns Hopkins Hospital after having 
already published the principles underlying his school of psychobiology. 
Several state bureaus for juvenile research were established in rapid succes- 
sion (Ohio, California, Michigan) mainly in connection with state programs 
for the care of mental defectives. One of these was the Judge Baker Founda- 
tion in Boston. Douglas C. Thom (1920) established a clinic for the younger 
diflicult child in Boston, and Ira S. Wile had a similar clinic in New York. 

Subsequently the delinquent child has been studied wherever he has 
been found or wherever there have been facilities and interested workers. 
Study homes or institutions have often given opportunities for important 
contributions similar to August Aichorn's early contribution. More recently 
the tendency has been to recognize that the delinquent child is a mentally 
disturbed child, and should be studied with the view of arriving at a diag- 
nosis of his condition, and with implications for a therapeutic rather than a 
disciplinary or correctional program. The delinquent child may be defective 
or retarded at least to a dull level, making competition difficult. Several 
studies of delinquency have shown that reading disabilities have been sig- 
nificant contributing factors. Although frequently neurotic, the delinquent 
child may be psychopathic or schizophrenic. He must therefore have ade- 
quate psychiatric, neurological, psychometric, and educational evaluation. 
Social factors—broken homes, deprived economic status, and large families— 
as well as retardation have been emphasized by William Healy and Augusta 
Bronner, Bernard Glueck, John Bowlby, and Maud Merril. 

The psychoanalytic approach, beginning with August Aichorn's early 
study, has given both an understanding of the dynamics of the delinquent 
Or antisocial child, as well as a technique for therapy? (however much it 


may have to be modified). 


"Dr. Denis Carrol, of the Institute for the Study and Treatment of Delinquency of the Na 
tional Health Service in England and the International Criminological Society has developed 


short-term psychoanalytic treatment techniques for delinquents 
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Ill. THE CHILD GUIDANCE MOVEMENT 


Since 1919, the Child Guidance movement sponsored by the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene and the Commonwealth Fund has helped 
to organize clinics for children as independent units in connection with 
social agencies, schools, children’s courts, and state departments of mental 
hygiene. These clinics attempted to get away from medical and psychiatric 
concepts and to deal with children’s problems by offering guidance to the 
adults concerned with them. They did not want to be too closely identified 
with any one social agency, as for example with a children’s court which 
dealt with "bad" or delinquent children. They wished to become community 
centers cooperating with all community agencies and coordinating all those 
services needed in the interest of the child; especially those to be made 
available to the parents. Emphasis was put on E 
the clinical team made up of psychologist, psychiatric social worker, and 


Southard's concept of 


psychiatrist, which functioned through conferences based on records. The 
child did not appear; it was not uncommon for the psychiatrist never to sce 
the child and the child was not always the direct recipient of the treatment 
program, Social diagnosis and milieu therapy were the chief concern rather 
an the delineation of clinical syndromes and specific individual therapy. 
Psychobiology, a school of thought originated and taught by Adolf Meyer, 
s historically related to the child guidance movement. The latter, too, was 
in offspring of the concepts of Adolf Meyer who is frequently regarded as 
he "father" of American psychiatry. The psychobiologists put their empha- 
sis on environmental influences. The therapeutic technique which they use 
is referred to by them as distributive analysis; it is rather non-specific in 
nature.“ Orthopsychiatry has been defined by Lawson G. Lowrey, until 
1949 editor of the Journal of Orthopsychiatry, as "the science and art of 
prevention by therapy." The American Orthopsychiatric Association spon- 
sors the concept of the three unit team of psychiatrist-psychologist-social 
worker. Its membership through its Journal and scientific meetings have 
made contributions in every field of human activity concerning itself with 
the prevention and correction of behavior disorders in childhood, adult- 
hood, and senility. The work of the Association rests upon scicntific findings 
in the fields of neuropsychiatry, clinical psychology, social work, sociology, 
anthropology, education, criminology, and psychoanalysis. 


r "An excellent, concise survey of the development of child guidance clinics appears in the 
introduction of Witmer, Helen L Psychiatric Interviews with Children, 1946. 
See also, Witmer, Helen I: Psychiatric Clinics for Children, 1940, for history of the develop- 
Eo child guidance clinics and the philosophy behind them. | j 
PO а A The Commonsense Psychiatry of Adolf Meyer; Muncie, Wendell: 
1 5 rins leni Сау; апі Schilder, Paul: Psychotherapy, for a discussion of various 
ape procedures, including distributive analysis. 
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IV. THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CHILD PSYCHOTHERAPY 


In America, child psychotherapy has evolved and developed from the in- 
Е Adolf Meyer, psychobiology, the child guidance movement, and 
psychoanalysis. Perhaps the most representative American in the field of 
child psychotherapy has been David M. Levy. His work has been directed 
toward the problems of sibling rivalry, maternal rejection, hostile aggression, 
affect hunger. The techniques of therapy described by him include milieu 
attitude, and manipulative therapy in which social 
vole. For individual therapy, he describes affect 
therapy, insight therapy, and release therapy: psychoanalytic principles and 
play techniques are also utilized. Dr. Levy has referred to psychoanalytic 
therapy as the “most highly evolved insight and affect therapy which in 
children is a form of free-play interpretative therapy.” 

Frederick H. Allen has been the most representative advocate of relation- 
ship therapy; Carl R. Rogers has advanced the technique of non-directive 
individual and group therapy. Helen L. Witmer's Psychiatric Interviews 
with Children, gives examples from each of the various schools illustrating 


the techniques of psychotherapy utilized, and includes detailed reports. 


fluence o 


therapy, environmental, 
workers play an important 


V. EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


A survey of educational psychology reveals a wealth of techniques for 
psychological and psychopathological data, and of 
educational procedures suggestions for psychotherapeutic techniques. 

At the turn of the century, G. Stanley Hall represented the modern peda- 
America with his emphasis on methods of study and 
apitulation theory. The biographical method, where 
c included, preceded him, with the German physi- 


studying the child, of 
and 


gogical psychologist in 
his evolutionary or rec 
biographical records wer 
ologist Wilhelm Preyer using е 
own two children. Elaborations upon these techniques together with other 
approaches—questionnaires, interviews, studies on learning processes, and 
direct observations—were made by William Stern, Heinz Werner, Jean 
Piaget, Karl and Charlotte Buehler, and many others. These studies were 
mainly concerned with developmental levels, formal aspects of behavior, 


and language development." 
G. Stanley Hall was preceded by 


xperimental physiological approaches on his 


thinking, learning, 

In the field of educational psychology. 
Jean Jacques Rousseau, Friedrich Froebel, and Karl Groos; he himself how- 
ever came closest to representing the present clinical view. He paved the way 

e An dessón, John E.: Methods in Child Psychiatry, in Carmichael, Leonard (editor): Manual 
of Child Psychiatry, 1916. This is an. encyclopedic present 
The Historical Beginnings of Child Psychology. 1949, has reviewed the earliest available reports 


or notes on the development and behavior of nor 


ation of the subject. Dennis, Wayne: 


mal children, and furnishes a full biography. 
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for dynamic insight into deviating behavior with a new emphasis on methods 
for studying the individual child. More recently John Dewey, founder of the 
progressive education movement, with emphasis on the needs of the indi- 
vidual and the individual's capacity for self expression and self direction in 
the educational process, has come nearest to a dynamic clinical understand- 
ing of the normal individual, and has opened the way for the understanding 
of the problem child as a deviant from the normal. Herbert Read," follow- 
ing the teachings of Plato that art should be the basis of education, has de- 
veloped a philosophy of education in a democracy based on the development 
of freedom in self expression through art expressions. 

The trends towards convergence of the observation of behavior, the en- 
couragement of the creative impulses, and the psychoanalytic analysis of the 
fantasy life have led to the use of the projective technique in relation to per- 
sonality studies. Also related to the latter are the gestalt concepts derived 
from child-in-a-field studies in nursery schools associated with colleges and 
universities. 

In the Sarah Lawrence College Nursery School Studies a special effort has 
been made to develop techniques for the study of the personality of the 
nursery school child, through the use and coordination of modern methods 
in psychology. Lois D. Murphy and Eugene Lerner have formulated the 
results: “The basic point of view which emerges from consideration of con- 
temporary work on the development of children is as follows: Personality 
development during the childhood period can be understood completely 
only when we consider the basic experience of the child in relation not only 
to his particular parents and to the universal discovery of sex differences, but 
to his individual pattern of physical and mental growth, the specific range ol 
constitutional tendencies, abilities and effective responses and the total field 


of family and neighborhood in a given structure in which he is growing.“ 


The techniques that are utilized in this situation are the usual ones empha- 
sized in nursery schools: observation play techniques with raw materials and 
miniature toys, the group situation, and spontaneous art. 

А Werner Wolff has studied the personality of the pre-school child by apply- 
Ing the projective methods to bring forth the expressive behavior of the 


chi i . : m е SR 
ld, and has analyzed his observations by utilizing the methods of the 


gestalt school, His observational 


A and experimental studies were made over 
a fifteen year period 


ee in nursery schools and children's homes in Germany, 
pain а Tni Tae LC p ? 7 ^ 
pam and United States of America. Most of his American experience was in 


" Rez 
К Read, Herbert: Education Through Art 
uction itself; its thesis is very convincing. 


^ Lerner, Eugene { 
Children, 1 i and Murphy, Lois B: Methods for the Study 


This book is scholarly, readable. an artistic pro 


of Personality in Young 
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the Department of Child Study and the Nursery School of Sarah Lawrence 
College; material from Bard College and Vassar College was also used. He ana- 
lyzed the expressive behavior of children in their static posture as well as 
when engaged in bodily movements. He also studied their finger painting 
and especially their graphic art drawing and scribbling. 

Susan Isaacs’? in London studied the social development of the child by 
observing daily behavior in nursery schools and analyzing her observations 
from the psychoanalytic viewpoint. Some of the earliest observations of chil- 
dren in nursery schools were made by nursery school teachers themselves. 
One of the latter, Harriet M. Johnson, recorded her studies in the nursery 
school bearing her name.” Barbara Biber and her co-workers felt the need to 
observe the seven-year-olds, using a variety of projective techniques as well as 
day-by-day observation in the school тоот?! J. Louise Despert working as an 
observing child psychiatrist in the Nursery School of the New York Hospital 
analyzed the play of children with miniature toys in group situations and in 


the child-doctor relationship. 


VI. BEHAVIORISM 


behaviorism opened up a new approach to develop- 


Watson's school of i › 
гару. Many universities have established centers for 


ment, learning and the Pun. узу 
child study which have made important contributions at a behavioristic level. 


Of the latter, Arnold Gesell’s studies are the best known. The center which 
he led at Yale University has been called the school of "developmentalism." 
ical process in a cultural set- 


Here the emphasis is on maturation as a biolog 
ting. Test procedures, especially for infants and children up to the age of 
five years, have been standardized and followed longitudinally. Levels of be- 
havior are determined with a wide range of deviation which makes the 
standards particularly useful for non-professional but well informed parents 
and teachers. There is little concern with interpretation of the inner life 
of the child. The five to ten year level has been largely obtained from reports 
of mothers. However the concept of a genetic and developmental view is 
based on the wide knowledge of the Yale group of scientists. Fach level of de- 
velopment is derived from the preceding one and discussed in terms of the 
inherent biological maturation tendencies and patterns in a cultural setting. 


s on the environmental effects of intellectual development 


There are studie ; EGEL 
ind longitudinal studies from the Univer- 


from the State University of Iow 
sity of California and the University of Colorado. 


® Isaacs, Susan: Social Development in Young Children, 1933. 
? Johnson, Harriet M.: School Begins at Two, 1936. 
? Biber, Barbara, et al.: Child Life in School, 1942. 
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УП. PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUES-PLAY WITH 
MINIATURE TOYS 


Play techniques with miniature toys have developed from a number of 
sources. The child analysts, Melanie Klein and Anna F reud, have used this 
procedure combined with varying degrees of interpretation in place of [rec 
association and dream analysis as employed in the analysis of adults. Susan 
Isaacs has used the free play of the nursery school type—observing, recording, 
and analyzing the behavior and her interpretations. The world pictures ol 
disturbed children, formed by miniature toys in a standard setting, VB 
been studied by Margaret Lowenfeld at the Institute of Child Fey timog- m 
London. Charlotte Buehler has studied the world pictures of normal шша 
at different age level Many modifications of the miniature toy techniques 
are now used wherever children are studied. | MEN ; 

Through play the child experiments with reality in the physical, social, sige 
emotional world. There have been many other definitions of play but 98 15 
the most valuable at the present time especially where play is utilized psycho- 
therapeutically. 


Jean Jacques Rousseau, who stressed the pragmatic value of play, is 
Friedrich Froebel who emphasized its symbolic components, were among UIS 
first to eive special attention to play activities. Through the practical appli- 
cations of his “method,” Froebel called attention also to the educational 
values of the inherent socializing factors in play. By attacking the complex 
problem of play 


and play activities from a speculative, philosophical point of 
view, Herbert Spencer was satisfied in considering "surplus energy" as the 
basis for all discharges called play. . А PR 

Dy comparing play activities of young animals and children, Karl Groos 
came to the conclusion that play is a biological function which provides the 
necessary practice for maturing organs. To this "practice" theory is een 
added the concept of play as a catharsis, explaining that play very often is а 
kind of safety valve for the expression of pent-up emotions. 

In approaching play activities from the anthropological point of view, G. 
Stanley Hall formed his theory around the assumption that the phylogenetic 
development of mankind is repe: 
In studying the play activities of 
Appleton found that great simil 
ing to her 
instinct p 


uted by each child in an ontogenetic manner. 
adult savages and civilized children, Estelle 
arity does not exist between the two. Accord- 
play is not a recapitulation of phylogenetic factors but a biological 
resent in both primitive and civilized man. Modern psychology 


= Lowenfeld, Margaret 
Them, 1939. 

Buchler 
1949. 


® Mitchell, Elmer D 


The World Picture of Children, A Method of Recording and Studying 


Charlotte, Kelly, Татту G. and Carrol, H: World Test Standardization Studies, 


and Mason, Bernard S: The Theory of Play, 1934. 
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tends to follow John Н. Dewey who states that “all organic beings are nat- 
urally active. Therefore it is unnecessary to seek any further explanation for 
the fact that they are active than the fact that they are alive . . . the only 
thing necessary is to state the conditions under which the organic activity 
takes place.” 

Sigmund Freud was able to explain much of children's play on the basis 
of the gratification of pleasure principle. "In the play of children we seem to 
arrive at the conclusion that the child repeats even the unpleasant expe- 
riences because through his own activity he gains a far more thorough mas- 
tery of the strong impression than was possible by mere passive experience. 
Every fresh repetition seems to strengthen this mastery for which the child 


tires; 55 

Robert Waelder says: 
by which excessive experiences 
and assimilated in play.“ | 

M. N. Searle defines play as the activity of the child which links non-reality 
to reality, or better, which links psychic reality to the external reality. 

In the opinion of Margaret Lowenfeld “Play in children is the expression 
of the child’s relation to the whole of life and no theory of play is possible 
ory which will cover the whole of a child's relation to 
is taken as applying to all activities in chil- 


"Play may be a process like a repetition compulsion 
are divided into small quantities, re-attempted 


Which is not also a the 
life, Play in this sense, therefore, А 
dren that are spontaneous and self-generated, that are ends in themselves, 


‘ м > - 'si (1C ^ Ж 
and that are unrelated to "lessons or to the normal physiological needs of a 
child's own day."** Play serves as the child's means of making contact with 
. A "ems the bridge between the child's consciousness and 
his environment. It forms the bridge between the ld's c S : 
his emotional experiences and so fulfills the role 1 | 0 de introspec- 
i : -eligi i - the adult. To the child play represents 
tion, philosophy, and religion fill for the adult рау Жергез 
the externalized expression of his emotional life and serves for him the func- 
tion assumed by art in adult life. А n 
Lawrence K. Frank, in his first article on the projective methods for the 
ad "Ti С! * 4 * Ns [ S " S к 
study of personality states that “The task calls for an application of a multi- 
plicity of methods and. procedures which will reveal the many facets of the 
do i individual 'structuralizes his life span' or or- 
personality and show how the individual `$ 4117 pa 
and ae is sonal needs in various media." The cri- 
ganizes experiences to meet his person s Pd 4 
teria for the value of a medium or a method lie in the ability of the subject 
to “project similar patterns or con figurations, upon widely different materials 
and reveal in his life history the sequence of experiences that make these 
projections psychologically meaningful for his personality. .... This contri- 
B s psyc g у 


* Dewey, John H.: Art in Education in The Encyclopedia of Education, 1925. 
= Freud, Beyond the Pleasure Principle, 1924, p. 43 
Theory of Play, 1933. 


reud, Sigmund: ds 
? Waelder, Robert: The Psychoanalytic 5 
* Lowenfeld, Margaret: Play in Childhood, 1935. 
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bution of Lawrence Frank's was the origin of the term "projective tech- 
niques. ? 

Max Gitelson found that direct psychotherapy of children is not a self- 
sufficient procedure and that the therapist must deal with the external fac- 
tors in terms of the social situation, of the emotional problems of other 
members of the family, and of the specific educational defects.” 

Psychotherapy is not merely “free play" but must include a complete 
understanding on the part of the therapist of the dynamic forces which enter 
into the relationship between the child and the therapist (transference), and 
the psychological proc 


sses which take place in the child in the course of 
psychotherapy by play. Surveys on psychoanalytic techniques have been 
written by Margaret Gerard and Mary O'Neal Hawkins. H. Whitman New- 
ell and William M. Cameron have written on other methods of play therapy. 

Edward Liss emphasizes the synthetic value of play in sublimation and sug- 
gests that it be used in psychoanalysis both for improving the transference 
relation and in furnishing data from the unconscious, With these two aims 
kept clearly in view there is practically no limit as to the materials or tech- 
niques that can be used. What to do can best be learned by watching the 
child at play with all sorts of symbolic images and raw materials. 

David M. Levy has employed a carefully worked-out play technique with 
which he approaches the problems of sibling rivalry in children, for its ex— 
perimental and therapeutic values, He creates a specific situation in which the 
child is placed before an “amputation doll,” representing the mother, This 
is a doll which can readily be taken apart. It is suggested that breasts be made 
of clay and attached to the mother doll. A baby doll may then be put to the 
breast. А brother or sister doll representing the child under investigation or 
treatment is added to the play setup. The child is encouraged to destroy the 
baby at the breast. the breasts, and also the mother. The patient may also 
punish the brother or sister doll. 

J. Louise Despert has utilized a number of techniques in studying ag- 
gression in children, She includes story telling and a specifically delimited 
situation, in which the child is encouraged to phantasy while he is using a 
sharp knife for cutting up pasteboard. I 


\ ater he is encouraged to re-synthesize 
by forming a cl; 


like material, 


е made from the pasteboard shavings mixed 
with glue and water, or 


| to use a substitute in the form of clay. Thus she 
emphasizes the constructive tendencies which follow destructive behavior. 

Margaret E. Fries has used play activities as a group project for studying 
the child's adjustme 
Ity, 


Nt to companions of his own age. to a person of author- 
and to his own deprivations and 


У с indulgences. From these data she has 
also eained Insight into the 


validity of the mother's report about the child: 


? Frank, Lawrence K. 


Projecti 
9c 


ч e Methods for the Study of Pe ity, 193€ 
Zitelson: Мах: Юу P G (dy of Personality, 1939 


syehotherapy of Children. 
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finally, through group work. some therapeutic results have been accom- 
plished. 

Jacob H. Conn of the Baltimore School has re-investigated many of the 
play techniques, using psychobiological interpretations as a contrast to the 
psychoanalytic.” The results seem to be comparable in similar situations, if 
somewhat more superficial. The psychoanalytic literature which deals with 
the problems of childhood takes these techniques for granted and uses them 
to explore and treat unconscious and past emotional factors as well as con- 
scious and present problems. 

These techniques bring about a view of psychotherapy which entails an 
understanding of the child as a social individual in a society and in his own 
family. Such psychotherapy must deal with his emotional problems as they 


develop in a new emotional (therapeutic) situation. He must be considered 
also as a growing individual with maturation levels which need to be under- 
stood and dealt with as they arise (sometimes with special intellectual or 
motor disabilities that. require special training). He must likewise be re- 
garded as an. integrated individual capable of expressing himselt creatively 
in different media or play situations by a repetition of meaningful and re- 
final effort is to bring him to where he is capable of ar- 
al adaptation, biological maturation and inte- 
xperiences and insight permitting greater self- 


vealing patterns. The 
riving at a new level of soci 
grated behavior due to new с 
fulfillment. 


VIII. GRAPHIC ART 


26 published her monograph on The Measure- 


Florence Goodenough in 19 l 2 : 1 5 : 
This is the "drawing-of-a-man" test which 


ment of Intelligence by Drawings. . : T i i 
lligence test for children. The first chapter is a 
8 


she standardized as an inte > ч Р d 
n's art and. its relationship to child 


of studies of childre 
development. Following Florence Goodenough’s work, children’s art has 
d to investigate intellectual maturation, personality fac- 
as an adjunct to psychotherapy. John Levy 
art in child psychotherapy to help overcome 
level of consciousness. He be- 


historical survey 


been extensively use 
tors, fantasy, and symbolism, and 
(1934) was among the first to use 
e material below the 


resistance and to handl Р 9 A 
1 came from re-interpretation to the child 


lieved that the value of the methoc 
of his own interpretation of his art production. | | : | 
Раша Elkisch in 1945 and Trude S. Wachner in 1946 studied and inter- 
aula Elkisc 045 : | | 
preted children's art аза projection of the personality. Rose H. Alschuler and 
sart as! j 
? Conn, 
1939, 
Similar studies have b | 
wards, See Baruch, Dorothy W. 
Susan S.; and Weiss-Frankl, Anni В 


b H: The Child Reveals Himself Through Play, 1939; and The Play Interview, 
Jacob H.: te © н 


n made in other groups of young children, and in pediatric hospital 
cei E 8 8 Я н 
Burlingham, Susan: Horowitz, R.: Murphy, Lois B.; Richards, 
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LaBerta W. Hattwick in 1947 published a two-volume work on the graphic 
art of the pre-school child. They studied 150 children, two to four years of 
age in a nursery school and correlated each child’s numerous art productions 
with daily observations of his behavior. They showed that “the meaningless 
daubs of the pre-school child are directly expressive of his inner life and the 
dynamic forces affecting him.'** Study of the children's abstract treatment of 
color, space, line, and form led them to general conclusions regarding the 
value for interpretation of each of these aspects of painting. Color tends to 
reflect the nature and degree of intensity of the emotional life; line and form 
express energy output and control; space usage gives clues to the pattern of 
relationship with the environment. The significance of details in cach of 
these areas is explored and the conclusions are for the most part impressive. 
While easel painting is found to be the most satisfactory medium for pro- 
jection, crayons, block building, clay, and dramatic play arc also used; and 
comparative analyses are reported. 

Margaret Naumburg in 1947 collected into a monograph six of her pre 
viously published case studies in which art has been used as a means of diag- 
nosis and therapy in children and adolescents. Most of the children described 
are pre-adolescent and present neurotic conduct disorders; treatment is car- 
ried out in a hospital children's ward. Each child is seen in individual art 
sessions in which a therapeutic relationship is fostered. The relationship is 
used to encourage progress in art work from routine tracing, through repre- 
sentational depicting of observations, to spontancous or “free” expression of 
fantasy and unconscious material. There is no regard for technical profi- 
ciency; formal art lessons received in school tend to inhibit free expression. 

The therapeutic value of the projective technique emerges clearly in these 
studies. It does not depend upon interpretation but rather on its function as 
"an image language of the unconscious." The technique is especially useful 
with children who are “closer than adults to primitive expression through 
Images and pl: 


^" In addition to its therapeutic value, spontancous creative 
expression serves as a diagnostic aid; when interpreted, the child's art. pro- 
ductions can serve as “а language of communication." The author discusses 
the psychodynamics of art work and the symbolic meaning of some aspects of 
abstract form and color. "Through the therapeutic. relationship the child 
comes to express in images what he cannot communicate in words and gives 
the therapist insight into the dynamic mechanisms at work. 

Ruth Dunnett reported (1917) on her wide experience with art classes of 
boys in a wartime British residential school. The gradual progression from 
directed or representational productions to spontaneous free expression is 
accompanied by emotional release and gratification, The teaching methods 


used are ingeni , se > Я i 
f genious and serve to stimulate the communication of unconscious 
= Alschuler, Rose H. 


and Hattwick, LaBerta W- Painting and Personality, 1947. 
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conflict material. This study illustrates again the value of free art expression 
in therapy and the role of esthetic appreciation in social identification. 

Werner Wolff, largely through the medium of drawings of pre-school chil- 
dren, has developed a technique of expression analysis with gestalt concepts 
which brings him to an understanding of the personality, its growth tenden- 
cies and problems. He has developed a technique for determining a Rhyth- 
mic Quotient based on innate capacities for projecting spatial relationships 
in spontaneous drawings. He refers to this function in formal relations as a 
part of the unconscious sensing of relationships and as an innate personality 
factor. He regards the Rhythmic Quotient (RQ) as an indicator of the per- 
sonality comparable to the Intelligence Quotient (IQ) as an indicator of the 
intelligence. 

Herbert Read has developed a thesis which he ascribes to Plato that art 
should be the basis of education. His study is artistically and convincingly 
presented, and includes a scholarly review of the purpose of education and 
the meaning of art, He also develops the application of this thesis to the art 
of children. He attempts to classify the art of children on a principle of 
since he himself admits that typology as applied to child person- 
ality is largely a myth, his results are not convincing. He endeavors to explain 
the evident expressive nature of children’s art without any understanding 
of either projection as the American school has applied it to the projective 
the concept of body image as it has been hitherto under- 
he has not recognized Florence Goodenough’s data concern- 


typology; 


techniques or of 
stood, Moreover ; 
ing the maturation processes in the drawing of a man. 

Madeleine L. Rambert has reviewed the use in psychoanalytic therapy of 
children's drawings and play with hand puppets as practiced in France. She 
gives us the significant references to the French literature on child analysis 
and the use of art expressions in the analytic procedure. She speaks especially 
of Sophie Morgenstern who concentrated on the study of the child's character 
as revealed in drawings. . 

Saul Gurewicz has studied children's drawings and analyzed them from the 
point of view of the Adlerian individual psychology, and has reviewed the 


German literature. 
Karen Machover has used the dr: | 
technique for the investigation of the personality. 


awings of the human figure as a projective 


IX. PLASTIC ART 
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children as it is expressed in their clay modeling. A number of psychothera- 
pists have used clay modeling in one form or another as an adjunct to their 
psychotherapeutic technique for the individual child. In this connection we 
may refer to David M. Levy, J. Louise Despert, Berta Bornstein, and Steff 
Bornstein. Werner Wolff points to the use of clay as a medium for formative 
qualities and as an outlet for aggression. Herbert Read, also, has emphasized 
that plastic art belongs to the area of design or has adapted itself to formal 
patterning. Our experiences with clay have shown that it is particularly use- 
ful in dealing with body image problems, especially genital-anal ones, with 
consequent problems in social and interpersonal relationships.“ 


X. MUSIC AND DANCE" 


Herbert Read emphasizes the importance of music and dance oi curhyth- 
mics in education. He amplifies the teachings of Emile Jacques Dalcroze who 
draws a parallel between music and life itself as being based on rhythm and 
time. Herbert Read also calls attention to the work of Heinz Werner in us- 
ing music as a mode of free expression in education. He refers also to P. Lam- 
parter who investigated the use of music as an index to the psychology of the 
child. 

Music, in one form or another, is a recognized part of all school programs. 

It also has long been acknowledged as a useful adjunct in all types of hos- 
pitals and institutions. Willem Van de Wall has given a detailed exposition 
of the use of music in institutions for the mentally sick, the mentally defec- 
tive, delinquent adults, and children, The use of music in institutions for 
defective children is an oreanized and recognized means of recreation and 
social training. 


XI. DRAMATIC PLAY 


Susan Isaacs claims that in the free dramatic play of children they work out 
their inner conflicts in an external field, thereby lessening the pressure ol 
conflict and diminishing feelings of guilt or anxiety. This dramatic play also 
makes it easier for the child to control his behavior and to accept the limita- 


tions of the real world, whereby the development of the ego and the sense al 
reality are furthered. 


Melanie Klein in her psychoanalytic technique utilizes the child's spon- 
aneous, dramatic play acting. The child may play by himself or with the 
analyst; he may use available toys and other objects for his make-believe play. 
One must read the whole of Melanie Klein’s book on The Psychoanalysis of 


“See Chapters 12 


M : and 1 for our discussion of the use of clay modeling 
Music and 


dance is discussed by Franziska Boas in € hapter 16 
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Children to understand her psychoanalytic theory of the child's play acting. 
Even then it seems that she goes too far when she says "the theatre and per- 
formances of all kind have a universal symbolic significance for the coitus 


between the parents." 


Spontaneous play acting has been used by J. L. 
as a means of personality development and resocial- 


hodrama a group of girls act out 


Moreno among institution- 


alized, delinquent girls 
ization, In his technique which he calls psyc 
together various social situations. Through freq 
acter in the plot. Spontaneous dramatic play has 
and therapeutic values on the adoles- 


uent changes each girl gets a 


every char 


chance to portray 
also been used for both its socializing 
Psychiatric Division of Bellevue Hospital. Under the 


cent boys’ ward at the 
a dramatic coach, the boys wrote their own 


guidance of Frank J. Curran and 
plays, acted them out before the 
participated in a group discussion unde 


other patients on the ward, and afterwards 
r the leadership of the ward psychia- 


trist. 

The psychotherapeutic qualitie 
Ely Jeliffe in his study on psychoanalysis 
n used extensively by us 
»sychoanalytic treatme 


s of dramatic play were described by Smith 
and the drama. 

Puppets have bee at Bellevue. Madeleine L. Ram- 
bert has also used them in | nt with children in France. 


XII. GESTALT PSYCHOLOGY 
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Koehler's The Place of Value in the World of Facts in which he postulates a 
"psycho-physical isomorphism" to solve the problem of dualism versus mon- 
ism, which is undoubtedly one of the most significant contributions of the 
gestalt psychology. Kurt Koffka also dealt with similar problems in the psy- 
chology of art. 


XIII. PERSONALITY TESTS 


Personality tests of all types have been applied to the child. Ruth Bochner 
and Florence Halpern have analyzed and published children's Rorschach 
records for normal, defective, behavior problem, and psychotic children. 
Bruno Klopfer and M. A. Margulies have also described the Rorschach reac- 
tions in early childhood, and Mary Ford (1946) applied the Rorschach test to 
123 normal children between the ages of three and eight years, Mary Leitch 
and Sarah Schafer have found that the Thematic Apperception Test is cru- 
cial for differentiating between psychotic and nonpsychotic illnesses in chil- 
dren. The psychotic responses tend to be characterized by incoherence, con- 
tradictions, queer ideas, verbalizations, overspecific statements, autistic logic, 
and overgeneralization, 

Bruno Bettelheim claims that the "Thematic Apperception Test is useful 
in diagnosis, education, and therapy because it frees association and helps to 
give the student insight into his defenses. 

The use of batteries of personality tests is well exemplified in the work of 
William Goldfarb who studied children who had suffered from emotional 
deprivation by institutional care in infancy, comparing them with similar 
children raised in foster homes. His work throws considerable light on signi- 
ficant factors in personality development. Karen Machover has used the fig- 
ure drawings asa personality test. 

Werner Wolff's expression analysis of children's behavior and drawings isa 
personality exploration, Almost all of the projective techniques have been 
or may be used to explore personality. There are many applications of the 
various projective techniques to personality analysis in children. 


XIV. PSYCHOANALYSIS 


о ГР А - Ж - ы, R i е А 
Psyc hoanalysis has brought tec hniques to child psychiatry from an entirely 


different source, The emphasis has been on the inner instinctual life and on 
"псп mechanisms. In the beginning of Sigmund Freud's work many 
of the insights were, as they still are, derived from the psychoanalysis of 
adults. However, Freud's original Three Contributions to the Theory of Sex 
n hold with regard to the main principles in the dev clopment of children. 

те chief changes are that the beginnings of various stages of development 


= py. 
Bryn Mawr Symposium, 1940 
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must be placed further back at an earlier age. Thus, Melanie Klein has found 
evidences for superego development, anxiety, and aggressive drives against 
the mother's body, or the depressive position, well within the first year. But 
there has still not been a sufficient readiness to accept data so easily available 
from children, and there is still the tendency to try to take over interpreta- 
tions from the memories of adults. In this way errors have been made which 
are hard to correct. Play techniques have shown that the classical free-associa- 
tion technique is not the only means of reaching into the unconscious. 
The direct effects of different forms of relationship therapies, and the 
the. distortions of personality of children who have 
s in the early months of life clearly show that iden- 
tifications and relationships are made within the first year of life. Such iden- 
tifications and relationships can be used constructively or destructively for 
normal personality development, education, or therapy. Margaret Ribble's 
observations of infants show that the need for mothering, for sensory stimuli 
and for instinctual emotional gratification is 
and that the lack of such gratification may 
hysical well-being and inhibition of person- 
rg of such gratifications may well be looked 


indirect evidences of 
been without relationship 


to skin and mucous surfaces, 
present from the time of birth, 
result in serious detriment to p 
ality development. The prescribir ә ў 
upon as опе of the psychotherapeutic techniques. | | 
In 1940, the American Orthopsychiatric Association held a symposium 
with Goodwin Watson as chairman on Areas of Agreement in Psychotherapy. 
There was agreement as to objectives, in terms of “increasing the patients 
capacity to deal with reality, to work, to love and to find meaning in life. 
» be considerable agreement with the idea that the treat- 
at the structure of the personality and not at super- 
ast summarizing pages of her book on 


There seemed also tc 
ment should be directed 


Melanie Klein in the | , 
of Children, speaks of the function of child analysis in 


terms of lessening anxiety and the pressure of the instinctual desires, of ad- 
coo, and of establishing an adequately strong ego. There has 
y between the two chief exponents of the field of 
and Anna Freud. Anna Freud tends to deviate 
from the Klein technique because she believes that the infantile ego is weak 


and that children do not develop a transference neurosis. She combines the 
€ € * ГРО + 
ay techniques аге utilized, with a general edu- 


ficial symptoms. 
The Psychoanalysis 


justing the superego, 
been well-known controvers 
child analysis, Melanie Klein 


analytic approach in which pl 
cational method. 
Melanie Klein believes that 


children if the technique utilizec 
a methods. She believe 


Accordingly she places 
the child's play 1n psyc 
early observation of cott 


a transference situation can be produced in 
lis equivalent to an adult analysis; she avoids 
s that her technique tends to strengthen the 
a strong emphasis upon early insistent in- 
hosexual terms, stressing especially the 
us between the parents. Play tech- 


education: 
child's ego. 
terpretation of 
primal scene or 
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nique for children as a substitute for the free association and dream analysis 
used with adults, was apparently initiated by Melanie Klein. Nevertheless. 
Anna Freud made the most original contribution to the evolution of the 
personality, in her The Ego and the Mechanisms of Defense. During World 
War II in her reports from the Hempstead Nurseries she modified her ap- 
proach to children’s problems more and more realistically. 

Susan Isaacs follows Melanie Klein but she takes psychoanalytic interpre- 
tations into the nursery school. They have all clung to certain of the original 
Freudian concepts that were deduced from adult analysis, and have con- 
tinued to use the old terminology and concepts of instinctual psychology. 


These include the idea of an early sexual trauma or the primal scene of Mel- 
anie Klein, the idea of an aggressive (or death) instinct, of primary hostile 
aggression with instinctual anxiety, and the castration complex. (especially 
as it refers to girls). A tendency to emphasize the negative emotions in chil- 
dren, and the failure to see the significance of form as well as symbolism in 

the normal development of children are some of the controversial issues. 
Melanie Klein's contributions to psychoanalysis through the years 1920 to 
1945 have been collected in one volume; the evolution of her theories pro- 
vides a stimulating study. Her earlier formulations regarding superego de- 
velopment and the role of introjection are amplified and even more posi- 
tively asserted. Basic to Mrs. Klein's philosophy is the concept that anxiety. 
guilt and depressive feeling are intrinsic elements of the child's emotional 
life, permeating all object relations to actual people as well as to their rep- 
resentatives in the inner world. From these introjected figures, the child's 
identification, the superego develops. The oedipus complex begins during 
the first year of life. The relationship to the mother's breast and later to the 
father’s penis is taken as the starting point in this theory. In both sexes there 
is an inherent unconscious knowledge of the penis as well as of the vagina. 
From the beginning the infant introjects his objects, the primary imagos of 
his mother’s breast and his father’s penis. "Good" and "bad" breast and penis 
are introjected and represent protective and persecuting internal figures, Fear 
of the loss of the introjected loved object is seen as the core of infantile 
depressive feelings and the psychogenesis of depression in later life. Fear of 
internal attack and destruction by "bad" introjected figures is viewed as the 
psvchogenesis of paranoia in the par 
A collection of Susan Isaacs’ essays and clinical studies appeared in 1949. 
The peint of view is very close to that of Melanie Klein. In the cases reported 
there 15 a great effort to reach the deep inner life of the child, and the tech- 
nique used is described. Melanie Klein has written a summarizing article on 
Hes serit and guilt, and Susan Isaacs has written onc on the 
summarize the . personality development. These articles tend to 
s 8 contributions that the two authors have made 


anoid position at one and a half ycars. 
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in regard to the deep inner life of the child, its genesis and evolution. 

The Psychoanalytic Study of the Child, edited by Anna Freud, Heinz Hart- 
mann and Ernst Kris, has appeared as a year-book since 1945, and now 
comprises five volumes. It has presented both theoretical considerations 
and the applications of various technical procedures to psychoanalytic prac- 
tice in the understanding and treatment of the child. 

A review of techniques of direct treatment of the child is given by Mar- 
garet Gerard in Orthopsychiatry—1923 to 1948, with concise descriptions of 
the methods of Melanie Klein, Anna Freud, August Aichorn, Max Gitelson, 
Frederick H. Allen, David M. Levy, and Lauretta Bender. Margaret Gerard's 
own approach, illustrated with case material, emphasizes the necessity for 
flexibility, a correct atmosphere, education, and in most cases an avoidance of 
direct interpretation in favor of indirect methods. 

A review by Ernst Kris On Psychoanalysis and Education has brought to- 
gether many of the significant concepts in psychoanalysis that bear on the de- 


velopment of the child's personality. 


XV. PSYCHOSOMATIC STUDIES 


Derived [rom psychoanalytic concepts, psychosomatic studies in many areas 
applied to the child. Hilde Bruch's studies of obesity in childhood 


have been 
Hilde Bruch and Irma Hewlett have 


are comprehensive and convincing. 
studied the diabetic child with less impressive results. The psychosomatic 
studies on fifty stuttering children (]. Louise Despert) were not convincing as 
far as the psychosomatic concepts were involved, although the application ol 
the Ozeretsky motor test (Helen Kopp), the Rorschach study (Morris Krug- 
alysis of the response on the revised Stanford-Binet (J. J. 
ignificant and gave a consistent picture of the person- 
xy of the stuttering child. Paul Deutschberger has 
chosomatic component in problem behavior which 
an M. F. Gates’ comparative study of some prob- 
lems of social and emotional adjustment of crippled and noncrippled boys 
and girls. Melitta Sperling has reported on the therapy of psychosomatic ill- 
ness especially coeliac disease and ulcerative colitis. A very significant article 
by Therese Benedek discusses the psychosomatic implications of the symbi- 
otic relationship between mother and child in pregnancy, birth, and the nurs- 


ing period. 


man), and the an 
Carlson) were highly s 
ality and psychopatholc 
made a report on the psy 
is also less convincing th 


XVI. PEDIATRIC PSYCHIATRY 


s and psychological studies have long been influenc- 


Psychoanalytic concepts | 1 
ing pediatrics and the pediatrician's care of the infant. C. Anderson Aldrich 
E ‘ - > : A 5 
and Mary M. Aldrich published their book Babies Are Human Beings in 
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1938. They defended the infant's right for gratification of its instinctive de- 
sires and needs. 

Feeding disturbances in infants and children have been considered from 
a psychoanalytic point of view by Anna Freud. 

Feeding Behavior of Infants, a Pediatric Approach to Mental Hygiene of 
Early Life, by Arnold Gesell and Frances 1.. По, is credited with making the 
change in child rearing from schedulized feeding, early conditioning in 
toilet training and repressive discipline to self-demand feeding, self-regula- 
tion in toilet training and permissive attitude toward maturation trends in 
behavior. Schedulized feeding methods tend to disturb the instinctual process 
of feeding and to dissociate the act from the powerful urge for pleasure with 
which it was originally associated. Because eating, more than any other bodily 
function, “is drawn into the circle of the child's emotional life and used as an 
outlet for libidinal and aggressive tendencies, ^ it serves as fertile ground for 
neurotic superstructures, Considerate handling with a judicious amount of 
self-determination for the child will reduce vulnerability to neurotic develop- 
ment, D. М. Winnicott has discussed the early infant-mother relation with 
its implication for physical and mental health. 

The transactions of the First Conference of the Macy Foundation on Prob- 
lems of Early Infancy have been published, edited by Milton J. E. Senn. 
From the discussions of an authoritative group of contributors, four principal 
recommendations emerge: 


1) anticipatory guidance for prospective parents; 
2) the establishment of “rooming-in” projects for selected obstetrical cases; 
3) a return to breast feeding; and 4) self-demand schedules. These can be 
considered as significant future trends for infant care. 

Margaret E. Fries describes age-level tests for infants and children involv- 
ing the presentation, removal and restoration of an object of gratification. 
The test for infants is oral, that for ages 114 to 6 years, motor; older children 
are presented with a doll-family situation to encourage projective responses. 
The test conditions are designed to approximate life situations, and the rc- 
sults are considered an indication of the child's general mode of adjustment. 
The attempt to develop objective methods of study is a progressive step and 
points the Way to further work. The close relationship between pediatric 
practice and child psychiatry is indicated and furthered in papers by С. An- 
derson Aldrich, Benjamin Spock, Edith В. Jackson. J. €. Montgomery, and 
L. H. Bartemeier in a symposium on pediatric psychiatry presented at the 
1947 meeting of the American Orthopsychiatric Association. Hale F. Shirley 
published a Psychiatry for Pediatric tans, 1918. There was a Commonwealth 
Fund Conference on the Mental Health Aspects of Pediatrics, the proceed- 
ings of which were edited (1948) by Helen L. Witmer. 


In The Psychoanaly 


: tic Study of the Child, Vol. II, 1947. 
Freud, Anna: 


Psvchoanalytic Study of Infantile Feeding Disturbances, p. 119. 
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XVII. IN-PATIENT PSYCHIATRIC SERVICES 


The first report on an in-patient service for children was by Howard Pot- 
ter in 1935, when he described the psychiatric service for children at the New 
York State Psychiatric Institute. 

In 1940 Frank J. Curran and Paul Schilder in a paper on A Constructive 
Approach to the Problems of Childhood and Adolescence made a survey of 
published studies for the preceding ten years from the children’s and ado- 
lescent’s wards in Bellevue Psychiatric Hospital. "In the course of a lengthy 
and extensive scientific program, the workers in Bellevue Psychiatric Hos- 
pital have acquired a general point of looking at problems of children and 
adolescents which might be of sufficient interest to others to be discussed in 
some detail.“ 

The survey described the v 
utilized on the children's and a 
pital. Detailed descriptions were giv 
lems, problems of the group, and th 


'arious types of individual and group activities 
dolescent's wards of Bellevue Psychiatric Hos- 
en of organic problems, emotional prob- 
e diverse forms of treatments utilized in 
the hospital. The correlation between the various theories of causation of 
atment of the problems was pointed out, to 


emotional disorders and the tres ; 
show that theory and practice should go hand in hand. There should be close 
relationship between individual and group treatment. Group therapy in the 


form of puppet projects and dramatic activities is eere E d є 
rhythmic patterns in perceptual, motor, and emotional ields is provi s by 
Group discussions provide relief from the child s 
fears and anxieties by sharing of mutual experiences, and by the conviction 
Intensive individual treatment, where it is indicated, pro- 

n the background of organized group interests. 
en—a Brief Historical Devel- 


in Psychiatry for Childr 
d the origins of the first institutions having in-patient 
8 


dancing and music classes. 


of social approval. 
gresses more rapidly о 
Lawson G. Lowrey, 
opment (1944), outline 
services for children. 
The number of in-patic 
steadily and there have bee 


nt psychiatric services for children is increasing 
numerous reports on the organization of these 
services and on the kinds of program that they offer the children. These re- 
from the following sources: 1) J. Franklin Robinson, Chil- 
r of Wilkes-Barre, Pa.: 2) Kathleen K. Stewart, Pearl L. 
k. Langley Porter Clinic of San Francisco; 3) Wren- 
State Hospital of California; 4) Anne Benjamin 
Children’s Ward, Psychiatric Division of the 
stitute in collaboration with the Institute of Ju- 
A. Sutton, who presented some of the nursing 


n 


ports have come 
dren's Service Cente 
Axelrod, and S. A. Szure 
shall А. Oliver, Napa 

and Howard Weatherly. 
Illinois Neuropsychiatric In 
venile Research; 5) Helen 


From the Introduction to HE 
Portions of this pa 


» Approach to the Problems of Childhood and 
Further sections will appear 


A Construct 
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er are quoted here. 
Adolescence, p. 125, 1910. iper are q 
in full in this and subsequent volumes. 
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aspects on the same service; 6) Bruno Bettelheim and Emmy Sylvester, Or- 
thogenic School, University of Chicago; 7) Charles Bradley, Fmma Pendle- 
ton Bradley Home, East Providence, Rhode Island; and 8) Kenneth Cam- 
eron, Maudsley Hospital, London. Most of these reports concern themselves 
with the importance of the therapeutic tone of the school or hospital ward, 
the participation of the total staff, the beneficial effects of group living, and 
the opportunities for group therapy. 

After 15 years of experience with some 8,000 problem children brought 
to the children’s ward at the Psychiatric Division of Bellevue Hospital, we re- 
gard the behavior and development in the child as a continuous flow of pat- 
terned and patterning experiences within a relationship involving the inner 
life of the child and the outer world of people, objects, and concepts. Devia- 
tions occur at any point because of disturbances in the continuous flow in the 
patterning, or in the relationship. 


XVIII. CLASSIFICATION OF PROBLEM CHILDREN 


We have found that the problem children of New York City who have 
come to this service can be classified according to the following etiological 
factors: 

l. An inadequate or distorted child-parent relationship during the critical 
infantile and early childhood period due to a) the absence of one or both par- 
ents; b) the presence of a seriously neurotic, psychopathic, alcoholic, or psy- 
chotic parent; c) parents who are otherwise antisocial, aggressive, or inade- 
quate. These conditions result in neurotic behavior disorders or other psy- 
choneurotic reactions. 

2. A critical emotional-social deprivation during infancy with no continue 
ous relationship to a mother figure, e.g., early institutional care or critical 
breaks in the continuity of mother-infant relationships so that normal identi- 
fication processes for social conceptualization do not develop. This leads to 
the psychopathic behavior disorders. 

8. Belonging to a minority social group with all that this implies in eco- 
nomic insecurity, conflicts in identification within one's own family group 
and with the larger social group of the accepted culture. Related factors are 
the greater instability in family structure, lack of privileges in social and 
educational experiences, discrepancies in social ideologies, and often in ad- 
dition, a language problem. zi 

4. Special language or intellectual problems such as retardation in the 
(especially reading disabilities), or specific intellec- 
the group. Cultural е Ana sende ей ana сон BN 
Ура ae bos E osi чу Nae may function in the same way. 
guag ty occurs at th 


development of language 
tual defects interfering 


с early critical period of personality 


development it tends 2 
pment it tends to distort the whole personality. Dificulties in pattern- 
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ing in all fields of behavior are usually coexistent with language disabilities. 

5. The various organic pathological states which may interfere with nor- 
mal intellectual and personality integration, thereby reducing the margin of 
adaptability, and creating more or less severe frustrations and consequent 
anxiety. These include all the encephalopathies—congenital, progressive in- 
flammatory, and traumatic. Schizophrenia may also be included in this 
group. Except when an organic process is heredodegenerative, or the loss of 
tissuc is great, or there is associated a progressive epilepsy; the response to treat- 
ment is more favorable than is generally realized, provided that one or more 
of the other factors do not also exist. 

‘The children who are brought to Bellevue usually present a combination 
of two or more ol the above factors. In general, children have a remarkable 
flicult situations and disabilities, especially if they 


capacity to withstand di 
ning relationship with some adult. 


have the support of a sustail 
XIX. THERAPEUTIC NEEDS OF PROBLEM CHILDREN 
When children with such problems come to the children’s ward at Belle- 
vue Hospital their therapeutic needs m г as. | 
1. A child-adult relationship on some realistic basis, i.e., with a psychia- 
nurse responsible for the ward routine. Through this rela- 
to work through, unconsciously or consciously, 
their identification problems. lationship should run its normal course; 
there should be free and gratifying expression of affection and relationship 
1 of personality development, i. e., good comradeship 
with hero identification in the latency or puberty period, accompanied by 
occasional mothering gestures, and a good deal of frank mothering (or father- 
ing) for the more immature, infantile or childish levels of development, re- 
gical or mental age. 
with contemporaries, in which the individual per- 
ice in an interchange of personality needs. ‘There 
tition, à passive need for support from a stronger 
ual identification or rivalry, objects for social 
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tions where they can check their experiences with those of others. They need 
Opportunities to enrich their concepts and fantasy material from literature, 
folk lore, comics, and other fields, especially with data that is timely and ap- 
propriate to the human problems of the culture in which they are living. | 

1. Expansion of intellectual, motor, and language patterns; acquisition of 
new techniques of acting, thinking, feeling, and living from educational for- 
mulas and projects, organized games, and cultural patterns, | | 

5. A well-established pattern of daily routine based on the child's biologi- 
cal rhythms and the cosmic, institutional and cultural pattern. This offers 
the best form of security and discipline through experiencing a readily antici- 
pated flow of action on a recognizable background with a meaningful pattern. 

6. An adequate specific evaluation by the hospital staff of all factors which 
interfere with normal development, which result in frustrations, and which 
prove to be the cause of deviate behavior. Also the correction of all remedi- 
able factors with appropriate treatment from any field of medicine or educa- 
tion including psychotherapy. 


XX. PSYCHOTHERAPEUTIC TECHNIQUES TO MEET 
THE NEEDS OF PROBLEM CHILDREN 


The various psychotherapeutic techniques or procedures which may be 
used to meet these needs in a general way include: 

1. A well-organized psychiatric hospital ward," study home or resident 
school in which the entire program for the children is organized in a realis- 
tic situation with school, recreational and ward routine or housekeeping ac- 


tivities. The staff of adults should be adequate in number, and especially 
trained in both their own field of activity (psychiatry, teaching, puppetry) 
dramatics, etc.) as well as in the general field of child psychology. They 
should expect to give themselves continually in a warm relationship to the 
children. 

AIL activities should be group activities with an accepted adult to repre- 
sent the leader, teacher or parent substitute, and with the acceptance of other 
children for identification or rivalry, 

Group discussions of ideologie ; 
and the minority represent 


especially those pertinent to the group, 


atives in the group. These discussions should be 
timely. For example, during the w 


it concerned one's own family pro 
lem of aggression w 


ar the special problem of the war and how 
blems and its relation to the general prob- 
as brought up for discussion. 


It should be emphasized that group ther; 


apy Is not time conserving for the 
therapist. 


It is not easier, nor can the ther 


the same time and get better results. Group therapy does not mean the loss 
"бее Chapter | 
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specific experiences which we have had on the Chil- 
he Psychiatric Division of 


Bellevue Hospital. 
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ot individual identifications in the group. On the contrary, group therapy 
is the most difficult form of therapy and is therefore seldom used in an ade- 
quate way. It entails many more relationships between each child and all the 
other children and the adult therapist. The therapist must participate in all 
of these relationships. Among problem children, spontaneous group phe- 
nomena are always developing. They need to be observed, understood, and 
allowed to take their time to develop into a total experience. Group therapy 
may be time conserving for the patient if it is adequately done; through 
it he may get more speedy relief from his disturbances. This is its chief justi- 
fication since time is a most important factor in children where development 
proceeds so fast and regressions and infantile fixations quickly interfere with 
and the attainment of a new stage in maturity. 


the demands of growth 
all types of raw materials and with miniature 


4. Projective techniques with 
toys may be included in various forms of play therapy, such as graphic and 
plastic art, music, puppets, drama, and as many other activities as anyone has 
the ingenuity to utilize. The therapist must clearly understand what children 
at cach age level can do with each medium used, and in each cultural situa- 
tion, and what any deviation from such normal patterns means. With the pro- 
jective techniques. supplemented by the careful observation and preservation 
of fragments of behavior, one can build a picture of the total life pattern of 
the child, his problems and his progress in the therapeutic situation.** The 
adult definitely belongs to and is a part of this situation. Treatment tech- 
niques are not gadgets to be used merely as time, labor, and energy-saving 
devices for the therapist. Nor are they to be used as barriers between the child 
Unless the technique makes demands on the therapist, 


and the therapist. 
ationship with the child, increases both his and the 


brings him into a closer rel 
t should not be used. 


child's experiences. i Р 
anized to follow any special plan or pattern, such 


5. Play therapy can be org; 
as release therapy, insight or affect therapy. 

6. Relationship therapy is of course the background of most of the tech- 
niques, but it may be especially emphasized in some situations by some thera- 


pists (Frederick H. Allen). 


7. Hypnotherapy may be v 
ationship and the expression of fantasy projection. 


narcotherapy, and shock therapy are not ordinarily 
and in suita- 


ised to speed up therapeutic procedures by in- 


creasing the rel 

8. Chemotherapy. 
psychotherapeutic by themselves. They are adjuncts to treatment 
ble cases shorten the time of treatment and facilitate relationships by reliev- 
ing anxiety and aiding in the acquisition of new patterns of thinking, feeling 
and acting. All the other needs of the child have still to be met, and no pro- 
gram should be considered satisfactory which keeps the psychiatrist busy with 


mechanical procedures. 
"See Chapter 18 on the therapy of an individual child utilizing the projective techniques. 


etc. 
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9. Remedial tutoring in reading, speech, or language is one of the most im- 
portant factors in therapeutic approach toa large number e SENE ies 
come to the attention of psychiatric clinics, hospitals or correc tional sli s. 

10. Medical and psychosomatic therapies appropriate to the child's own 
conditicn are important and are a necessary part of any total therapy program. 

1l. Environmental therapies where one treats or otherwise modifies the 
attitudes, relationships, behavior, and programs of parents, teachers, and other 
adults in the child's life. i; 

12. Conferences in which the child appcars are a positive therapeutic 
factor, not sufficiently appreciated.** Staff conferences in which the child does 
not participate and which are based instead on long reports too often imm 
out to be therapeutic not to the child but only to the adults participating. 
They tend to take the adults away from the child for too large a part of the 
time. 

Finally, the task for any child psychiatrist as a diagnostician апа psycho- 
therapist, whether he is functioning in an individual role as a private prac- 
titioner or in a group institutional setup, is to know the child who comes 
to him, his cultural background and the social ideologies of the group 10 
which he belongs, the specific family problems important in the child's life- 
time, the educational theories and techniques to which the child is exposed. 
his own group and interpersonal relationships. Then he must know how to 
evaluate the biological data on the child, his somatic equipment and total 
neurological functioning especially in terms of motility, impulse regulation. 
mannerisms, neurological deviations, and patterned functioning, le must 
know the child's intellectual level with any special 


disabilities and their 
meaning 


in the total picture and its special abilities or compensatory abili- 
ties. It is also necessary to evaluate discrepancies in functions and what they 
mean and be able to compare them through a battery 
order to get a pattern or profile of. functioning. 
development and any discrepancies with other 
fantasy life, handling ol 
be understood, 


of test situations in 
The child's personality 
maturational functions, his 
anxiety, identifications, striving and goals—all must 
Any deviation at any point must be traced through the total 
personality to seek out syndromes which may lead to a specific diagnosis. 
implying a course of treatment, an outcome, and a specific treatment pro- 
Sram. Diagnosis must be further checke 


d with therapeutic tests and the final 
evaluation made in terms of 


the child's needs for treatment and his ability 
to use the treatment procedure available. 
therapeutic technique must be determine 
child's problems and needs 
to satisfy those needs and to 


The successful application of the 
d by the proper evaluation of the 
and by the utilization of the particular technique 
solve those problems. 


“See Bowman, Karl M.: 
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sychiatrist 
peutic procedures for specific syndromes or condit 


ions will not be dealt with in 


FORM AS A PRINCIPLE IN 
THE PLAY OF CHILDREN’ 


Wis: one watches children at play, one soon observes that there arc 
certain. principles that appear again and again. Children often take 
such as carts, trains, etc., and move them on the ground with outstretched 
the center of which is the shoulder joint. 


toys 
arms in a curve or in a half circle, 
The plane on which the play takes place appears to be one factor, the char- 
acteristics of the motor apparatus is another. Heinrich Kluever has observed 
drawings in monkeys which are determined by similar principles. In the next 
chapter it will be shown that motility is a factor in determining the form 
in children's sidewalk drawings and games. In hopscotch the curved form is 
drawn with outstretched arms with the body as a pivot, and the figure in 
which the play takes place is determined by the range of jumping on one 
leg. Rotation around the longitudinal axis is one of the basic forms of move- 
ments, Wolfgang Koehler has described whirling as a form of play in apes. 
of rotation is demonstrated in the movements of the circular 
and to some degree also in the hand. In parietal 
ngitudinal axis, Hans Ной 


The principle 
joints—the shoulder, the hip 
lobe lesions with spontaneous turning on the lor 
and Paul Schilder also observed a tendency for rotation in movements in the 
circular joints.* 

Specific motor tendencies find an expression in the play of children. The 
ane on which the play takes place. The forma- 


motility adapts itself to the p! 
play of children. When 


tion of foreground and background is basic for the 
a child gets a number of lead soldiers or other toys for play, the form of its 
play is partially determined by the form of the field in which the play takes 
place. 

On the ward, Joey, aged 314, 
and also on the bench. He also transferred the 


put soldiers near to the border on the table 
m to the border of the wash 


1 Bender, Lauretta and Schilder, Paul: reprinted from The Journal of Genetic Psychology. 


49:251-261, 1936 

?Subsequent to the writing of this paper, we d 
longitudinal axis in childhood schizophrenia was the characteristic motility of the schizophrenic 
child, already suggested by Paul Schilder, and w 
problems, “ego boundary” problems and many 
Lauretta, Childhood Schizophrenia, 1947. 

Joseph B. Teicher, with the assistance 
to 13 years of age on our wards; he also reviewed the literature pertainir 


children. 


eveloped the concept that the whirling on the 


as in part, at least, the basis for body image 
other. psychological problems. Sec Bender. 


of Paul Schilder studied the motility of 200 children 4 
ng to motility of 
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basin. He put a horse in the center of a small desk calendar. He pressed the 
head of the horse against the cork of a closed ink bottle as if trying to push 
it in and said, “I push him in this." He even attempted to put the soldier 
parallel to the vertical wall and was disappointed when it did not stay in 
this position. The geometrical and phy 
determining factors in the pl: 


ical qualities of a given field are 
б of children. The instance of the ink bottle 
shows that the form of the object is another determining factor. It becomes 
a symbol of something into which one can push something else. Later the 
more primitive geometrical forms will again be considered. This child liked 
clusters of three men around a horse. He arranged soldiers in a row. He 
put a soldier in each of three corners of the wash basin. He arranged soldiers 
and tongue depressors in forms of incomplete symmetry so that he got 
primitive arrangements of clusters, rows, Or an irregular star. 


The observation of this child attempting to place the toys against the wall 
makes it clear that experiments with gravitational qualities are factors which 
have to be considered in the play of children. This child at first did not 
understand the significance of gravity. For Nora, 4 years, and Rita, 3 years, 
pushing objects over or allowing them to fall in play was a great pleasure. 
These are instances of active experimentation with gravity. 

There is no question but that the play of these children also had another 
meaning. Joey was continually giving commands to the toys which he put 
in specific places. In the play of the two little girls, their delight in asserting 
their power and aggressiveness was obvious. The formal elements are, of 
course, not isolated parts of psychic life but are 
tion of children. Knocking toys down satisfied 
children but it also helped to a bette 


parts of the biological orienta- 
the aggressive impulses of the 
r handling of problems of physical laws 
connected with gravitation. Whether an object is to be upright or is to lie 
down is partially a moral problem (aggression and submission), but it is also 
a problem of physics and of the от 
to gravity and the physic 
perception and knowled 
of the individual. 

Larry, 4 years, and Russell, 
into an upright position the 
aminer pushed a doll down, 
after this play, Larry noticed 
fall down." 


rientation of the individual with regard 
al world. Orientation means (for man) not only 
ge but includes also the motor side of the adaptation 


5 years, showed a great interest in replacing 
dolls that had fallen down. Whenever the ex- 
Russell would stand it up again. Immediately 
aman cleaning the windows and said, “He will 


In children’s later deve 


з lopment there is а tendency for clusters to develop 
Into more symmetric. 


al forms, The matching of objects plays a great part. 


Objects which are similar i i Thi 
| je s which are similar in shape and color are put into groups. This was 
shown, for example, by Vivian, 9 ye 


enttels ars. Her play with china toys consisted 
Irely in arranging them in differ. 


ent symmetrical forms on the table and 
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in moving them from one form to the text, sometimes transporting them 
by means of tiny carts. 

Mention has been made that Joey, 314 years, showed a tendency to push 
the horse into the ink bottle. In older children, the tendency to put lead 
soldiers into carts, either lying down or standing, was found. They tried to 
pile in as many soldiers as possible, sometimes shoving the soldiers in rather 
roughly. It was a great satisfaction for them to have as many in the car as 


possible. If there were both bigger and smaller cars, the smaller cars were put 
ars old, for instance, puts one car 


into the larger cars as well. Emmanuel, 5) 
in the other and says he will put them in the garage. 'The same principle 
can be observed in older children as will be noted from the following 
11 years, a boy with average intelligence: 

They had a war—the Americans and Indians. I am on the side of the Ameri- 
cans because that is my nationality. (What is the matter with the Indians?) 
They can’t fight so good. Iam only playing with them. Here is the battlefield 
(puts all the soldiers in carts and puts them in another position). Bang Bang. 
The guy is dead. (The Americans kill four Indians; one Indian knocks down 
an American.) They are having a war because they don’t like Indians... 
cer in the big truck). That is the place where they carry 
things because they can’t carry them with their hands; they are too big. (He 
lines all the vehicles up and lines the soldiers up along the edge of the table.) 

I am going to put some over here, too. (In a later course of the play he places 
vehicles in a serics whereas they were parallel before. He likes to give orders 
to his lead soldiers. He always arranges the soldiers in groups.) 


This protocol shows an elaboration of the same form principles which we 
found in the younger children. The elaboration partly consists in adding 
meaning to the formal situation. This tendency is already present in the 
They put a soldier, for instance, in a car “because he is 
" One gets the impression that the 


protocol from Charles, 


(he puts the small ra 


younger children. 
dead" or "tired" or "he has gone home. 


formal principle of putting something in something is more basic and is 
merely exemplified 
Children are never satisfied with 


merely a transition to a chaos, that is, 
heap. But new organization is immediately sought again. For the older chil- 


dren, the groups of the materials have a definite meaning as for instance a 
group of soldiers, pirates, or Indians. In younger children, however, group- 
ing as such is the main purpose. Although the same principles reappear in 
the new groupings, the new grouping is never completely identical with the 
previous one. Joey, 316 years old, brought soldiers and tongue depressors to- 
gether in a symmetrical form without comment, the older children usually 


gave some definite meaning to their groupings. It is as if they were trying to 


1 by the meaning that is added. 
any form that is reached. One form is 


putting the toys into an unorganized 


? Questions by the psychiatrist to the child are italicized. 
2 y psy 
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adapt the formal principles better to the total situation and to its meaning. 
In this respect it is particularly interesting to follow the development of a 
situation which we have called the automobile test A man is put between 
three cars which are so placed that the front ends are all pointing towards 
the man. In the younger children the man and the cars are pushed about 
without much regard for the inner quality and meaning of the objects. 
Children start to move the car, or at any rate to imagine a movement which 
corresponds to the structure and position of the cars, In such an experiment 
where James, 7 years, and Dorothy, 9 years, are present, the girl starts running 
the car, the boy runs the man down with a car and puts him into another 
car. (What did you do?) "I knocked him down, he was run over, the guy 
was carrying him." (Why did you stand him up again?) "He will be run over 
again,” said Dorothy. “The car will run over him and he will be dead.” In 
the midst of a discussion about death, Dorothy kisses the smaller car and says, 
“Because it is so little,” She puts it in another car and says, I don't want it 
to get knocked over.” The car with its momentum needs to be played with, 
according to its structure, It carries with it an immediate pattern for aggres- 
siveness but only older children are able to grasp this situation. The younger 
ones express aggression by merely knocking over. Of course a complicated 
object like a car does not merely carry the meaning of aggression in it, but it 
is also, as mentioned before, a vessel and a container. The definite meaning ol 
an object, of course, depends on the total situation. 

The following protocol of Emmanuel, 5 years old, is given as an example 
Of this discussion: 

(A cowboy is placed between two cars in front of Emmanucl.) He says: It 
bumps him. He better watch out—because—he is dead. (He knocks down the 
car.) Fall down car. (Several other cars are now put at his disposal and he piles 
up the cars.) I am making something. Put this one on top because it fell down. 
Goes slow because it is broke. (He lines up the little cars against the wall.) It 
will crack. (Knocks a big car against a little onc.) Now it cracks. (Piles them 
up again.) Now I make a car. (He puts a little car in a big one.) It is broke 
I tell you so many times, [t broke itself, I say. All the cars broke. Put it in the 

64 tit fixed. I bring it back. (Gets men and puts them in the larger 

car.) They are garage me 
soldiers with Carts and w 
circus. He puts 
looks all over u 


garage and ge 
n to fix the car. (The next day he gets a set of lead 
rooden toys representing the various members of a 
all the toys in the largest cart including the smaller carts. He 
Д 1€ floor for more toys.) This is the march. (He lines all of the 
arcus toys on one side and the lead soldiers on the other side and knocks over 
the circus toys and then the lead soldiers.) They knock down, they go to sleep. 
I fix them all over. (He puts all the lead toys and the circus toys in the cart 


again. He puts small autos, soldiers, elephants, etc., all in the larger cart. Then 
he knocks them all out again.) 


They are dead. They got run over. 


cc also Bender, Lauretta and Schilder, Paul: Studies in Aggression, 1936, j» 125. 
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In a little older age group, the consideration for the actual meaning of the 
toys is greater. The following is the protocol of a play session with Amad, age 
9 years, and Leon, age 7 years: 

Leon: (Two cars and a man.) The car is going to run the good guy over. 
He will die. 

Amad: He don't die. He will get hurt and they bring him to the hospital 
and he will get better and when he sees that truck again he gets that man and 
kills him. 

Leon: That man is going to break the car up and burn the man in the car 
so it won't run over him no more. (How can he if he is dead?) The car got 
electric and burns him up. The car could fall. The feet must go on the electric 

This car was coming and he was strong, and he 


and then the car could fall. 
went back that way, then that car comes and he don’t see it and he gets hurt 
and they bring him to the hospital. He gets better, sees the truck, burns it up, 
puts it on fire 

Amad: He puts dynamite under it, then ran away, 

Leon: Ihe car is coming and the man is going across and the car got the 
and the man got hurt. The car went right on the man's foot 
They bring him to the hospital. They gave 


and brings it in the river, makes the motor go. 


man run over, 


and the man got a broken foot. | 
[oot to walk. When he sees the car he is going to take the 


him a stick and a ? 
rotor off and put it on his car, and break that car and put 


wheels off and the n 
it in the river. [ 1f E 

Leon: (Presented with an irregular arrangement of several figures with a 
small car.) This is a good guy. < 
so that he comes with all the guns 
increasingly violent and many more of the 


lead and piled into the car.) 


This is a bad guy. This guy is going to kill this 
guy with a knife, and he is going to shoot 
that guy. (The play becomes 
lead soldiers are considered as ¢ 
The purely formal elements are decidedly subordinated and integrated 
Only when the play progresses do the more primitive 
and more into the foreground. The play satisfied 
1 which correspond to the form of 


to the mental content. 


form elements come more Ha 
those instinctual tendencies of the children А : : ; 
aggressiveness of the children is able to 


the play. In the instances given the 
express itself in play. М | 

It is characteristic o£ the children never to be satisfied with any less than all 
the playthings which are available. I hey want to get everything that is to 
they are restless and dissatisfied. The child is only tempo- 
| verything that is in the room. The children 
and whether we could not buy all the toys 
1 is very characteristic: 


be had, otherwise 
rarily satisfied when he has got ¢ 
often ask where the toys come from 
in the store for them, The following protoco f сиам 4 
Russell, 5 years old, was an aggressive, overactive child with inferior intelli- 
gence (IQ 71) and Larry, 4 years old, average intelligenc oat as. pii: shy and 
quiet in the hospital but had come in with a history of temper tantrums at 


home. The examiner knocks a doll over in the presence of the children. 
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Larry: 'Take another one. 

Russell: Me take another one. 

Larry: Look at the two here. 

Russell: Me throw it down. Stand it up. One doll. Two dolls. Stand up one 
doll. (When the doll falls down very easily, the chief interest of the children 
is to get it into an upright position. Whenever the examiner pushes the doll 
down, Russell stands it up again and takes it in his hand, He is rather petulant. 
Larry takes the dolls in his hand in a protective way. He picks up the lead 
soldiers and looks at them very carefully. Russell wants everything immediate- 
ly. He insists on it.) Give me all the mans, (When the toys are taken out of the 
drawer he does not want the toys which are given to him but tries to take 
other toys out of the examiner's pocket. Larry does not show any constructive 
effort to play. He merely takes everything to himself in a rather protective 
manner and only lets a car run slowly over the table. He is carcful not to let 
the cars collide. Russell, meanwhile, had apparently forgotten that he wanted 
dolls out of the examiner's pocket, but he is readily reminded of it. He puts 
his hand in the examiner's pocket and says, "No more, only matches." He 
appears to be disappointed. Larry asks for the horse, "Lets sec the horse." 
Russell immediately loses interest in what he has. Russell has a definite 
reaction pattern in that he wants everything and once he has it he is not in- 
terested in it any more.) 

Russell: 'The bad boy won't give me the cars. Russell is somewhat domi- 
nated by the idea that something is being withheld from him. In order to get 
the cars he takes two pieces of paper and gives them to Larry. When Larry 
finally gives him the things he has no more interest in what he has asked for. 
Russell offers Larry the broken legs of a doll. The interest in getting some- 
thing he hasn't got makes active play for him completely impossible. He wants 
to get the last thing that the other boy has. When something is given to Larry, 
Russell immediately becomes excited. Finally he gives Larry the broken legs 
of the doll again with a great gesture of generosity. Larry could be induced 
to give the other boy everything. 

In play Larry seems to put the lead soldiers together without putting them 
in any action. He is careful to avoid knoc king any of the figures over. He docs 
not protest when one toy after another is taken away. He takes two trucks and 
when given a doll which is named Doris, his sister's name, he makes a noise 
with his mouth, plays with the larger car and tries to put the doll in the car. 
He is shy and does not even dare to take off the doll's hat, When the examincr 
pushes the doll over, he heaps the two cars upon her abdomen and face and 
he continues to play, covering the dolls with cars. Finally he brings the car 
near the doll, which is now standing, but does not push her down. He brings 
it as near as he can. The examiner pushes the doll down with the car, and he 
repeats it. He lets the doll fall down rather carefully. When he plays he is 


careful not to come too near the doll. He frequently covers the doll up with 
the cars. ; 


He sees a man cleaning windows and says, "He will fall down." This is a 


оо 
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child who restricts himself in movements to small and rhythmic expressions. 

He is not very active in play. After he left the room, he had a severe temper 

tantrum in the nursery, Later when he was sought out he was found smeared 

with his feces. 

It is evident that the emotional problems and the formal problems cannot 
be completely separated. The child's experimentation with form and con- 
sion of its tendencies to come to a better handling ol 


figuration is an expr 
objects by action. By trial and error the child comes to an insight into the 
structure of objects. To the structure of the objects belong also the general 
spatial qualities, the law of gravitation, push and momentum. The child has 
to learn about lines, series, and groups. Furthermore, when something can 
be put into something else the child is learning about form in general. It 
is remarkable that the same gestalt rules apply to the play of children as we 
have found in spontaneous drawings and sidewalk games* and also in the 
visual motor gestalt experiences.“ These form problems lead to emotional 
problems—problems of destruction, preservation and protection. We are of 
the opinion that the emotional problems and the so called form problems 
are in essence identical. One could consider the problems of impact and put- 
into another as specifically sexual problems as, for example, 
Melanie Klein has done. She sees every collision in the play of children as a 
symbolic reference to parental intercourse, If one puts emphasis merely on 
the sexual interpretation, one neglects biological connections which are at 
least as important as the sexual. One could with some justification consider 
the child's interest concerning parental intercourse as an application of its 
general interest in impact and in putting one thing inside of another. In 
the children in our group in which this play method could be used (under 10 
ycars of age) we found no difference between boys and girls in this respect. 
The specific life history of the individual child often determined the particu- 
lar formal principles which were used. In one of our children the motif of 
attacking from behind was conspicuous. In some children the impact pron: 
lem plays the greater part; in others the tendency to put things into other 
things. In other words there is a general trend ol psychophysiological organ- 
ization which is not rigid but is rather a mode of procedure adaptable to the 


ting one thing 


biological situation. 
SUMMARY 


children is determined by the possible motor and perceptual 
patterns of the organism. Rotation of the body around its longitudinal axis 
and circular movements of outstretched limbs are of special importance. The 
motility adapts itself to the plane on which the play takes place. The play starts 


See Chapter 3. 
ê See Chapters 1 and 5. 


The play of 
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with the formation of foreground and background. The child undertakes a 
continuous experimentation with regard to the geometrical qualities of lines. 
angles and clusters. In three-dimensional play the child is particularly inter- 
ested in whether something can be put into something else. Further experi- 
mentation concerns gravitation, push, pull, and momentum. The experi- 
mentation with space and mass (geometry and physics) is based upon the 
instinctive drives of children and is accordingly dependent upon their indi- 
vidual problems. The definite form of the play is adaptable to the biological 
situation. Form principles reflect merely the general plan of psychophysio- 
logical organization. 


= 2 о 


FORM PRINCIPLES IN THE SIDEWALK DRAWINGS 
AND GAMES OF CHILDREN' 


HILDREN'S drawings have been studied extensively [rom many view- 
С points, and. these studies have thrown much light on the conceptual 
lopment of the child. Florence Goodenough was able 
and thereby has produced a 


and intellectual deve 
to standardize children's drawings of a man 
est for the child's intellectual level of development. 
es Sully in 1897 had made a valuable study of chil- 
lopmental stages; he arrived at conclusions 


simple and satisfactory t 
Before her, however, Jam 
dren's drawings at different deve 
very similar to thosc established by Goodenough's more systematized study. 
He outlined three stages: 
blings as the result of an aimless to-and-fro swaying of the pencil producing 
à chaos of slightly curved lines. These scribblings are purely spontaneous 
and have no resemblance to any model presented. They may accidentally 
and be given a name, or the child may make believe that 
arbitrarily given. Wilhelm Preyer's child? in his 
second year said that he was "writing houses" while he was scribbling in this 
fashion. 2) There is a second stage of primitive circular design best char- 
acterized by lunar schemes of the human face. This is gradually evolved from 
curved lines become loops, and crudely placed dots indi- 
cate that the relationship of features is more important than their details. 
Trunk and limbs are entirely unimportant (see Fig. 3b). 3) In the third stage 
there is a more sophisticated treatment of the human form, James Sully 
ation that the early pictorial forms of human 
ation. He concludes that the child as an 


1) There is an early stage of vague formless scrib- 


resemble some form 
they have meaning which is 


the first stage as the 


makes the interesting observ 
beings have an embryonic configur 3 
artist is more of a symbolist than a naturalist. 
The report of investigations the world over shows a remarkable constancy 


i Rewritten from The Pedagogical Seminar and Journal of Genetic Psychology, 41:192-210, 
1932. 

Since this paper was W 
especially Wolf, Werne 
in young children in various 
on the basis of gestalt principles, 
the child on this material. Man 
studies. See Chapter J. pp- 15-17. 

? Preyer, Wilhelm: Die Seele des Kir . 

See Dennis, Wayne: The Historical Beginnings © 


pertinent to this subject. 


ritten in 1932, there have been noteworthy contributions in this field, 
re-school Child. He studied expressive activity 


The Personality of the р 
arcas of. behavior but especially in their drawings, analyzed them 
and based his thesis of the development of the personality of 


y of Kurt Lewin's students use children’s drawings for their 


7. 
ides, 1882. 
f Child Psychology, for the earliest studies 
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in the order of development both in regard to the method of indicating sepa- 
rate items and their relationship to each other, and in regard to the order in 
which these items and relationships tend to appear. George 5. Rouma (1912) 
made one of the most extensive studies and included the productions ol 
subnormal children. He found that the drawings of these children were 
similar to those of younger children and were characterized by frequent re- 
gressions to the inferior stages with special emphasis on automatisms, flight 
of ideas, fragmentation, meticulousness, and frequent recurrences of the 
same form, 

Careful studies of individual children were an important source of informa- 
tion in the early stages of research in this field. In 1913 J. M. Baldwin re- 
ported the course of his daughter's development in her ability to draw from 
the 19th to the 27th month. At the earliest age there was the “simplest and 
vaguest and most general imitation of the teacher's movements, not the trac- 
ing of the mental picture. There was no semblance of conformity between 
the child’s drawing and the copy. She could not identify it herself.“ He 
found that at the 19th month there were only sweeping, whole-arm move- 
ments from the shoulder. A few months later she began to flex the elbow 
and wrist and at 27 months she was able to manipulate her fingers. At that 
time her productions were made of loops in the clock-wise direc tion with an 
emphasis on the horizontal plane. In each new drawing there was a tendency 
to carr 


over a whole or a part of the previous drawing. The motor functions 
appeared to develop somewhat separate from the perceptive functions. Simi- 
lar observations were made by Wilhelm Preyer in 1888 and 1880 of the de- 
velopment of his son. | 

W. Ament (1926) found that at three years of age there is no resemblance 
between the child's drawing and the model. Later the first recognizable draw- 
ings were of a man made up ol loop units, and then of animals made in the 
same way. Some of Ament’s illustrations of children's drawings of animals 
are of particular interest. ‘They were made in such a way that there was a long 
horizontal loop for the body and a small round loop at the left side for the 
head. but the body loop extending to the right was bent around a little and 
was terminated by a curling tail that bent with the whole figure in a clock- 
wise direction, Near the head was the first small loop for a leg and this was 
perseverated five or six times without regard for the natural. number - 
legs. All were curved with the figure in a clockwise direction so that the 
whole gave the marked impression of a whirl or vortical design. In the same 
way the child made a stork. cow. pig. mouse, dog, and cat. Marie W. Shinn 
m following the development of her niece, 1893 to 1897, found that the 
child could recognize “О” in her 12th and 12th month although she then 
tended to confuse this letter with "C" and “Q,” which, however, she learned 


Bi 
Mwin. James Mi: бона and Ethical Implications of Mental Development 
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to distinguish in the next few weeks. In the 109th week she drew circles 
in imitation of her aunts arm movements and made many spontaneous 
scribblings back and forth over each other. 
Florence Goodenough from a careful analy 
from her own material concluded that in young children there is a relation- 
ship between concept development as shown in drawings, and general intelli- 
gence. Drawing is primarily a language or form of expression for the child. 
In the beginning he draws what he knows. This is the ideoplastic stage of M. 


sis of published studies and 


Verworn (1907). Later the child attempts to draw what he sees; this is the 
physioplastic stage. The features of the ideoplastic stage are seen in the child's 
int or interesting, and to 


tendency to exaggerate items that seem impor 
minimize or omit the other parts. The child pays little attention to the details 
of the object before him. Florence Goodenough summarized her psycho- 
logical interpretation of children's drawings as follows: Association by fa- 
and evaluation of component parts and their spatial rela- 


miliarity; analys 
tionship and proportions; judgment of the same; abstraction, reduction, and 
simplification of. parts; coordination of eye and hand movements; adapta- 
bility. 
These conclusions were influenced in part by those of G. Paulsson (1923) 
that "meaning" is the guide to graphic structure in the child's development 
j 5 S 3 . T . с E 
from the primitive schematic stage to the highest manifestation of the ar- 
listic mind; that association by similarity is an important part in graphic art, 
ssion has its origin in the 


and that the first impulse towards graphic expres i; 
desire for emotional outlet and in the pleasure derived from objectivation of 
emotions. Я 

A much earlier analysis by L- S. Cushman (1908) seems to give us more 
insight into the subject. She said, “АП the fine arts have this in common 
they interpret the human mind. This mind is so constituted that it seeks 
organization of the material with which it deals. Therefore logical unity or 
arrangement is the basic principle of all art. In those parts which appeal 
through the eye the unity must be spatial. This unity is more important than 
detail."* Coming as early as 1908, this is an interesting anticipation of the 
gestalt theory of sensory organization. Of course Wolfgang Koehler goes 
much further, stating that “order and distribution in the sensory field is in 
each case the result of sensory dynamic interactions,” and “that all experi- 
enced order in space is a true representation of corresponding order in the 


underlying dynamic context of the physiological process. 
The classical statement that the "child draws what he knows, not what 
we had undue influence on the psychological interpreta- 


he sees” seems to hi p j 
awines. It is obviously unfair to the child, who knows 
И gs. ) 


tion of children's dr 


Cushman, I. S.: The Art Impulse, Its Form and Relation to Mental Development. 


* Koehler, Wolfgang: Gestalt. Psyc hology. 
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a great deal more than he draws. Thus Florence Goodenough herself. points 
out the fact that the small child can recognize his mother or even a small 
photograph of his mother, although neither he nor indeed most adults could 
tell by what details or combination of details this is possible; nor could he or 
most adults draw a recognizable picture of the mother, either from life or by 
copying a photograph. Or again, as Goodenough points out, a child of three 
years can point to his own hair or that in a good picture, but he almost 
invariably omits the hair when he drawsa picture of a man. 

It thus becomes apparent that what the child knows is based on perceptual 
and therefore conceptual recognition of certain constellations or gestalten 
that have significance for him, and that this capacity is not based upon his 
recognition or analysis or evaluation of details as such, but of their relation- 
ship to each other and to his whole world. On the other hand, his graphic 
representation of his world is based on hisability to make symbols that repre- 
sent these relationships of parts, and their total meaning to him. This ability 
is one that, even in the average adult, falls far below what he knows about 
his world. The problem, therefore, and one to be discussed fully later,* is 
to discover the mechanisms for the or igins of the graphic symbols. 

Of course, in such a problem there are both motor and sensory elements 

$0 interwoven that they cannot be separated, which form an organized per- 
ceptual motor pattern. Kurt Koffka has pointed out that even during de- 
velopment all motor acquisitions have a sensory component, and it is also 
held that movement is a nec essary condition for perception, at least in the 
primitive stage of dey clopment. Thus the organism is an organism-as-a-whole 
Or IL is no organism at all. 
It is not possible to eliminate particularly the motor side of the problem 
in children, They do not have the language facility to describe their per- 
ceptual experiences and it is better to deal with the visual motor pattern 
in their drawings. Before he can draw at all the child must first be able to 
manipulate his own hands and the tool. It appears that the motor activity 
develops first or at least independently of the optic imagery, that the child's 
carliest productions are purely motor phenomena or merely hand movements 
or scribblings without meanings, and that his first satisfaction is derived from 
the simple rhythmic movement. Later he adds meaning to his own scrib- 
blings, and only subsequently starts his drawing with some preconceiy ed con- 
cept. This purely motor stage persists even to an age when a child recognizes 
and reacts to many complicated sensory patterns in his world. 

In this chapter, interest is focused on the spontaneous productions of 
children in chalk drawings on the sidewalks and open pavements of parks. 
The numerous small parks that dot New York’s east side afford a great 


“Katz. Dora: De; Aufbau der Tastwelt, 1095. 
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wealth of material, for during pleasant weather they are so frequently covered 
with the drawings of the neighborhood children. These drawings present 
several advantages over the usual paper-pencil or slate-chalk drawings, the 
main one being their absolute spontaneity. The children draw for the fun of 
the thing and apparently with no other goal than the immediate joy of ac- 
tivity and production, except in case of sidewalk games such as hopscotch, 
where the drawings afford the setting for the game. 

The sidewalk drawings also afford us an opportunity to study drawings 
produced under varying motor conditions. The child may be either sitting 
or kneeling on the ground on which he is drawing, or leaning over from a 
standing position, or even balancing himself on roller skates and drawing 
ps. Yet the pictures produced in this way are in many 


with large arm swee 
those described so extensively in the literature, 


respects quite similar to 
which were obtained by the usual paper-pencil method. 

Perhaps one of the important differences is dependent upon the unlimited 
A child with plenty of chalk, with pavement all about him, 


amount of space. 
ally unconscious of any observation, rarely draws 


with plenty of time, and tot 
ure, He draws and draws and scribbles all over the 


his scribbles display some unexpected form; experi- 
lifies it first this way and then that by some such 
a loop or extending a line, often leaving some 
fragment of design incomplete in order to try a new variation, He may for 
some reason leave this place and at some subsequent time take up the game 
or other playmates may adopt his idea and play 


a complete isolated fig 
place, delighted when 
menting with this, he moc 
simple variation as enlarging 


again in some new location, 
with it in their own way. Thus definite schools of design may prevail through- 


out a neighborhood for days at a time. 


satisfaction derived from these sidewalk pro- 
| motor onc. This is especially true of the 
also in the older ones. They may simply make 
large arm movements with circular swaying lines until they have filled all the 
nearby space or have used up the chalk (Fig. 1). At times they whirl them- 
selves around, making large circles. and then they may fill them in, block by 
block, At other times simple designs or directional features are presented, 
block of cement white or colored, leaving the others as 
arious fixed points on the pave- 


It becomes evident that the 
ductions is certainly largely : 
younger children, but it occurs 


such as making one 
background, or lines may be drawn from v 
ment, or the child simply moves along. drawing lines in the direction in 
Numbering things is 
trends of children. We have elsewhere reported 


hich counting, preoccupation 


which he is going a frequent pastime possibly closely 
s going. 
associated with the impulsive 
our studies on impulsions in children? among w 
with spacc, and drawings play a prominent part. Impulsions have their ori- 
8 € sa © ~ 7 


1 Schilder. Paul: Impulsions, a Specific Disorder in the Behavior of Chil 


7 Bender, Lauretta anc à А : 
who was one of the children reported in this study. 


dren, and Chapter 5: Billy 
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gins in early infantile situations and desires appropriate to young children. 
They may be exaggerated into a behavior disorder in some prepubertal chil- 
dren but they do not take on the nature of compulsions and obsessions until 
after puberty. Blocks of city pavements are numbered consecutively, or 
simple designs such as oblongs are made and marked off in parts and num- 
bered. Asa result, any given area is usually filled with many of these different 
activities as well as with the better organized pictures ol older children. In 


Fic. la 
Fic. la. Sidewalk scribblings (chalk). 


Fic. Ib. Hopscotch drawings (f halk). 


ho latter case loops and circles in many variations are gradually worked 
into more elaborate designs (Fig. 1а). 

Our studies of the genesis and maturation of visual motor gestalten in 
normal and defective children, as well as of native, “primitive” children, 
showed that whirls and loops were characteristic of the most pi imitive levels: 

Dora Musold, working with Karl Buehler and Н. Vokelt (1996), tested 
СВ loi their ability to discriminate the size of spheres, surface circles. 
sonau putt and straight lines. She found that the small children had 
better discrimination for spheres than the adults or older children, but had 
тп а discrimination for straight lines. This is further evidence to 
END in the developing mentality, spheres (in the case of three dimen- 
a от circles are biologically more primitive as perceptual experien e 
than. straight lines. The child is first acquainted with his own Ante s 
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mother's body, his own feces, her breast, and face. James Sully has made the 
interesting comment that the carliest pictorial forms have embryonic char- 
acteristics. The possibility is impressive that the postural model of the body* 
is the first perceptual experience and helps to determine the organization of 
the visual field, but as Kurt Koffka says, "It is not the simplest forms but 
those biologically most important which are the first evident in infantile per- 
ception."? However the visual field may have underlying physiological fea- 
of its own that determine its organization into movement of a whirling, 
Leo Kanner and Paul Schilder“ have shown that the 
agery are movements of a wavy and cir- 


tur 
circular, and wave type. 
characteristic properties of optic im 
cular nature, with scintillations and multiplications or fading and diffusing 
of the image or parts of it, and participation of the background in the same 


process. 
Preliminary to a discussion of the more elaborate pictorial designs of chil- 


dren, some of their sidewalk games may be considered. Hopscotch is a game 
that has several variations which are dependent upon the different age levels, 
that is, on the maturational level of the perceptual motor pattern. Of course 
this is not absolute, as older children often play with a younger group and 
older children sometimes revert to simpler forms. and 


vice versa; also, 
res emulate their elders. But in general small tots 


younger children sometin 
just able to hop on one leg make a simple whirl design on the pavement, 


mark it off in blocks and hop from block to block until they reach the 
center (Fig. 1b). The aim is always to hop on one foot, without putting the 
other foot down and without touching any line. The size of the loop de- 
pends on the abilities of the 
made smaller at the open end. This is a very simple game but it apparently 
able satisfaction for youngsters of four to seven years. One sees 
erceptual motor game involving the prin- 


members of the group; it is readily enlarged or 


affords consider 
in it an almost pure example of a р 
ciples of a visual pattern of a primitive whirl and a motor pattern involving 


a rhythmical hopping in a whirling direction. Whirling is an activity that 
young children enjoy very much which appears to be dependent upon their 
о J Р 3 
аре „ес ; 11 7 " WC M S e 
primitive postural reflexes sensations. Wolfgang Koehler's 
whirling games. 
children make a hopscot 


and vestibular 


apes played similar 


The more mature ch design, the general outline 


schilder. Paul: [mage and Appearance of the Human Body. 


„ Котка, Kurt: The Growth of the Mind. 
% Kanner, Leo, and Schilder, Paul: Movement in Optic Image. 
? Schilder, Paul: Brain and Personality. 
Joseph D. Teicher in Preliminary Survey of 
of the whirling postural reflexes and found that t 
It is at this age that v 
d or regressed motility, the whirling pattern persists. 


Motility in Children investigated the maturation 
he tendency to whirl when the head is turned 
disappears at about 8 years: arious whirling games are so important in 


children’s play. In children. with retarde 
See Bender, Lauretta and Schilder. Paul: Mannerisms as Organic Motility Syndrome, 
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of which is more rectangular, although it is rounded at the top wherc 
"heaven" or "home" or "rest" is located. The lower part is marked off, by 
crossed lines, into eight or ten square sections. The aim is also more complex. 
A block is used and the child hops kicking the block from one square to the 
next until it reaches the top. The player must not touch a line or put down 
the elevated foot and the block must each time be kicked into the next space 
without stepping on a line. This involves several more complicated processes. 
The primitive circular form used by the younger children has organization 
only from the periphery to the center and in a clockwise or counterclockwise 
direction. But in this more advanced form, there is a top and a bottom, and 


à right and a left side, and there are also straight lines crossing each other. 
The motor pattern requires a better adaption; it includes the accurate control 
of an inanimate object and also a back and forth direction. 

A still more sophisticated form of this game is played by girls of eight or ten 
years. They make a cross-shaped design such as is seen in Figure Ib. The 
pattern includes the alternate position of form, and the motor activity in- 
cludes an extra step over paired spaces between each hop in the individual 
spaces, at the same time kicking a block from one space to the next. This 
represents merely an elaboration of the previous game by the addition of 
an alternating rhythm in both the sensory and the motor patterns. 

It will be noted that there is a close resemblance between the scribblings 
shown in Figure la and the hopscatch designs shown in Figure 1b. These 
smaller scribblings were often found near an arca where girls were playing 


hopscotch on larger forms of a similar configuration. This shows the tendency 
for the games to grow out of the primitive scribblings and for drawing designs 
to be influenced by the motor games, by a reversion back to the simpler 
forms. 

Of great interest are the drawings that were found scattered lavishly on the 
sidewalks in a spirit of experimentation, such as are reproduced in Figures 
9 


and 3. In Fig. 2a, is seen a study in whirligigs, sometimes just for their 
own sake, or, as the tail of a cat, but most often as the central theme in a 
human figure; here it is featured as the hair. The rest of the body is sup- 
pressed in various ways: once the legs and feet are missing but the hands are 
exaggerated, again the arms are missing but the legs are better represented. 
but at best any of the limbs are unimportant as compared to the hair. The 
body is always shown in a similar way, as is also the face, in which the eyes 
are the only feature to appear. Even in the cat a similar pattern is shown. 
In different parts of the same park, numerous modifications of this design 
were seen, and continued to appear for several days. This might be looked 
upon as a period in which the school whirligigs dominated the art tendencies 
in this particular locality. 


Fi 9 У e 3 x 
8. 2b shows a Halloween study, and was found at Halloween time. 
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The simple incomplete primitive loop is used with variations to form an 
apple, a pumpkin, a jack-o-lantern, a bouquet, and several human forms. The 
surrounding neighborhood was covered with several more of these in various 
forms of fragmentation, duplication and evolution. 

Fig. 3a represents an experiment in angular creatures. Its similarity to 
the second form of hopscotch is evident, although no hopscotch was seen in 
this park at this time. 

A well developed girl of about 7 years was seen experimenting with tri- 


Fic. 2b 


Fic 
Fic. 2a. Whirligig sidewalk drawings (chalk). 


‚ 2b. Halloween sidewalk drawings (chalk). 


angles and squares in the study in Fig. 3a. It might be commented along 
that the trend in cubistic art represents about a 7 year level in the 
form representation.“ It is as though the cubist artist said: 


I have outgrown the infantile levels of loops and circles and 


the way 
maturation of 


"Lo and behold, н 
an now accomplish and appreciate squares, cubes, and crossed lines! 


The more sophisticated drawings of the older children are often isolated 
figures and do not differ much from the paper and. pencil drawings which 
have been extensively studied by many observers, and standardized by Flor- 
ence Goodenough. However some pertinent obser ations may be pointed 
out: As a rule the child does not draw man in general, with the interest 
focused on the correctness of details. Neither is it any special man, with the 
emphasis on the form details. Rather it is a man doing something. As С. 
Guillet found (1909) the small boy is chiefly interested in drawing what men 


On the Stanford-Binet and other standardized tests. 
at 614 or 7, a triangle at 5, and a square at 4 years. 


the child is expected to copy a diamond 
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and animals are doing and he is not interested in their form nor in other dc- 
tails. The young child also defines words in terms of their use. Kurt Koffka 
says that for the child who is drawing, a man is not made up of his members, 
but the members belong to the man. Therefore if the drawing is depicting 
some concept that does not utilize some part of the body, that part is likely 
to be deleted (Fig. 3b). Thus a man walking does not need arms, and the 
man urinating needs genitals, and the man wearing a hat does not need legs. 


© 


Fic. За 


Fi 


: 3a. Sidewalk drawings from geometrical figures (chalk). 
16. 3b. Sidewalk drawings of people doing things (chalk) 
ete. Nevertheless one is impressed with the pictorial success of the prominent 
idea, as in the case of the urinating man, with his spread legs and strained 
ee expression. The walking girl (with braids) gives us an excellent ex- 
ample of the influence of the sensory field on the pictorial forms, We know 
that she is walking by the multiplicity of her legs. 

Te has been experimentally shown by Paul Schilder and Leo Kanner, and 
also by Max Wertheimer : | 
Optic im 
— 


эк 


that the perception of motion is accomplished in 
agery by frequently recurring or many static figures.’ Phe 27 month 


anner. Leo and Schilder, Paul: Moveme nt in Optic Image. 
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old Ruth said, when remonstrated by her aunt, Elizabeth E. Brown," for 
putting so many little dashes about the round loop that she called a mouse. 
"I give dat mouse many legs so he can wun wight away." "That children's 
drawings are sometimes apparent symbols of unconscious concepts is shown 
in Fig. 3b. This is only a fragment of a very extensive design made up of 
many interwoven forms like the simplest circular hopscotch, with the cross 
lines apparently representing many stairs up which girls were apparently 
climbing at more or less regular intervals. "That they were girls is evident 
by the breasts and umbilicus (infantile vagina) and the curls. There were 
about twenty-five such girls, all similar, varying in the absence of different de- 
tails; some without hair, or arms, or legs, but all showing the sex features. At 
rir design (inside of the many loops) was a house. It 


the top of this intricate s 
would appear evident that this was an unconscious sex fantasy. | 
In psychological terms it may be said that the goal in children's drawings 

is to establish an equilibrium between the mental symbols as determined 
by the biological background of the perceptual motor pattern at the differ- 
ent stages of maturation of the organism as a whole, and the reality of the 
world as it is perceived. 'The traces that are used must correspond not alone 
to the stimuli that produce them but also to the organization characteristic 
of the sensory field. Kurt Koffka and F. Wulf have done some experiments 
w on this matter. They showed a variety of simple geometri- 
cal forms to adults and asked them to reproduce them after intervals of from 
twenty-four hours to a month or more. In many successive productions, there 
ards a simplification or exaggeration of 


on traces that bez 


were constant progressive changes tow i 
the figure but generally towards a balanced or symmetrical form. It thus ap- 
pears that the traces that were originally produced by the stimuli were modi- 
fied by the biological character of the field in favor of closer organization. Kurt 
Koffka has said, “The development of such configurations cannot be con- 
ceived as a simple combination of sensations or an outward manifestation 
of juxtaposition of repeated sensations but as a result ofa process which 
alters, refines, recenters, enriches the configuration throughout its entire 
make-up—a procedure in which maturation participates largely,“ and it 
may be added, organization also participates as a function of the sensory field 
as emphasized by Wolfgang Koehler: probably also the motor pattern, the 
postural model of the body, and other sensory experiences may participate. 


" Note; Drawings. University of California Studies, 2:75, 1897. 


" Notes on Children's t 
5 Кока, Kurt: Principles of Gestalt Psychology, 1928, p. 105. 
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GENESIS AND MATURATION IN VISUAL 
MOTOR GESTALTEN' 


I. INTRODUCTION 
( : EST ALT psychology holds that the whole or total quality of the image 


is perceived. This is in contrast to association psychology, which states 
that stimuli are perceived as parts and built into images, According to 
gestalt psychology, the organization of the stimuli into the image is based 
upon laws of perception which include proximity, similarity, direction, and 
inclusiveness of parts of the stimuli. The perceptual experience is a gestalt or 
configuration or pattern in which the whole is more than the sum of its parts. 
Organized units or structuralized configurations are the primary form ol 
biological reactions. In the sensory field, these gestalten correspond to the 
configuration of the sumulating world. This is the static concept of the 
classical gestalt psychologists Max Wertheimer, Wolfgang Koehler, and Kurt 
Koffka. It fails to take into account the drives and tendencies of human con- 


duct, growth, retardation in growth, or regression. 


It was Paul S¢ hilder who emphasized the importance of dynamic c oncepts 
in gestalt psychology. He stated that “there are not only Gestalten. but 
Gestaltung," signifying that the organism in the act of perception always 
adds something new to the experienced perception. He said that "the organ- 
a total 


ism does not react to single local stimuli by single responses but by 
process which is the response of the whole organism to the total situation.“ 

Ihe organism has a "gestalt function" which is defined as that function 
of the integrative organism whereby it responds to a given constellation ol 
idt 


stimuli as a whole, the response being a constellation or pattern or ges 
which differs from the original stimulus pattern by the process of the in- 
tegrative mechanism of the individual who experiences the perception. The 
whole setting of the stimulus and the whole integrative state of the organism 
determine the pattern of response. 

There is an innate tendency to experience gestalten not only as wholes 
Which are greater than their parts, but in a state of becoming (Arthur Ed- 


"This and the following chapter have been partially compiled from data relative to children 
in: Bender, Lauretta: A Visual Motor Gestalt Test and lis Clinical Use, Research Monograph, 
#3. American Orthopsychiatiie Association, 1938 Manual of Instructions and Test Cards for the 
Use of The Visual Motos Gestalt Test, American Orthopsychiatrie Association. 1916. 

*In the Introduction to Bender, Lauretta: A Visual Motor Gestalt Test and Its Clinical Use. 
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dington) which integrates configurations not only in space but in time. 
Furthermore in the act of perceiving the gestalt the individual contributes 
to the configuration, The final gestalt is the result of the original pattern 
in space (visual pattern), the temporal factor of becoming, and the personal- 
sensory-motor factor. The resulting gestalt is, accordingly, more than the 
sum of all these factors. There is a tendency not only to perceive gestalten 
but to complete gestalten апа to reorganize them according to principles 
biologically determined by the sensory motor pattern of action which may 
be expected to vary in different maturation or growth levels and in pathologi- 
cal states organically or functionally determined. 

The factor of becoming is present in the physical world (Arthur Edding- 
ton). It accounts for the continuous integrating physical processes and tend- 
encies, In the individual personality it accounts for tendencies to action and 
drives, In the final analysis the two are the same working towards the neces- 
8 8 

Working against the tendency of becoming are the destructive forces 
whereby all gestalten are simplified or destroyed. This is seen when deviate 
the perception of the stimulating pattern, Even in these 


sity for completing gestalten in all the realms of nature. 


organisms experience 
individuals the drive 


the integration of ge 
children a gestalt is always experienced, but a more primitive form tends 


to emerge in which the whole is still greater than all its parts including the 


to experience complete gestalten and to contribute to 
stalten is always present. Even in retarded or regressed 


processes which contribute to it. 


TALT TEST 


IL THE VISUAL MOTOR GE 


The visual motor gestalt test is a pencil and paper test in which configura- 
tions, originally used by Max Wertheimer for research in visual gestalt 
psychology, are presented to the individual for copying. The writer's first 
use of this test was with defective and schizophrenic adults at the Springfield 
State Hospital of Maryland in 1929 under the auspices of the Phipps Clinic 
of Johns Hopkins Hospital. Its use was further extended in the Psychiatric 
Division of Bellevue Hospital, especially for adults with organic psychoses. 
It was soon found that the test had a wide use for children as well as adults. 
By applying its use to children we have been able to arrive at an understand- 
ing of the genesis of perceptual motor gestalten. 

Nine of Max Wertheimer's figures! are reproduced on cards and are offered 
"igure A which is readily experienced 


to the child, one at a time, to be copied. 
as a closed figure on a background is made up of a circle horizontally con- 
tingent to a diagonally placed square. This is used as an introductory figure. 


? Whyte, Lancelot L.: The Next Development in Man. New York, Holt, 1948. 


‘Instructions, for the Use of the Visual Motor Gestalt Test and test cards are published by 


the American Orthopsvchiatric Association. 
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The figures 1 to 8 are then given in sequence. Sheets of plain white unlined 
paper 814 by 11 are used. One sheet is often enough, but more may be neces- 
sary especially for individuals of the lower intellectual levels or those who are 
confused or disturbed. A pencil with an eraser should be used. There should 
be no mechanical aids such as a rule or coins, etc. 

The cards may be presented one at a time by being laid on the table at the 
top of the sheet of paper correctly oriented and the child to be tested should 
be told simply "Here are some figures (or designs) for you to copy. Just copy 
them the way you see them." It may be necessary to discourage the turning 
of the test card to some new position. If such turning is not easily dis- 
couraged, it should be permitted and noted. It is well to encourage the plac- 
ing of the first figure near the upper left hand corner of the paper although 
if the suggestion is not really accepted, it too should not be insisted upon. The 
orientation of the figure on the background and in the series is also a part 
of the gestalt function. АП other instructions should be non-committal. For 
example, if the question is asked if the dots should be counted, the answer 
should be, “It is not necessary but do as you like.” Several attempts at any 
one figure may be permitted, and all trials should be left on the record. 
Frasures to improve lines may be permitted but not encouraged. There is no 
time limit on the test and the figures should not be removed until they are 
reproduced. Memory does not play a role in this test. Many individuals 
prefer to have all of the cards before them in a pile and to look at them all 
and orient the whole test to the sheet of paper. This can be permitted, but 
the test should start with figure A and run through the series in order. Many 
succeed in orienting the whole test situation to its background on the sheet 
of paper without the initial exploration, 

А This is а clinical test." Tt should not be so rigidly formalized as to destroy 
Its function which is to determine the individual's capacity to experience 
visual motor gestalten in a spatial and temporal relationship. Deviate be- 
havior in the course of the test should be observed and noted. It in no wise 
represents a test failure, Notes may be made on the test paper of anything 
unusual in the w 


ay the test is organized, in the manner and behavior of the 
individual being 


tested and in his reaction to the test situation. 

The test has been used as a maturational test in visual motor gestalt func- 
ton in children, and to explore retardation. regression, loss of function, 
organic brain defe ts. as well as personality deviations. especially where there 
are regressive phenomena, 

It may be given at any point in a battery of tests and may also be a restful 
change between more verbal or emotionally weighted tests. If given when the 


There have been efforts made jy psychologists to standardize this test. See Pascal, Gerald, and 


Suttel, B. 6, The Bender Gestalt Test, 1951 
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child is fatigued, this should be noted, as fatigue tends to exaggerate dis- 
turbances in the gestalt function, increasing perseverative tendencies, or call- 
ing forth. other. energy-saving processes or regressive tendencies. In the 
writer's own clinical work with children, an examination includes this gestalt 
test, the Goodenough drawing of a man, a few minutes of observation with 
some play material, observation of motor activity or play, a neurological 
examination, and a psychiatric interview. There is, however, no regular order, 
each child requiring a different pattern for the total examination depending 


E He К 
— 


LANE ONES. 


B. 
7. 


Fic. 4. The visual motor gestalt test figures. 

on his clinical state at the time of the examination and on many external 
circumstances. [ Mec 

Evaluation of the test does not depend solely upon the form of the repro- 
duced fieures but on their relationship to each other, to the spatial back- 
ground, to the temporal patterning and to the clinical А, x ў 

D i 'es of > test, ad: EU Max Wertheimer. As 

Fig. 4 shows the figures of the test, adapted from } А ae i 
has been noted, they are reproduced individually on test cards and are pre- 
sented to the child one at a time to be copied with a pencil on a sheet of 


unlined paper. lineat livre jd 
Figure A, then, consists of a circle and a square. the linear figure touches 
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the circle in such a way that it is perceived as a diamond. This design was 
chosen as an introductory figure because: it soon became evident that it was 
readily experienced as closed figures on a background. According to 
Wertheimer, "this configuration is recognized as two contingent figures 
because each represents a 'gute Gestalt. " (A "eute Gestalt" refers to a com- 
plete, consistent and coherent configuration.) This principle over-rules the 
principle that parts which are close together are usually seen together. In this 
instance the contiguous parts of the circle and square are closer to cach other 
than the two sides of the square.’ 


Figure 1, according to Wertheimer, should be so perceived that the dots 
appear as a series of pairs determined by the shortest distance, or with “rem- 
nants” left over at each end. Such а pairing would be more readily perceived 
if the differences in the distances had been greater. This is an example ol a 
gestalt formed on the principle of the proximity of parts. 

Figure 2, again according to Wertheimer, is perceived usually as a serics 
of short, slanting lines consisting of three units (of loops) so arranged that 
the lines slant from left above to right below. It, too, is determined on the 
principle of proximity of parts. 


This is also true of Figure 3 formed by dots which are arranged in such 
a way that one, three, five, and seven dots form a design in which the middle 
dots of all these parts lie on the same level and the added dots are arranged 
in relationship to this midline like the two sides of a diamond, cony erging 
towards the first single dot. 

Figure 4 is ordinarily perceived as two units determined by the principle 
of continuity of geometrical or internal organization: the open square with 
the bell-shaped form at the lower right hand corner. The same principle 
holds for the introductory Figure A and also for Figure 5 which is seen as an 
incomplete circle with an upright slanting strike made in dotted lines. 

Figure 6 is seen as two sinusoidal (wavy) lines with different wave length, 
crossing each other at a slant. 

Figures 7 and 8 are two configurations made up of the same units, but they 
are rarely perceived as such, because in Figure 8 the principle of continuity 
of geometric form prevails—in this instance it is the straight line at the top 
and the bottom of the figure. 


IIT. VISUAL MOTOR MATURATION 
IN CHILDREN 
It is important to see how perception arises genetically in children and 
what the processes of maturation of perceived experience arc. It is quite evi- 
dent that the infant does noi experience perception as the adult docs. Never- 


Wertheimer, Max Untersuchungen zur Lehre von der Gestalt. 
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theless, the school child who is able to read and write must have visual motor 
experiences similar to those of the adult. Dorothy (Fig. 5) who was a bright 
It year old girl, copied the test forms as a normal adult would be expected 
to do. It will be interesting to observe the manner in which the small child 
must pass through many stages of maturation before it is able to achieve this 
stage of efficiency. 

It is known that the first drawings of children are scribblings representing 
pure motor play. They are made for the pleasure of the motor expression, 
the scribbled pictures being a by-product and having no meaning. They arc 
performed by large arm movements in a dextrad, clockwise whirl or pendu- 
lum waves if the child uses its right hand, and in sinistrad, counterclockwise 
whirls if the left hand is used. Soon the child produces such scribblings on 
command for any suggested picture or in response to any test form offered, 
and then calls them by some other name if it so pleases him. Such are the 
scribblings of Eva at age 2-9,7 when asked to draw a man and to copy the test 
forms (Fig. 5). She was delighted with the fun of the game and called the 
resulting scribbles "ropes." Sara at age 2-11 already showed a tendency to 
inhibit her scribbling to a more continuous form of loop. Furthermore, she 
could be influenced by watching the examiner perform the motor act of draw- 
ing some new figures, rather than by the figures which were offered her to 
made arm movements similar to the examiner's, about the sample 
A which represents a well inhibited part of a loop accom- 
1 this response several times with 


copy. She 
form of Figure 
plished in one arm stroke. She perseveratec ( 
great joy and tended to emphasize the single stroke aspect ol the game. She 
offered the same response for Figure 1, although it was entirely inappropriate. 

Next, she was shown how to make dots. The motor part of the dot-making 
game pleased her very much. She emphasized the stab of the pencil into the 
paper. Then she made a loop form out of dots instead of by means of the 
At this stage she gained a sudden insight into the game 
red that some of the figures were made of single stroke 


loops and some were made of dotted loops. For the next several figures she 
responded accordingly without further help. There is certainly some resem- 
blance in Figures 4, 5, and 6, especially in Figure 6 where the long horizontal 

itself in the middle. However, the examiner 


loop doubled back and crossed i 0 Я 
10w to make Figure 6. Sara observed the 


could not resist trying to show her 1 
She tried it herself and was pleased with the result. 


re were two parts to the movement, that one 


single arm movement. 
as a whole. She discove 


zigzag arm movement. 
She had also observed that the ] : 
ain, but she could not properly orient the two zigzag 


stopped and started ag 3 
7 and 8 we see how well Sara 


lines so that they would cross. In Figures 3: : 
problem and how well she used the modified form of 


really understood the [ she 
' lied in the test forms, except that 


her loop to express the gestalt principles imp 


ODE. , E si (s: "Age 2-0" meaning 2 years and 9 months. 
Exact age of children will be given as follows: "Age 82) 
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in Figure 7 she showed a concentric relationship of the two loops which is 
the most. primitive form of a relationship of any two parts in a whole. Of 
course, the very simplest visual motor gestalt relationship is an enclosed 
loop on a background. As has been seen, the principle of this relationship 
arises from the motor behavior of the small child which adapts itself to re- 
semble the stimulus perceived in the optic field. 

Eleanor, who was age 3-6, understood the use of loops very well. However, 
she sometimes spoiled her results by an uninhibited tendency to closures. She 
could make dots in Figure 1 only after she was shown how, but she gave them 
up and continued to experiment with loops and parts of loops. In Figure A. 
and showed their relationship by a graphic connection. 
This tendency graphically to depict relationship occurs very often. She was 
not satisfied with her results and tried to tighten both loops, but that did not 
work either. The third effort in which she showed a real differentiation in 
the two parts of the figure is very good. She looped the loop freely in the first 
part and in the second part constructed a figure with several little parts of 
‘hich did not bother her. Dots were made in 
examiner. She experimented some with little 
ntirely satisfied and finally called one of them 
single enclosed loop resembling the 
{ shows the adjacent relationship of 
e other but both enclosed. Figure 
es, which was best observed by 


she made two loops 


loops, the exact number of w 
Figure 1 in imitation of the 
loops in Figure 2. but was not e 
“а man" and then stopped. Figure 3 isa 
Whole figure on a background, Figure < 
loop less round than th 


the two parts, one 
5 shows this overwhelming tendency to closur 
Watching the child perform the test. А 

The round loop was made and the upper right hand dash was added so that 
the figure would have been excellent (even though her are was a complete 
circle) if only she had stopped there. She studied it several seconds in doubt 
and finally completed the right hand side of the figure. The close resemblance 
to Figure A and parts of Figure 2 will be noted. T his is the infantile tendency 
to utilize a similarly constructed. form for different purposes. In Figure 6, 
the lower wavy line was drawn and an effort was made to cross it with one 
little line, but after some hesitation she enclosed the whole figure. A second 
to the inhibition of primitive tendencies, but the cross- 
ing was still difficult and as a result occurs at the tip end of the line. Figure 
7 resembles A, 2, and 5, but was modified to adapt better to the form offered. 
Figure 8 is the typical resp à 
lationship of two enclosed figures. 

Eva at 3-8, just one year after she made her scribbled “ropes” showed how 
much she had matured in her ability to control her scribblings. She repre- 
\ as two adjacent loops: Figure l asa series of loops until she is 
Figure 2 as a series of little loops; Figure 3 as a 

egments (somewhat disoriented in their 


effort was better, due 


onse of the young child, easily done because it 


represents the concentric re 


sents figure / 
shown how to make dots; 


mass of dots; Figure 4 as two loop s 
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relationship to each other); Figure 5 as a mass of dots; Figure 6 as one loop 
crossing another; Figure 7 as two related loops, and Figure 8 as possibly a 
perseveration of the line she drew in Figure 7. 

Evelyn at age 3-9 shows considerable motor control and a tendency to dif- 
ferentiate the different forms and gestalt principles. First, we see the kind of 
man she can draw. This man scores her a mental age of four years on the 
Goodenough scale, Figure A is a modification of this man. Figure 2 is of 
special interest as it shows that the child does not experience this figure in 
accordance with the Wertheimer laws, but as a horizontal series of loops. Eva 
was satisfied with one series, but Evelyn has discovered that there are three 
horizontal series, though their exact relationship to each other is not so im- 
portant. Figure 3 is always the most difficult figure. She sees it only as a series 
of dots. Figure 4 is somewhat disoriented; Figure 5 is a little sketchy but the 
principle is all there; Figure 6 was difficult to cross but it was accomplished; 
in Figures 7 and 8, the proper relationships, the first essential in gestalten, are 


shown, although the exact sizes, distances, and details of shape are not repre- 
sented. 

In the study of these visual motor patterns in children from age 2-6 to 4-0, 
the following principles may be deduced: Scribbling is at first a motor ac- 
significance after production. It tends to take on a dif- 
o single closed loops or parts of loops. Pat- 
terns or gestalten are formed by combinations of those which are adapted to 
resemble the perceived stimulus or to represent it symbolically. Ihe child 
finds it difficult to reproduce patterns, but by various motor experimenta- 
we produced which may finally represent the pattern desired. 
child to imitate the movements of another person so that 


tivity. It may acquire 
ferentiated form by inhibition int 


tions picture 
It is casier for the 


scribbling may be limite ven 
‘ re learne / - imitation or experimentation, they 
zags. Once these are learned by motor um | \ 


may be more freely used to resemble test figures. Thus, any dotted form may 
call forth the motor behavior that produces dots, but the tendency may still 
them in loop formation, masses, or series. An enclosed loop 
There is also a tendency to perseverate any 


d to single arm movements, to dashes, dots, and zig- 


persist to produce 


is the basis of all perceived form. | 
discovered) pattern wherever adaptable to other per- 


one learned (even if self } S 1 pe 

ceived fieures, or, at the most primitive level, to use the first experienced form 
ә v P^ ~ T : бале TIT Ru. ET S 

or behavior pattern in response to any figure that is offered. This merely rep- 

alls forth the pattern. Direction, espe- 


resents to the child a stimulus that c c 1 ) | 
irection in the right-handed child, is more impor- 


cially dextrad horizontal d 2 T Р Р Е 
tant ‘than distance or size. It is more overwhelming than N ertheimer's prin- 
as in Figure 2), or similarity of parts. I his predominance 
of the directional factors is probably due in part to motor features, and in part 
to the principle that the optic field is organized on mov ement ved concepts 
as "series" and "masses" are more readily grasped by children than absolute 
theimer's principle of continuity is important to the ex- 


ciples of proximity ( 


number or size. Wer 
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tent that it involves direction and series; these principles of "gute Gestalt" 
and natural geometrical figures are important to the extent that the i 


out of the primitive loop. In other respects the principles of gesalt given by 
Wertheimer do not apply to the genesis of gestalt in the maturation of the 
child's visual motor patterns. 

There is a rapid differentiation of form between the ages of 4 and 7 years 
(Fig. 6). This is the age at which children are sent to school and expected to 
learn to read and write. Henrietta who was age 4-8, reproduced the test fig- 
ures in such a way that her figures closely resemble them. Figure A is two 
closed forms, the right-sided one less round, but the distance between the two 
is not a matter of importance to her. Figure 1 isa series of little dash-like dots. 
Figure 2 is three horizontal series of little loops. Figure 3 is only a series of 
dots to her; Figure 4 consists of two open forms widely separated as in Figure 
A. Figure 5 is quite well donc. Figure 6 expresses the crossed relationship in 
its simplest form. Figures 7 and 8 show the side to side and concentric rela- 
tionship of primitive loops. It will be noted that any slanting or oblique rc- 
lationships are not depicted at this maturation level. 

Norman at age 1-11 used some form of the loop or enclosed figure in all 
his responses. In Figure A he has produced a pretty good square although 
non obliquely oriented. Figure l is a series of tiny loops, but there is no pair- 
ing. In Figure 2 for the first time we see the vertical series of three loops, but 
there is no slanting. Fi 


re 3 is still too difficult for him. Figure 4 is a modi- 


fication of Figure A. Figure 5 shows an interesting displacement of the dash, 
perhaps the very effort it required for this child to make a dash when he was 
still dealing in loops, displaced it. In Figure 6 he got the idea of two wavy 


lines but he could not cross them. In comparing this with the previous child, 
It is seen that often a child can get one new principle in a gestalt but is 
unable to combine two of them in the same gestalt. 

Leon at age 5-0 shows several advances in progress. In an effort to slant the 
vertical series in Figure ? he has displaced the whole figure. Figure 3 shows 
the first real effort to produce this pattern. It is a series of concentric dotted 
curves, the number of series or the number of dots in each series appearing 
not to matter. Figure 6 is a crossed wavy line but the crossing is not slanted. 
There is, however, an oblique overlap in Figure 7. 

Paul at age 6-5 made a real diamond in Figure A and showed a better ac- 
complishment in details of relationships in Figures 3. 4, 5. 7 and 8 than any 
of the younger children. He still always uses loops instead of dots, although 
he sometimes fills in the loops to make them look like dots. He was unable 


to cross the lines in Figure 6 or angulate those in Figure 3. 


Richard at age 7-10 does all these things. except that even yet his dots 
resemble little loops, some of his slanting relationships are not very accurate, 
and the pairing does not occur in Figure 1. Degree of perfection in size. 
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shape, distances, and motor control is still not as great as it was in the work, 
first shown, of Dorothy, aged 14. 

It will appear from these experiments that visual motor patterns arise from 
motor behavior that is modified by the characteristics of the visual field. This 
motor behavior is organized about the primitive enclosed loop with direc- 
tional tendencies (usually dextrad and horizontal at first) and perseverative 
behavior. There is a constant interplay or integration between the motor 
atures which can never be separated, though either one may 
rapidly than the other in the maturation process and appear 
any given stage in the evolution of the gestalt. 


and sensory fe: 
advance more 
for a time to dominate 

Kurt Koffka pointed out that even during development, all motor acquisi- 
tions have a sensory component. It is also held that movement is a necessary 
condition for perception, at least in the primitive stages of development 
(Dora Katz). Thus the organism 
ism at all. Wolfgang Kochler makes the point that behavior is not the re- 
sponse of the organism to the stimulus, but is rather the response of the or- 
ganism to its own sensory organization of the stimulus. The child, therefore, 
nuch more simply conceived world than does the adult. G. W. 


is an organism-as-a-whole or it is no organ- 


responds to a 1 
Hartmann speaks of the greater dynamic unity of the child making the iso- 


lation of a single action morc difficult for the child than for the adult. Hc 
quotes Koehler's color-box experiment with his three-year-old daughter to 
show that the native and primitive perceptual responses in children stress 


totals and wholes. Similar principles may be demonstrated in children's spon- 


tancous drawings. 

The genctic significance of verticalization was not properly evaluated until 
Abraham A. Fabian observed it while he was working with educational dis- 
ability in the problem children at Bellevue. He used the gestalt test to help 
in his exploration, and checked it on normal children in one of the city pub- 
lic schools. He stated, “The tendency to rotate horizontally directed configu- 
rations to the vertical position is found in the normal child of pre-school and 
beginning school age. It is a developmental phenomenon which is gradually 
corrected as the child matures but does not disappear until he is seven or 
cight years of age. Physiological, psychophysical, and psychological forces con- 
tribute to the tendency." Under these headings he has shown that "muscle 
mechanics of the arm favor movement in the vertical direction." Movement 
tendencies in the gestalt function also contribute. Finally, body-image factors 
which are described by Paul Schilder as all of the perceptual experiences in- 
tegrated into a schema, or which represent one’s experiences about one's own 
nce the projected. sensory experience of the developing child. 
The close relation with the visual motor 
levelopment is emphasized by A, A. 


body. influe 
Here upright posture is a factor. 
gestalt function and with language € 


De. : 
5 Fabian, Abraham A.: I Motor Performance 


Vertical Rotation in Visua 
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Fabian. Those children who show reversal tendencies in reading disabilities 
may be shown on testing with the gestalt test or similar tests to persist in the 
tendency to verticalization of horizontal figures or to rotation of figures 


The close relationship between the genesis of visual motor gestalten anc 
body imagery has been pointed out by Paul Schilder and Lauretta Bender. 
The Goodenough drawing of a man is not the man visually perceived, but a 
projection of one's own body image acquired by lifelong integration of al 
perceptual experiences. The body image as projected into the drawing of a 
man is an excellent sensory motor gestalt test. Its maturation runs paralle 
with the maturation of the visual motor gestalt test. The standardization of 
the two tests is similar. Deviations occur under similar circumstances in both 
tests. In our clinical work we usually use the two tests together. 

Plasticity, as a feature of the very young child. which is readily recognized 
in the gestalt test especially when it is viewed as a total gestalt on one sheet of 
paper, was not sufficiently emphasized in our earlier work. It has been seen 
most frequently in very gifted children, in schizophrenic children, and in 
some organic brain disorders in children: also in some of the gestalt test ma- 
terial of native children from the island of Saipan in the Marianas, which wil 
be discussed next fully. 


IV. VISUAL MOTOR MATURATION IN THE 
“PRIMITIVE” CHILD 


Some data which appears to give evidence that the evolution of gestalten 
Isa maturation process rather than an educational or imitative one is derived 
— drawings obtained [rom native African children, II. W. Nissen of Yale 
University secured. these drawings in Pastoria, a laboratory of the Pasteur 
Institute (Paris) situated in French Guinea, Africa. In May 1930 while mak- 
Ing some nature studies ol chimpanzees he administered ten psychometric 
tests to fifty native Negro children 5 to 13 years of age (the exact age could 
not be given and had to be estimated). Among these tests were included the 
drawings of designs (Test 6) from the Army performance tests" (sec Fig. 7a). 
Although these designs are not the same as the figures which were used in our 
study of visual motor gestalten, they lend themselves to the same sort of 
analysis. (About half these children had never used paper and pencil before.) 
In the Army test the scoring has been standardized on adults and allows only 
two to five possible scores on each design. The scoring of these drawings of 
native Negro children by H. W. Nissen and his co-workers resulted in no 
Score for many of the children, but an analysis of the drawings as maturation 
of gestalten showed that every child's response was directly related to the 


stimulus, 


9? Yoak 
Yoakum, Clarence S. and Yerkes, Robert M: Army Mental Tests. New York. Holt, 1920. 
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Fic. 7d. Drawn by child 11. 


Fic. 7c. Drawn by child 43. 
Fic. 7. Army Alpha Intelligence Test designs. 
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The term "primitive" child” is here used to mean the näive unsophisti- 
cated child who has not been subjected to the educational or cultural regime 
of the child of our civilization. It assumes no difference in native intelligence. 
Н. W. Nissen, Saul Machover and Elaine Kinder in analyzing the results ol 
these studies" maintain that there is no available evidence for any clear-cut 
racial difference in intelligence. Nor can any conclusions be drawn concern- 
ing general ability or adaptability of primitive native potentialities from any 
Known test materials. However, some test materials do show differences 
in “specific immediate present abilities.” In their own battery of tests these 
investigators found that the best results were obtained in the native children 
from tests which involve imitative functions, immediate memory, perception 
and retention of visuo-kinesthetic cues and which were without representa- 


tive content; the poorest results were obtained from the tests which had 


pictorially representative content. or symbolic material, or which required 
combinative activity based on the perception of part-whole relationships. The 
authors felt that no conclusions as to native endowment could be derived 
from their data. They emphasized, instead, the influence of cultural sets and 
group phenomena "in conditioning the development of functions with conse- 
quent cumulative differentiation" somewhat in the terms of Charles M. 
Child's dictum on neuro-anatomical data that "Development is a process of 
functional construction, that is. beginning with a given structure and func- 
tion the continuance of the function modifies the structural substratum and 
this in turn modifies further function and so оп 

These drawings were made available to us by H, УУ. Nissen before the in- 
Vestigators had completed. their analyses | 


The drawings were analyzed and 
Classified by us in accordance with the gestalt principles which have been ob- 
sen ed in the drawings of hundreds of children who copied the figures of the 
visual motor gestalt test. Seven levels or stages of accomplishment were dis- 
tinguished. 

The first or most primitive level showed large whole-arm scribblings which 
were produced in such a way as to fill the space allotted without much regard 
to the form which was presented. The drawings of three children were of this 
type (see Fig. 7b. Child 23 of H. W. Nissen's series). Design N is essentially a 


Meaningless scribble. In Design A there appears to have been some effort to 


use the scribble to form a Cross. Design D is essentially a perseveration or 
carry-over from Design A. In Design € there is some resemblance to the form 
Siven, in that one sees a horizontal figure, but again the child’s production 


may have been influenced as much by the space allotted as by the form pre- 


V See Ate: 
See Mead, Margaret: Rese arch on Primitive Children 
" Nissen, H W 


[4 ‚ Machover Saul. and Rinder, Elaine: 4 Study of иши en 
f of Native African ( hildren 
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hild, Charles M.: The Origin and Development of the Nervous System, 1921, pp. 114, 115. 
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sented. However here there is also some suggestion of perseveration of ver- 
tical lines on the left-hand side. Design D is essentially a perseveration of De- 
sign C. Perseverative tendencies are strong and may well be determined by 
the motor pattern or by kinesthetic clues. These results represent essentially 
the simplest form of motor response to the stimuli. There was, nevertheless, 
some slight evidence of a response in accordance with the sensory pattern, at 


least to the extent of adapting the response to the background, which is the 


first principle of gestalten (Kurt Koffka). 

In the second level of production there was a good loop formation and the 
tendency to produce patterns by perseveration of loops in a horizontal plane 
without regard to the form offered but with the apparent intent to fill the 
space allotted. Two children formed drawings of this sort. There was also 
evident some tendency to put loops inside of loops and they were formed 
both clockwise and counterclockwise, and perseverated in both the dextrad 
and sinistrad directions. 

The first clear evidences of gest 
third level. They are produced by the spatially re 
horizontal plane of vertical, radial wavy lines. Four chil- 
dren are represented in this group (see Fig. 7c, Child 43). In Design X, the 
child after three trials gives some idea of the original form by means of three 
inclusive loops. In Design A, four loops are properly related to each other, 
crossed lines. Similarly, Design B is formed bya 
a simple perseveration of vertical lines. In De- 


alten with an inner structure are seen at the 
lated loops, and by the per- 


severation on the 


but show no connecting 
grouping of loops. Design C is 
sign D, we again see loops inside loops. 


In the fourth stage of development, 
ach other was seen, So far, lines have been only seg- 


1 Design С by Child 43, the lines are probably only 
CS perseverated in а wave-like manner. The inclu- 
nts into other loops, or the connection of 


the relationship between lines and 


loops, and of lines to € 
ments of loops. Even il 
small segments of large ar 


sions of such persev erated segme à N 
such a single segment to a loop, or the crossing or angulated relationship ol 
s : gle seg 


a special stage in the development of gestalten. In these 
primitive levels ol development the child is found to be experimenting with 
e new combinations, but a higher level of development is 
utilizing of more than one combination in any design. 


such segments, is 


any one of thes 
required for the 

Up to this point. 
give any score to any of the 
analysis shows a definite grad 

In the fifth stage are found ¢ 
several coi 


H. W. Nissen and his co-workers had not been able to 


drawings by the standard method, although our 


lation in performance. 

ither a better utilization of the same elements 
or the capacity to utilize nbinations in the same design. This in- 
cluded the drawings of eight children, all of whom made the lowest possible 


score on the standard scale. 
In the sixth stage, better produced forms and more accurate relationships 
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occurred. Eleven children produced drawings that fell in this classification. 

In the best or seventh group of drawings which was obtained from eleven 
children, all of which received the highest possible score on the standard 
s to be seen. There is more accuracy in 
arts, and spatial relationships. In these 
ability to make diagonal gestalten with 


scale, a higher grade of perfection i 
reproducing details, numbers of p: 
drawings we note for the first time the 
acute and obtuse angles (see Fig. 7d, Child 11). 

The best of these productions compare favorably with drawings of the same 
designs by American Negro children of known average intelligence, born in 
New York City and educated in New York City schools. This was determined 
by comparing these drawings with those of 50 American Negro children. A 
number of these drawings of the Design A are shown in Fig. 8. Among the 
native African children there were found more drawings of the more primi- 
tive type, but all levels of maturation are seen in the native African group as 
well as in the children educated in New York City schools. It will be seen in 
Fie. 8 that the drawings of an American child of 4 years are compared 
with those of one of the African children whose age was estimated at 8 
years. In the same way the various recognizable levels of maturation may be 
evels in the American child, as com- 


found at progressively higher mental 1 
th African children of various ages. However, the two best and prac- 
tically normal drawings were furnished by an American school girl of 11 and 
by a native boy of 11 who had had no formal schooling. By way of contrast, 
the drawings of a child of 12 who had been in a state hospital since the age 
of 8 is shown. He was 12 years old at the time of the test and scored a 
His drawings show a new relationship of the parts which 
ia and which will be discussed in more detail in Chap- 


pared wi 


mental age of 9-11. 
occurs in schizophren 


ter VI. 
From this material it appears that a native child who has had no schooling 


and who has had no previous experience with paper and pencil 
ame facility as does an average Ameri- 
Among the native children there 


whatsoever 
may produce copied forms with the s 
1 born and American educated child. 
appears to be a greater range of maturation levels even at simil 
They show features which are the same as those that are observed in 
York City children when they are studied at different age levels. It may be 
noted that copied form evolves as a motor pattern adapted to a given back- 
The simplest principles of structure depend upon loops which may 
nclusively or on horizontal planes. Lines occur as horizon- 
ave-like rel 
s and segments of loops, to 
become dots, segments may 


cal 
ar age levels. 


New 


ground. 
be perseverated i 
tally perseverated segments of loops in w 
e formed by combining loop 


rossed forms. Small loops may 
present rectangles. Several of 


ationships. More intri- 


cate structures ar 
make angles and c 
represent lines, and angulated forms may re 


nay be utilized at once. Perfection in forms and spatial 


these relationships n 
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relationships and accuracy in number of parts (by inhibition of persevera- 
tion) are accomplished by some children, The best drawings show slanting 
forms, angles other than right angles, alternating and diagonal relationships. 
The children who produce such sophisticated drawings score the highest on 
the group of psychometric tests given by Nissen. The majority of these in- 


clude the older children. 


The analysis of this material by Nissen and his co-workers led them to the 
opinion that the variability of this test was somewhat less than that of the 
maze test, although the designs seemed to show, to them, a greater discrim- 


inative value for the estimated age levels of the group as a whole. 
In their analysis of the individual drawings they state: 


“As will be noted, Design A is so constituted as to make possible the detec- 
tion of a 45 degree rotation appearing in the reproduction. The performance 
of nearly 50% of our subjects showed this rotation, the effect being the cross- 
ing of a vertical line by a horizontal line instead of the crossing of oblique 
lines as in the copy. With respect to this feature the design elicited three 
types of performance: 1) Inability to approximate the figure presented: 
2) reproduction as a crossing of a horizontal and а vertical line; and 3) re- 
production of the diagonal crossing. Performance of the younger group 
with one exception, was limited to the first two categories. АП three categories 
were present in the performance of the older group but only 1795 ‘of the 
responses of this group came under the first category. 

“Design B proved considerably more difficult for our subjects. Whereas in 
and thirty subjects receiving one point 
each of a possible three points allowed by the scoring standards, in Design 


Design A there were fifteen zero scor 


B we find thirty-three zero scores and only twelve scores above zcro. 

“On Design C all but two of the younger group scored zero on both parts, 
these two each receiving one point, whereas of the older group seven subjects 
scored on the first part and nine on the second. For Design D the scores were 
zero for all but two of the older group. Like Design A, both Ct and С? 
showed a certain number of rotations, but here the rotation was through 
90°, so that the predominantly horizontal extension appeared as predomi- 
nantly vertical extension in the reproductions, This rotation appeared less 
frequently than in the Design A (9°% of the attempts of the younger group 
and 21% of the older group). It suggests that for our subjects the extensity 
of the designs was the more important feature, the direc tion being secondary. 
The tendencies to rotation exhibited in the reproductions in Design A, С! 
and С? are probably expressive of the ontogenetically prior prepotency of 
verticality and horizontality over obliqueness, and of werticality over 
horizontality, of the perceptual organization of, and motor adjustment to, 
spatial extensity. The priority in development of certain directional tenden- 
eles Hi copying design had been recognized by Arnold Gesell and utilized by 
him in his normative schedule. Tendencies to rotation in the design tests 
like the reversals in the cube imitation test suggest the general problem of 
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orientation and merit investigation as to whether such phenomena appear as 
prominently among Negro children of comparable age with American up- 
bringing." 

This gestalt study investigates this problem and indicates that spatial 
orientation cannot be spoken of in terms of ontogenesis but in terms of or- 
ganization of the perceptual motor patterns; also that it [ollows a definite 
pattern in the different maturation levels which are alike in the native and 
American child. Abraham A. Fabian's studies also give us more under- 
standing of the question of horizontality and verticality, showing that this 
is also a maturational problem. This might lead us to expect that children, 
such as these native children, who are less fixed or determined in their pat- 
terned responses will show a greater variability in their spatial-motor organ- 
ization. 

Dr. Alice Joseph and Dr. Veronica F. Murray studied 149 native children 
ranging in ages from 6 to 17 years from the Chamorros and. Carolinians of 
Saipan in the Marianas, subjecting them to a battery of psychological tests, 
among which was the visual motor gestalt test. The work was done under 
the Pacific Science Board of the National Research Council. 

Dr. Joseph and Dr. Murray were good enough to allow us to analyze the 
gestalt test and we found that it had been well handled by these children. 
There was a strong drive to accomplish the task and a high degree of con- 
formity. The organization of the test figures on the paper was good. There 
was never any doubt as to which figure was represented; each one was dis- 
crete and clear. The gross deviations were few. Some of the children were 
retarded but this was reflected also in the IQ rating of the Grace Arthur and 
Porteus Maze scores, which were likewise made available to us. A few of the 
children's drawings were distorted with motor, schizophrenic or impulse dis- 
orders, Out of the total of 149 there were four retarded or defective re- 
ver disturbances. The maturation level of the gestalt 
1Q rating of the Grace Arthur score; when the Grace 
differed, the gestalt responses were closer 


sponses and six with oul 
figures agreed with the 
Arthur and the Porteus Maze scores 
to the Grace Arthur score. 

‘The maturation of the gestalt 


nded to fixate at the 7 to 9 year level 
st; it lagged behind the gestalt test and the Grace 


tion of the test, but perhaps it lies also 
The lag in the chronological ages 


test progressed smoothly to 8 or 9 years 


when it te according to the previous 


standards for the gestalt te 
Arthur score. This appears to be a func 
in the maturation of these native ¢ hildren. 
above 12 years is not significant. 
There were many indications of fluidity. 
vidence of regr ssion, schizophrenia, 
e norm for this group. In 


plasticity or primitive trends, 


which we have heretofore considered e 
or lack of maturity, but which appear to be th 


i Murray, National Research Counci 
"9 See report (in press) of Al Ш ouncil, 


ice Joseph and Veronica F. 
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straight-line figures, the corners were rounded in squares and diamonds, even 
when the motor pattern, i.e., of the square or diamond, was clear. There were 
many rotated figures from the horizontal to the vertical, or from the vertical 
to the horizontal, The dotted figures tended to be particularly motile, show- 
ing wavy formations in Figure 2, for example, or closing ol Figure 5. In gen- 
eral there was increased action. One part of a figure was influenced by an- 
other part, or one figure was influenced by the one that preceded it. 

At the sanie time a strong effort was expressed to achieve the test, to con- 
form, and to control. primitive perceptual experiences. ‘The children used 
the framework of the boundaries of the paper as background. ‘They tended 
to make the whole composition of figures horizontal, vertical, or circular, or 
in some way closely patterned. They put similar figures together, as, for 
example, horizontally oriented ones, or dotted ones, etc. ‘Thus they showed a 
spontaneous tendency to classily the figures or to show abstract rather than 
concrete responses. They often tied figures together by allowing them to 
touch each other, especially at pointed ends. They tried to make use of me- 
chanical aids, employed counting and tracing, and made soft, tentative lines. 
Their erasures showed higher maturation levels, from more primitive to 
more controlled responses, straighter lines, etc. 


V. STANDARDIZATION OF THE GESTALT FUNCTION 
IN A PERFORMANCE TEST FOR CHILDREN 


It has been shown that the copying of these figures by children is a test 
which shows the maturation level of the child in the visual motor gestalt 
function. It has been found from the studies in sensory aphasia of adults, ae 
the visual motor gestalt function is associated with language ability and 
closely associated with various functions of intelligence such as visual percep- 
tion, manual motor ability, memory, temporal and spatial concepts, and or- 
ganization or r | presentation. 

Raymond Street (1931) standardized a gestalt completion test in which he 
aimed at helping to fill the need for a test which was “clear cut in structure 
and well-defined in nature,” and to help clarily the confusion that has fol- 
lowed from empirical tests, when it is not clear what functions they are sup- 
posed to measure. He believed that his gestalt completion test measured a 
Specific capacity that is probably involved in the perceptual process. He used 
а type of picture puzzle of familiar objects made up of black figures ub 
white background, or white figures on a black background: “by selebtutu 
parts of each figure have been made to form the ground, so that in ата m 
perceive the picture, it is necessary to complete the structure; that Is, to 
bring about a "closure. * It appears that, in the first place. Raymond Street 


"Street, Raymond: А Gestalt € ompletion Test. 
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overlooked the motor phase of every perceptual function without which the 
gestalt function cannot be reckoned; and in the second place the deletions 
were arbitrary and often artificial, and not a functional part of the gestalt. 

The visual motor gestalt test has been standardized on 800 school 
and nursery school children. The children were tested in a suburban (Pel- 
ham) grade school, in two public day nurseries in New York City, and 
in the hospital wards and out-patient departments of the pediatric and psy- 
chiatric services of Bellevue Hospital. Children of 3 to 11 years, inclusive, 
were used, or children of pre-school age and also those in the first to fifth 
grades, inclusive. Adult drawings were obtained from school teachers and 
members of the hospital staff. Children of 3 years and younger usually pro- 
duced only a scribble, unless the figures were produced in front of them and 
they were allowed to imitate the motor acts. All of the figures are satisfac- 
torily produced at the age of 11 years. Adults add only a certain motor per- 
fection or perfection in detail in sizes and distances.“ 

The test may therefore be considered of value as a maturation test of per- 
formance in the visual motor gestalt function between the ages of 4 and 12 
which is the age when language function, including reading and writing, is 
developing. 

Arnold Gesell has standardized the drawing ability of small children and 
finds that a child of 9 months to 1 year can scribble imitatively; that a 
child of 1 to 114 years can scribble spontaneously; that a child of 2 years can 
imitate a vertical stroke; that at 3 years a child can also draw a recognizable 
figure of a man. He expressed wonder at the inability of a child to produce 
an oblique cross as early as it could produce a square cross, or a diamond as 
carly as a square. He tried to explain it on the basis of a motor difficulty. 
It is quite clear from these studies, however, that the difficulty is related to 
the problem of visual motor gestalt function. According to the Kuhlman 
a child can make a mark with a pencil at 1 year, and copy a 


standards, 
circle at 2 years. 

Other workers are inclined to set the age for copying specific forms some- 
what later than these two. In the Merrill-Palmer test for 
to 4 years. In the Stanford scale, a child 


7 pre-school children, 


copying a circle is expected at 314 
produce a more complicated design from memory. Char- 


of 4 is expected to re ory. Cl 
a circle by imitation; 


finds that the 4 year old can reproduce 
schematic pictures such as trees, a man, etc., 


old can reproduce a border made of a series 


lotte Buehler 
that the 5 year old can reproduce 


by imitation and that the 6 year 
of rings, triangles and crosses, around a paper. 
From the standardization of the gestalt drawings (Fig. 9) we found that the 


1 With the aid of Miss Anita Ruben. 


andardization data see: Bender, Lauretta: The Visual Motor 


"For charts and graphs of st 
Gestalt Test and Its Clinical Use. 
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Fic. 9. А chart of norms for the visual motor gestalt test. 


3 year old child usually responds with a scribble which is somewhat con 


trolled; that is, the child stops spontaneously after making a small scribble 
on the paper before him, and repeats the same or similar response when 
each new figure is shown to him. 

The 4 year old uses circles and closed loops to represent some ol Ше 
gestalt principles in all of the figures shown to him. Usually, Figure A is 
two circles in the horizontal plane in the dextrad direction. Figure lisa 
series of larger or smaller circles, or loops. in the dextrad horizontal direc- 
поп. Figures 2 and 3 are masses of small circles. Figure 4 is two loops in 
а more or less horizontal direction. with, possibly, some effort to keep either 
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or both circles partly open. Figure 5 isa partially open circle with a dash at 
the top. Figure 6 may be intertwining circles, or two horizontal unclosed 
lines, or segments of circles. Figure 7 is two dextrad circles and Figure 8 is 
two concentric circles, At the age of 4, therefore, the child may use closed 
circles or loops in horizontal dextrad, concentric, and mass relations. Dextrad 
horizontal direction may also be represented as a segment of a circle. Par- 
tially open circles are attempted. In other words, it may be said that a 4 year 
old child can express form by loops or circles on a background: direction, by 
dextrad horizontals; numbers, by mass and perseveration; and to some extent 
these functions may be combined to produce integration in a pattern. There 
is а slight tendency to use open loops and segments of circles, but this is not 
consistent. 

A 5 year old child may modily his circles and loops into close square-like 
figures, into oblong oval figures or into open circles; he may use arcs of 
circles in. various combination, including perseveration of concentric arcs; 
and he may perseverate horizontal series in vertical direction and cross 
vertical and horizontal lines. 

А 6 year old child may produce closed squares in the oblique direction; 
and represent oblique relationships by two partially closed loops, and by a 
scgment of one loop in relation to another. He may also make circles so small 
that they are dots апа represent points in space. It is possible. therefore, 
4 and 5. He may also produce 


for him to reproduce correctly Figures s la 
ral of 


vertical series alone or by horizontal perseveration; or combine seve 
so that he is not only able to cross lines but also 


these functions in one figure 
Figure 5 an open 


to cross wavy lines. Another possible variation is to make 
circle of small dots with an oblique dash at the top, etc. 
add very little more than an improvement of obliquity 


The ages over 7 
e 2 > 
gure 2, the 


in the numbers of combinations. Thus, in 
vertical sequence of three small loops 15 & 
rn tends to take 


and an increase 
problem of forming an oblique 
difficult one. Even after it is accomplished the whole patte 
the oblique direction indicated by this feature. This is often seen at the 
and it usually requires a 10 year old child to form a horizontal 
oblique vertical sequences of three circles. An 11 
3 as a horizontal dextrad series ol 


9 year level. 
dextrad perseveration of 
Id is required to form Figure 


year old chi Т 
ater spread rather than the concentric arcs 


obtuse angles of increasingly gre 
rages. Only the 
ring of the dots in Figure 1. 

type of responses at the different 
type of response depicted 


used at the younge unusual adult can notice the exact spatial 
relationships in the pai 
Fie, 9 is a summary chart showing 
ages, The percentage of children who could do the j spate 
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VI. EXAMPLES OF THE USE OF VISUAL MOTOR 
GESTALT TEST IN CHILDREN 
The two following case histories are quoted to show the use of this test in 
the study of children: 


Elizabeth (see Fig. 10) was age 4-5 when she was brought to the Mental 
Hygiene Clinic because of infantile behavior in the day nursery where she 
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Fic. 10. Visual motor gestalt test, by Elizabeth, a bright. normal child, age 4-5 years. 


WaS daily left by her mother who worked; the father was in jail. She came 
from a Roumanian home where Roumanian was spoken. Her infantile be- 
havior included poor toilet training, baby talk, restlessness and inattentive- 
ness. On the Stanford-Binet test she scored a mental age of 1-0 with an IQ ol 
91, but it was noted that her English was limited because of the bilingual 
home. On the Randall's Island performance test she scot ed a mental age of 
6-3 with an IQ of 1H2*;. She did not do well with the Goodenough test for 
drawing a man. She blocked on attempting the drawing and became restless 


and upset. The drawing could not be recognized. She spoke of the devil's eyes 


T 
or 
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and the belly button. The gestalt drawings were performed as shown in 
Fig. 10. Figure А scores at the 5 year level, being composed of a round 
closed loop with the second part of the figure modified to resemble a square. 
Figure I scores at the 6 year level; Figure 2, between 7 and 8 years: Figure 
6, at 6 years; Figure 4, at 6 years, except that the first part of the figure is 
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Fic. II. Visual motor gestalt test. by Jesse, a dull child, age 11-6 years. 
at 6 vears or above; Figure 7 cannot score because her lines 
and both are vertical although both are wavy lines; and 
After a period of treatment on the children's 
as able to produce a man without fears 
When this 


closed; 
are not crossed 
Figures 7 and 8 score at 6 years. 


1 for her neurotic problems, she w 
r 6 years on the Goodenough scale. 


ige of 6 years. The gestalt test was in keeping 
The Stanford-Binet test seemed to have been 
il home background and 
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to the hospital with a severe neurotic anxiety. This followed difficulties in 
the home during which her mother was hospitalized for depression, anxiety, 
hypochondriasis. Elizabeth's behavior reflected the condition of the home 
and the emotional state of the mother. The psychometric examination at 
that time gave her an IQ of 105 on the Stanford-Binet but it was still recog- 
nized that this was a minimal score because of her language inadequacies 
and her emotional state. Her drawing of a man at this time was superior. At 
our recommendation she was placed in a cottage-plan institution for normal 
girls where we have learned that she did well until she was 16 when she 
was discharged to her mother. 

Jesse (see Fig. 11) was a Negro boy, age 11-6. He was accomplishing nothing 
in school and had not learned to read. He was poorly supervised by a defec- 
tive mother and beaten so much that he ran away from home. In the Stanford- 
Binet he scored a mental age of 6-0, with an IQ of 52. On the ward among 
other children his social adjustment seemed at a somewhat higher level. On 
the Pintner-Patterson performance scale he scored a mental age of 7-10 with 
an IQ of 73. On the Goodenough score for drawing a man he scored 7-plus 
years. With the gestalt drawings seen in Figure II, all his productions fell 
between the 7, 8 and 9 year level. The child was a borderline mental defec tive 
with a reading disability so that he had gained no educational accomplish- 
ments. On the Stanford-Binet test which assumes school and language accom 
plishments he had scored much lower with a mental 


ge of 6 vears, X year 
later he was returned to the ward from the children's court because of per 
sistent truancy from school and neglect by his mother, It was arranged to 
send him to a state training school for defective children where his needs 
would be more adequately met than in his own home or the public school 
system. 


In general it may be said that the visual motor gestalt test agrees rather 
with performance tests than with language tests and tends to suffer less from 
emotional disorders than the Goodenough drawing-of-a-man_ test. 

As already discussed in Chapter III. the child's early activities in spon- 
taneous drawing 


imes and various forms of play represent experiments in 
form, spatial relationships. rhythms, temporal. relationships, and various 
physical forces such as gravity. This is in accord with Susan Is 
that the child has a drive for knowledge as such. It is in contrast to the teach- 
ings of Jean Piaget who sees in all the carly behavior of the child egocentric 
tendencies, and to those of Melanie Klein for whom the child's love ol 
knowledge or epistemophilic drives is an instinctual urge for sex knowledge. 


‘teachings 


In their drawings, play, and activities, children show their drive to exper 
ence or experiment with physical phenomena. Susan Isaacs has emphasized 
this early drive for knowledge, but is inclined to look upon it as a drive for 
the absolute due to fear, insecurity, and incomplete or erroneous knowledge 
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Our experience, on the other hand, would lead to the conclusion that the 
child actually experiments with the different phenomena, getting satisfac- 
tion with each new experience which is complete enough for that stage of 
maturation of the developing organism growing from preceding experience 
levels. There is, moreover, a continuous reaching out for new experiences in 
which the child [reely gives himself so that his activities become an active 
part of the knowledge obtained. This becomes a continually expanding 
"Gestaltung" which is continually reshaping itself in the experience of the 
growing child, and is both experienced by and produced by the child. It can 
be particularly well seen in the drawings of these gestalt forms at different 
maturation levels that the child accepts them not as absolute truths or pat- 
terns of the forms which are displayed, but that they represent constellations 
of stimuli to which different organisms react and which they experience in 
different ways, and that the reaction or experience of each child is complete 


and satisfactory for him. 
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DEVIATIONS IN VISUAL MOTOR GESTALTEN 
IN CHILDREN 


I. VIS 


JAL MOTOR GESTALT FUNCTION 
AND MENTAL DEFICIENCY! 


ENTAL DEFICIENCY is not an entity; neither is it an isolated de- 


ficiency in intelligence. It is a symptom which may be associated with 
many different conditions, Although the general attitude towards mental 
deficiency assumes that it is due to an actual quantitative failure in endow- 
ment or to loss of function through structural disturbance due to disease 
processes or injuries to the brain, there are some studies which point to a 
different evaluation. L. Pierce Clark defines mental deficiency as “the failure 
in the process ol acquiring, absorbing and using knowledge for an adaptive 
Mastery of reality. ™* Не points out that even where the deficiency is asso- 
ciated with definite organic injury, there are dynamic or psychological fac- 
tors that play a part, for “any wound to the physical structure must be re- 
flected in the ego's efli iency and in its sense of power to govern the total 
organism in its approach to reality." In other words, the reaction of the 
personality-as-a-whole in terms of the psychobiological unit must be con- 
sidered. Deficiency must be looked upon as a dynamic response even where 
there are structural defects. Viewing mental deficiency in this way, impaired 
intellectual responses may be looked for in association with various condi- 
tions. It may, therefore, be expected that a somewhat isolated specific func- 
tion such as the visual motor gestalt function would show different types ol 
disturbances in different types of conditions which are associated with men- 
tal defic iency, and even that they might be more or less specific for different 
conditions. 

A simple retardation. in maturation processes with a constitutional or 
hereditary background will be the most obvious type. Such individuals 
would be expected to show the responses of a normal child of the same men- 
tal age. Specific developmental defects in the field of language might be ex- 
pected to show disturbances akin to the aphasias resulting from disease proc- 
esses or injuries to the brain. These conditions have been described and 
‘Compiled, with considerable new data added, from Bender, Laeta: A Visual Motor Gestalt 


Vest and Hs Clinical t se, ТОЗА. € hapters IX, XII and XIV. 
Clark. I. Pierce: Nature and Treatment of Amentia, 1933. p. 3. 
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analyzed by Samuel T. Orton. Congenital word blindness, or congenital 
alexia, is the best known of this group, and within recent years children 
with this type of disability are being recognized, studied and given remedial 
training which helps them to compensate for their specific deficiency. Such 
children often show directional disturbance in the visual motor gestalt func- 
tion. Children with congenital aphasia are more difficult to differentiate from 
the general category of mental deficiency because of the speech retardation 
and the necessity to utilize special performance tests to show the general 
intellectual level. Other aphasic disturbances secondary to structural injuries 
may be present with difficulties in the symbol unit and with perseverative 
tendencies. Such a case will be discussed below. 

Schizophrenia in children with retardation and blocking is not always 
differentiated [rom other conditions in which the children are functioning at 
a mentally defective level. According to Howard W. Potter, institutions for 
mental defectives probably care for many such schizophrenic children who 
are not recognized as such. Difliculties in perception or in impulses may 
also be important factors, either with inhibited impulses or hyperkinesis. 
Confusional difficulties with disorientation, with essential difficulties in 
spatial orientation of configuration on the background, may occur with 
epilepsy or other conditions. Neurotic or emotional blocking of speech and 
social contacts and. infantile reactions are known to be factors in apparent 
retardation of development where there are no structural or functional dis- 
turbances in the realm of perception, memory, ideation, judgment, or reason- 
‘dation seems to be specific for certain fields, with 


ing. In other ¢ the re 
normal or superior ability in other fields. Some children rated as mentally 


defective by the standard tests and social criteria are able to handle the 
visual motor gestalten in a normal or superior fashion. 

There is a tendency still expressed by some psychologists to look upon 
mental deficiency as a simple quantitative problem. Rudolf Pintner recom- 
mends the percentage criteria which he believes would divest feebleminded- 
ness of sociological criteria. Thus the lowest X percentage (I according 
to Cyril Burt) of the community should be considered as feebleminded. He 
also believes that clinical classification has value for the medical profession 
only. This would be true if the only basis for the classification was the size 
of the head, anatomical structure of the brain, endocrine features, and body 
build. But if it is true that classification will also indicate different intellec- 
nt types of training, 


tual and psychic functions with the possibility of diffe 
the classification would seem to be of value to the psychologist, psyc hiatrist, 
and educator as well. 

Mental deficiency has been studied through the Rorschach test both by its 
original author and by Samuel J. Beck. It has been observed that the feeble- 


? Salmon Lectures, New York, 1936. 
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minded react to the blot configuration with the fewest number of whole 
responses. The number of whole responses is considered by Rorschach to be 


an indicator of the energy which is directed towards associational activity 


and, also, of a conscious or unconscious will to complex achievement. Thus 
it is concluded that whole responses are a function of intelligence, Other 
functions of intelligence as measured by the Rorschach test are listed by 
Beck as perception of sharp forms, inner creativity, originality, and a low 
percentage of stereotyped thought. Alfred Binet has also defined feeble- 
minded persons as “stereotyped children." Beck also reports that he found 
atypical reactions in 11^,—some of which suggested the dissociative phe- 
nomena of schizophrenia, and others an unevenness in the maturation proc- 
esses. 

A dynamic theory for feeblemindedness has been offered by Kurt Lewin, 
a gestalt psychologist, who directed his studies mostly in the field of per- 
sonality, will, and social relationships. He has lound that the feebleminded 
are to be characterized as dynamically more rigid and less mobile. He based 
this on studies of feebleminded children's psychical satiation, resumption ol 
interrupted action, and the values of substitute actions. Thus, when children 
are given a task and then interrupted in the middle of it to carry out another 
task to completion, 79% of normal children will return to complete the 
“uncompleted task. It is found in normal children that a high substitute 
value (returning to incompleted task reduced from 7065 to 3305) may be ob- 
tamed: on the other hand, in the detective children, the rigidity of the 
tension system reveals itsell by the low substitute value (04^, returned. to 
incompleted task). Thus the "will" ol the feebleminded child is said to be 
strong and rigid. Kurt Lewin also quotes W., Eliasberg to the effect that the 
feebleminded think more concretely and perceptually. It is said also that 
the feebleminded child shows less “stratification,” meaning that a feeble- 
minded child of a given age shows less differentiation than a normal child 
of the same age brought up under similar circumstances, The question still 
remains, however, as to whether he really resembles a younger normal child. 
On this point the writer would disagree with Kurt. Lewin and present evi- 
dence indic ating that the defective child may be more rigid and less differ- 
entiated than the normal younger child of a similar mental level. Similar 
problems will be discussed in Chapter 8 in the Goodenough drawing-ol-a- 
man test in mentally deficient and encephalitic children. 

It is interesting to see how mentally defective individuals respond to these 
Visual motor patterns. It is found that there is not simply a lower level of the 
integrated gestalt production commensurate with the mental level determined 
by the other standard psychometric tests. Phere is a much greater variety ol 
productions among mentally defectives of a given mental age level than 


among normal children of the same mental age. There is. of course. retarda- 
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tion of some one or all of the various maturation processes, but this retarda- 
tion may be morc in one field than in another. Naturally, one sometimes gets 
results which are commensurate with the mental level. Sometimes one may 
get results above the mental level indicated by the standard mental tests or 
by the poor social adjustment that may justify the institutional care. This is 
partly due to the fact that this is not a test of educational or language ac- 
‘sand is, in that way, comparable to 


complishment but of maturation process 
the so called performance tests. Often the gestalten are produced in a more 
simple fashion, but with better motor control. There may be more primitive 
scribbling, but in some way it is better controlled, as the work of Alfred 
(Fig. 12) will show. In Fig. 12, all of the children were of about the same 
chronological and mental ages, but it will be seen that the productions vary 
greatly. 

Beside the scribbling of Alfred. one sees how Charles uses the primitive 
loop almost entirely—but with a greater conservation of energy and with less 
tendency to experiment than the younger normal children display. Arthur 
shows a combination of the scribbling and the loops. Often the results are 
somewhat bizarre and show dissociative and plastic features that are sugges 
tive of schizophrenia, such as is seen in the work of Nicholas. Figures A, 1, 
and 5 are as they might be done by a bright younger child, while all of the 
other figures show some mature features with more or less dissociation, scat- 
tering, reduplication, etc. In some defective children we find hyperkinetic 
features, Lillian had suffered from encephalitis and had a defective intelli— 
gence quotient, She was hyperkinetic in all her behavior. The hyperkinetic 
leatures in her productions are seen: 1) in the tendencies to flight in Figure 
2 where the third line is tailed off around in a curved fashion: 2) in Figure 4, 

е closed, and the figure is rotated into the vertical 


where both open figures 
position by a rapid association that she called "doggie"; and, 3) in Figure 7, 
Which is only partially finished when her flight carries her off into much 
\side from the hyper- 
ics of 


decoration by perseveration, which she called "fishie 
kinetic features, however, Lillian's productions show the characteris 
retarded mental level, rather than of her chronological age as may be seen in 


the horizontal series in Figure 2. 

\ number of mental defective individuals at the Children’s Hospital of 
Randall's Island! were tested with the visual motor gestalt test. The cases 
were unselected except. that individuals were chosen whose mental ages 
ranged from 3 to 6 years. Filty-six individuals were tested, there being 30 
children from age 4-2 to age 10-3, and 26 adults from 16 to 49 years ol age. 
sults of these examinations have been analyzed: 1) to determine if the 
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of the tests on normal children; 2) to determine if the results were compara- 
ble to the mental tests obtained by the usual standard tests (Terman, in this 
group of cases); and, 3) to determine if the test revealed a simple retardation 
in maturation in the visual motor gestalt in defective individuals, or gave 
evidence of other types of disturbance. 

Ten children had a mental age at the 3 year level. Their chronological 
ages ranged from 4-2 to 7 years, their IQ's from 48 to 72. In six of these the 
child responded to each test figure with a simple unformed scribble which 
could not be analyzed further than to say that there was no evidence of any 
maturation of the visual motor gestalt function above the 3 year level. One 
of the children produced drawings decidedly superior to the level indicated 
by the standard tests and the social criteria. This was a child of age 5-7 with 
an IQ of 70 (see Nicholas, Fig. 12). The productions were such as would be 
expected of his actual age or a year better, except that he also showed some 
tendency to plasticity and to separate parts and split figures in the schizo- 
phrenic fashion. Three other children produced drawings which could be 
recognized as efforts to draw the test figures. In many ways they resembled the 
drawings of a 4 year old child except that they were more restrained; in two, 
the unit figure was more rigidly utilized and perseverated: in the third, 
there were some dissociative phenomena. 

Twelve children had a mental age at the 4 year level. Their chrono ogical 
age was 5-9 to 8-9, and their IQ's ranged from 53 to 80. Two of the children 
ther showed 


produced drawings normal for their chronological age, one o 
drawings appropriate to his chronological age but with some confusional 
features due to disorienting the figures on the background. Three children 
showed a simple retardation in maturation processes so that the drawings 
were more or less appropriate for the mental age given by the standard tests. 
Three children showed retardation in the maturation process with preserva- 
tive or aphasic disturbances. One showed retardation with confusional fea- 
tardation with dissociative or schizoid phenomena. 
ntal age at the fifth year. Two of these produced 
drawings at a maturation level that was normal for their chronological age 
but one showed schizophrenic and the other aphasic phenomena; two chil- 
dren showed a simple retardation of the maturation of the process at the 
mental level indicated by the standard tests, while one showed retardation 


tures, and one showed re 
Five children had a me 


with aphasic features. 

Three children had 
one retarded drawings. and one 
d IQ's between 48 and 80 or. in other words, at 
the 30 children were still too young and their 
ntiated to be of analytical value; they may possibly 
Otherwise, there were six children 


a mental age at the 6 year level. One of these made 
normal drawings. aphasic drawings. The 
children examined score 
the moron range. Six ol 
drawings too poorly differe 


have represented a simple retardation. 
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whose drawings indicated a simple retardation of the maturation process lor 
the visual motor gestalt function, in keeping with other intellectual tests. 
Six children produced drawings at the maturation level of their phy 
with evidences of disturbances which might be characterized as aphasic due 


ical age. 


to simplification of the gestalt unit with perseveration; they showed con- 
fusional features due to dissociative phenomena. 

Of the adults? nine had a mental age at the filth year level with IQ's 
ranging from 27 to 31. In none of these did the drawings show the features 
of a simple retardation to the mental age of 1. “Two, however, rather closely 
resembled the work of a 4 year old child, except for the poverty of the draw- 
ings, which may be interpreted as a poverty or blocking ol impulses. Three 
others showed this same poverty of responses which were also distorted and 
might be considered to be a combination of perceptive and impulse disturb- 
ances. Three others showed marked aphasic disturbances; the remaining one 
showed schizophrenic disturbances. Fifteen adults had a mental age of 5 with 
IQ's ranging from 33 to 39. One drawing was that of a normal child. Four 
showed retardation to the mental age of 


years but with the usual defective 
features of restricted activity, rigidity of response, and some slight but recog- 
nizable disturbances in the way of disorientation ol perseveration; seven 
showed marked aphasic disturbances and three showed marked schizophrenic 
features. Two adults, with mental ages of 6 and with IQ's of 10 and 4l. 
showed aphasic phenomena. 

This group of adults showed a range of intelligence quotient from 27 to 
11, thus representing the imbecile group. It is interesting that one individual 
produced a normal adult drawing. Of the others, only six at the most pro- 
duced d rawings which could be interpreted as a simple retardation in matu 
ration to the mental age as estimated by the other standard tests. Even in 
these, there were features which are considered typical of the mental defec- 
tive intelligence. АП of the others showed more or less severe disturbances 
which have been found as characteristic in known cases of aphasia, schizo- 
phrenia or confusional states, or disturbances due to blocking of impulses 
and severe perceptive defects. It would appear. therefore, that in the lower 
grade defectives a considerable number of the individuals show some specific 
type of disturbance which might be comparable to the spet ific disorders in 
the speech centers of the brain, or to specific impulse or perceptive disorders, 
or to confusional features, which may accompany a number of different or 


ganic conditions. 


It will be of considerable interest to analyze more carefully certam indi- 


> a " Р " б vel ol 
Occasionally data trom adults will be included because of the comparable mental leve | 
^ i @ ood, 

slates, as occurs here, or because we are able te follow the course of the child into adulth ^ 
" 101 4 derring to the 
or because the original writing of a contribution included studies of adults referring te 


childhood. period or making comparisons which are a significant part ol the contribution, 
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vidual cases where the differential diagnosis of intelligence quotient repre- 
sents a challenging problem: 
Jack (Fig. 13) was a child who suffered speech disturbances in connection 
with convulsions. He was age 8 when last examined. He was apparently born 
a normal child in a gifted family. At age 2 he began to show precocious 
ability in piano playing, and was considered a prodigy by the family. How- 
ever, following a severe attack of whooping cough, he developed epileptic 
convulsions of the Jacksonian type. The treatment was neglected as the 
mother was unwilling to recognize the condition. His mental development 


was retarded with the frequent severe convulsions. Following a particularly 


Fic. 14. Visual motor gestalt test. by 
Walter, a congenitally aphasic child. 


Fic; 13. Visual motor gestalt test, 
by Jack. an epileptic child. 


severe series of convulsions he became paralytic on the right side, and aphasic. 
The mother then consented to treatment. Phenobarbital and ketogenic diet 
controlled the convulsions, and the child recovered from the aphas ia and 
paralysis, except for some weakness in the right hand. His behavior improved. 

ntal condition remained retarded at 50 on the Stanford-Binet 


However, his me 
rable of his ability at the piano. His gestalt draw- 


He had lost conside 
13) show many of the features of a child of 5 to 6 years of age with 
and poverty in impulse often seen in the 


scale. 
ings (Fig. 
the tendency to rigidity in response 
defective, There is some preseveration seen in Figures 4 and 7 and a poor 
attention to detail. There are no marked disturbances which may be charac- 
terized as aphasic at this time, however. Jack was subsequently committed 
to the state epileptic colony. 

Walter (Fig. 14) was another child who was brou 
difficulties. He reported to the Mental Hygiene Clinic 
and 6 because ol retardation in speech and dull, inadequate 


He was an illegitimate child of an illiterate Negro mother. 


ight to us with speech 
at intervals between 


the ages of 4 
social behavior. 
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A marked discrepancy between the Stanford-Binet and the performance 
tests was noted at the time of the first examination. When his age was 1-5, his 
IQ on the Stanford-Binet was 68; it was 83 on the Randall's Island perform- 
ance test. When he was age 5-11 his IQ was 79 on the Stanford-Binet and 
110 on the Pintner-Patterson performance test. The history showed that he 
had not learned to speak until he was nearly 4 and that then his speech was 
hesitant and meagre, and could be understood only by his mother. He was 
shy, quiet, and unresponsive to strangers. His mother assumed an over- 
protective attitude toward him. Even when he was nearly 6, he would not 
speak to strangers. The mother claimed that he played and talked with chil- 
dren, but usually only repeated what they said. She asserted that his speech 
was adequate for her to understand his wants. While he was under observa- 
tion, it gradually became possible for his teachers to adapt him to situations 
so that he would speak. His specch was always normal, but very limited. 
He seemed to have to learn new items of speech either as words, phrases, or 
sentences, with considerable conscious effort. Some observers [elt that his 
speech was inhibited on a neurotic basis. There was however some evidence 
against this. The mother gave the history that he had preferred the left hand 
but she had taught him to use the right. At the time he was under observa- 
tion, it was very difficult to determine either his dominant hand or eye. He 
seemed to shift from one side to the other. It was noted, however, that when 
he used his right hand in writing numbers or copying, he was inclined to 
produce rever 


als or mirror images. His gestalt drawings are very significant 
6, who might be 


(Fig. 14). They are not the drawings of a normal child, 
neurotically inhibited. "hey show striking features similar to the adult 
aphasic." ‘The looped unit symbol is used with many variations and with 
perseverative tendencies. Difficulties in interpreting the figures are also seen. 
These features are combined with others which suggest normal mentality. 
Figure A, for example, shows the diamond formation of a child, age 6. Figure 
б represents a similar level of attainment. It was thus our opinion that this 
child was suffering from a congenital aphasia, associated with disturbances 
in cortical dominance together with perceptual difficulties, ‘Whe unit symbol 


of loops is used in most figures. 


The study of the visual motor gestalt function shows that the problem ol 
mental deficiency is not a simple problem. If one were to assume a slow-up o 
simplification of the maturation process in a unified way, onc would expect 


less differentiation, a more unified system, a stronger and simpler gestalt. 


such as is found in the younger normal child. This does occur It SOULS 
individuals, especially among the higher-grade defectives. Such individuals 
usually seem to represent the hereditary constitutional defective. Even in 
these cases, a simple retardation is not found in all ol the principles ol the 
integrated visual motor gestalt function. Motor control is usually better than 
in normal children of a younger age. Small, energy-conscerv ing figures are the 


“See Bender, Lauretta: A Visual Motor Gestalt Test and Its Clinical Use, Chapter VII. 
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1 less motor play or experimenta- 


rule. The primitive loop is freely used witl 
ajority of the responses of all the 


tion, The patterns are more rigid. In the m 
igated other features are also seen. 

many individuals who function as mental defec- 
a hereditary retardation in maturation, but 
deviates of some other sort; or because 


mental defectives invest 

It must be realized that 1 
tives do so not because of 
because they are constitutional 
of some subsequent brain patholc 
sort of deviation in the personality reaction 
Detailed analysis reveals that many individuals who are functioning as men- 
tal defectives show evidence in th awings of more or less severe 
aphasic disturbances which are ch 
primitive symbolic unit. Some other 
others sl 


› у. It is, therefore, possible to get every 
and in the gestalt function. 


eir gestalt dr: 
aracterized by the use of a perseverated 
s show the dissociative phenomena char- 
vow disturbances in impulses with a 
kinetic features. Finally, still others show per- 
al features, with disorientation of whole fig- 
background. Such analysis leads to the 
es of mental defectiveness which may 


acteristics of schizophrenia: 
poverty of response or hyper 
ceptual difficulties, confusion 
ures or parts of the figures, on the 1 


opinion that there are multiple caus 
be classified as simple retardation in maturation; specific disabilities in the 


language field; dissociative phenomena which distort the whole personality, 
Or schizophrenia; impulse disturbances; perceptual disturbances; confu- 
sional disturbances. Such analysis leads also to the hope for a better under- 
standing of mental defectiveness and the hope of classifying some groups and 
treating them specifically. Furthermore, the gestalt test aids in the anal 
differential diagnosis, and prognosis of specific cases. 

The impulse, perceptual, and confusional disturbances are symptoms of 
This type of disorder in visual motor patterning in the 
es as diagnostic aid for the kind of organic 
se features. It is rue that all brain-damaged 
but to the extent that the gestalt func- 
in intellectual functioning. The visual 
tool in organic brain damages in 


organic brain damage. 
os of children serv 
ated with the 
ntally defective. 
is a disorder 
ful as a diagnostic 


gestalt drawin 
brain damage associ 
children are not me 
tion is impaired there 
motor gestalt test 15 use 
children.* 
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to study the schizophrenic children at Bellevue Hospital." Our definition of 
childhood schizophrenia is a clinical entity occurring in childhood before 
puberty which reveals pathology in behavior at every level and in every arca 
of inte 


ration or patterning within the functioning of the central nervous 
system, including vegetative, motor, perceptual, intellectual; emotional, and 
social functioning. This behavior pathology disturbs the pattern. of every 
functioning field characteristically by plasticity in pattern formation. 

The motility of the schizophrenic child is especially important and in turn 
influences the perceptual motor patterns and psychological problems. This 
motility is characterized by a plastic regressive reflex motor activity including 
a tendency to whirl about and rotate rhythmically and to engage in a great 
deal of reflex motor play. There is also a tendency for motor dependency and 
cohesiveness. 

In the schizophrenic child the visual motor gestalt functioning shows а 
similar disturbance. There is a tendenc y to use old primitive responses in 
terlocked with the more mature capacities which are to be expected from the 
maturational level of the child. In the drawing of the gestalt test figures there 
is therefore an excessive use of the vortical movement even with good dia- 
mond forms. A series of figures on a horizontal plane may be pulled around 
into a vortical figure. The boundaries of circles are uncertain and may have 
been gone over several times. The centers of circles are uncertain; there are 
no points but many little circles, and for the same reason angular and 
crossed forms are fragmented. Action cannot be readily controlled and fig- 
ures are elaborated, enlarged, repeated. “Phe total product makes a pattern 
itself with a ereat deal of fluidity based upon vortical movement. ‘The pet 
ceptual patterns lose their boundaries and therefore their relationship to the 
background. One may speak, too, of a motor compliance and cohesiveness 
between the boundaries of two objects. Similar reactions are observed in the 
Motor behavior or in the way the schizophrenic child relates its body to that 
of others. There is also an effort to explore and fixate depth or third and 
fourth dimensions. In a well-patterned fluid matrix there are arcas in which 
the pattern is broken: a part of a figure is separated from the whole and 
made to rotate faster; for example. a group of small circles may be separated 
from the whole mass. It is as though a pebble were thrown into a stream ol 
rippling water, causing a new wave movement. One's best understanding of 
these phenomena is to think in terms of a disturbance in the time factor in 
patterned behavior characteristic for each field of behavior, such a time factor 
being of biological origin and specific for the schizophrenic disease process. 
Other forms of behavior such as regressive, projective and introjective, clab- 
orative, inhibitive, distractive and concretistic, appear to be efforts on the 


See Bender, Lauretta: Childhood Schizophrenia. 4m. Jour. Ortho psych. 1917 
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part of the personality to orient itself to this pathology and to control it, if 
possible. 

When the child draws the human form, it is essentially a projection of his 
body image and its problems: it is a self-portrait. It is not surprising that the 
schizophrenic child with his body-image problems, motility, and perceptual 
disturbances, uncertainty as to his identity and his drive for action, finds 
ready expression for his problems in drawing the human form. The tech- 
niques that are used have a wide range even in the same child. The most 


primitive use of vortical movement with graduated variations may be the 
sole form used to draw a human figure, but it expresses just that whirling 

8 
impulse to action, fluid ego boundary, and uncertain center of grav- 


motility, 
nts the schizophrenic child and his problems. He is by no 
y 


ity which represe 
means limited to this technical device. 

The studies we made of visual motor gestalten of schizophrenic children 
confirmed previously made observations on schizophrenic adults. The visual 
motor patterns can be understood if we realize that all form arises from 
motion, which is vortical, and that the schizophrenic disturbance in function 
is such a fundamental one that there tends to be disturbance in this motion 
which distorts the form of the units and the relationship of the gestalt con- 
fipuration. Gestalt drawings of typical schizophrenic patients are easily rec- 
ognized by the plastic distortions of the configurations produced, by the fre- 
; as to make a "gute Gestalt"), and 


quent splitting in figures (not in such a way 
especially by their showing an unusual cohesion between all the figures and 
an increase in movement in the figures on the background. Attempts to use 
these figures as matrices for delusional or confabulatory ideation by orna- 
menting them with connecting lines, destroying the original gestalt, and cre 
ating new figures, are usually noticcable. 
Schizophrenic children show similar tendencies i 
talten (see Willy, Fig. 8, lower part; Nicholas, Fig. 1 
Marty, Fig. 15). 
Marty was brought to Bellevue in December 1934 at the a 
of retarded and withdrawn behavior, which had been 


is age 4 years. He seemed to live in his own fantasy world; 
scanty con- 


n their drawings of ges- 
9. lower right-hand; and 


\ ge of 6 years 
because getting worse 
since he wi it was 
not possible to make satisfactory contact with him: his speech was 
sisting of inappropriate ejaculations which were not related to the situation. 
He had a dreamy far-away look, took no interest in the play of the other 
children, nor in the routine. He had to be dressed and then would not keep 
his clothes on. He had to be fed, did not sleep at night, and was disturbed 
by bad dreams and severe anxicty reactions. The diagnosis of sc hizophrenia 
1 Form in Childhood Schizophrenia" 
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Fic. 15. Visual motor gestalt test by Marty. а schizophrenic child, at ages 
6-4, 6-10, 9-11 and 15-5. 
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was suggested from the beginning although some of the staff thought that he 
was a mentally defective child suffering from emotional shock. After a period 
of hospitalization and therapy there was considerable improvement but the 
subsequent course confirmed the diagnosis of schizophrenia.!! 

The first successful psychometric examination gave him an IQ of 74 with a 
marked scattering of responses and many atypical ones. His first gestalt draw- 
ings, December 1934 (Fig. 15) were characteristically plastic. They were 
scattered over several sheets of paper. Nevertheless one can see the gestalt 
principles in the figures. His own name was an abbreviated distortion and 
tended to influence some of the other figures. There was a good deal of vorti- 
cal movement as in Figure А and Figure J. Figure 4 was closed. There was a 
tendency for regressive or primitive phenomena, with movement and 
also a tendency for the figures to be influenced by each other. 
igures upward towards 


plasticity and 
Movement besides being circular seemed to direct the f 
a period of group and individual psycho- 


the right. Six months later, alter 
gave him an IQ of 98. 


therapy in the hospital, another psychometric test 
His gestalt drawings were much more compact, cach one was readily recog- 
There were still immature features in 


nized for what it was intended to be. 
al on Figure 5 was 


the inability to draw a diamond, although the diagon 
fairly well done even though it tended to be arcs aped. Horizontal planes 
Dots were much worked over in a compulsive 
ng drive to vortical movement. These 
ading of the two 
tion in 


were dominant as in Figure 2. 
way. This was the remainder of the stror 
plastic features were seen in the rounded corners, the spre 
horizontal lines in Figure 2, the movement in Figure 5, and the separa 
Figures A and 4, as well as in the vertical activity in all dotted forms. 
After this Marty went home and started to school. He was accepted in 
the class room where he was thought to be dull, if not defective, and where 
he was inactive and relatively unresponsive. He was not very conspicuous, 
he was protected by his sister, 
of 1938, he returned [or 
service. 


however, except as a day dreamer and because 
two years older. Three years later, in the summer 
t which had then become available on ow 
tion he scored an 1Q of 92. His gestalt drawings 
ed. They were small and carefully done but 
'The most conspicuous of the latter was the 
3, but still showing the definite form of this 
is been duplicated and 


metrazol shock treatmen 
Ona psychometric examina 
were rigid and highly controll 
d schizophrenic features. 
ion of one part of Figure 
as though this separated part hi 
Also Figure 6 had been repeated three times and in the middle 
culty in crossing was expressed. There was still some tendency for 
i 9 but now it is in the vertical plane. There was also 
rs. But the figures displayed maturity. Apparently the 
possible for Marty to control his 
end school rather inconspicuously, 
controlled precise configurations. 
e more active, responsive and 


showe 
separat 
figure. It appea 


projec ted. 
one the diffi 
spreading in Figure 
some rounding of corne 
chanism which made it 
y lile sufficiently to att 
t work in the closely 
shock he seemed a littl 


same defense me 
anxiety and fantas 
showed in his gestal 
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realistic. He continued in school and entered high school where his work 
was also fair. In January 1944 at the age of 15-6 he was re-examined. The 
psychometric examination on the Bellevue-Wechsler test gave him an IQ 
score of 79, with uneven functioning and unpredictability and unreliability 
of responses. The Rorschach showed anxiety and compulsive features. His 
motility was still cataleptic. His gestalt drawings showed good configurations, 
compulsive precision and repetition. He repeated the small circles in Figure 2 
excessively, but controlled the movement of the dots. Straight lines and 
large circles are gone over excessively as though they could not be defined от 
controlled. Twice he stopped to attempt the human figure which appears 
to be merely a variation of Figure A verticalized. ‘This in itself represents а 
struggle with a maturation problem in identification, appropriate for the 
ages of 3-1-5 years, and a point at which the schizophrenic child often becomes 
fixated, 

These gestalt drawings of Marty have been analyzed in considerable detail 
in order to show the nature of the schizophrenic process in the gestalt func- 
tion and the effect of strong efforts on the part of the individual to control the 
disorganizing process. It is possible that Marty's ability to control the plastic 
features in visual motor patterns is significant in relation to the relatively 
good clinical prognosis. 

Marty is now 21 years of age. He has graduated from high school and 
earns his living while living at home with his mother. He still demonstrates 
schizophrenic features in that he is cataleptic and shows the whirling motility 
characteristic of the schizophrenic child. He has the “schizoid” introverted 
personality. His sister at 17 became acutely schizophrenic and now at 23 is in 
a hospital. 

Francine, a 10 year old girl, was recognized as an obvious schizophrenic 
child when she came to our children’s ward in 1935. At that time the 


diagnosis of sc hizophrenia in childhood was not commonly made. Her subse- 
quent course confirmed the diagnosis. After several months she left our wards 
for a state hospital and has remained there ever since. In 1948 at the age 
of 23 vears, she was a typical chronic delapidated schizophrenic. 

As a 10 year old child her motility showed catatonic features with con- 
strained postures and bizarre activities such as twirling her saliva out of her 
mouth and onto her dress with quick automatic movements. She showed 
an imbalance of the vegetative function with cold extremities, mottled skin, 
and episodes of cyanosis and syncope, when she scemed quite ill without 
evident cause, Her social behavior was inappropriate; her assoc iation with 
other children was impersonal: her emotional reaction was inadequate and 
lacked spontancity. Her thought processes were distorted, she could not 
attend to her lessons, she experimented with words and concepts in a way 
that gave a philosophical turn to all her utterances. She was preoccupied 
with delusional ideas especially in regard to the structure and function of her 
body, sexual problems, her relationship to her mother. 

Psychotherapy was attempted in 1935 with all the techniques then available. 


Fic. 16, Brain Bodies. fantasied introjected objects by Francine (pencil and crayon). 
“There is a mummy. A mummy 


gives you ovaltine. Kindly, gentle, animals 


nce may buy, who will be good and loving to you if you will 
s vou lies. She tells aplenty—she is a big frame-up, 
I tell you and a mummy is a dead person. 
I killed her, I wouldn't live with her." 
Is her mother, 


When she was clay modeling she once said, 
she is a mummer, I suspect. She 
that your confide 
only be kind. She also give 
my mother, This is a mummy 
A cruel and heartless thing. Yessir, 
Thus she expressed her ever-present 
the one person in the world that she had every 


dependent upon. 


ambivalent attitude toward 
reason to love and feel 


and drew pictures of it (Fig. 16). At 


She often spoke of a "brain. body" 
me. I found it out from my 


first she said: “There is a brain body inside 
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mother that I had it inside of my body. She happened to mention it. It harms 
my body. It does a lot of harm I hear. I heard about a brain body doing harm. 
It comes from my mother." It is probably difficult for anyone not accus- 
tomed to the primitive, symbolic thought of the schizophrenic fully to under- 
stand what this child meant. It seems probable, however, that in part she was 
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ТА rabbit and a little ball, J suspect, / 


and a green grass lan." 


Fic. 17. Gestalt drawing X. А Rabbit and a Little Ball, 
I Suspect, and a Green Grass Lawn, 
by Francine (pencil). 


referring to her own bad sell inside of herself, for which she blamed hei 
mother for giving birth to her. It also was determined by one of the doctors 
who worked intimately with her that this represented a girlchild's delusion 
of pregnancy, the result of her badness. One must not accept any of these con- 


cepts too literally, but allow fora good deal of poetic license. We soon 
learned that 
were to be 


in schizophrenic children such "introjected fantasied bodies 


found in place of projections or hallucinations. 


Pes 
Nee Ripopert, fark: Phantasy Objects in Children, Povchoanah tie Reus 1911 
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Francine was asked to draw the "brain body" which she drew in the form 
of a bone in yellow, blue, and red. But such comparatively simple forms did 
not satisfy her (Fig. 16). She soon started to draw complicated indented lines 
and added irregular little waves in a different color to the simple oval which 
al form. There was never complete symmetry. When symmetry 
d, she destroyed it by adding some slight irregularity. 
rawings long ovals prevailed. Very often they were 


was her origin 
seemed almost achieve 
In these first schematic d 
drawn out in the form of fantastic sausages. This represents primitive play 
with a form which is not completely symmetrical, contrasting the smooth 
line with the curves and indentations. 

aw the gestalt figures and her play with symmetry 
igure A was at first copied correctly except that 
vnwards (see Fig. 17). Then she began to 
distort it until she had destroyed the original gestalt; she experimented with 
new forms that only slightly resembled the original stimulus. She began by 
subdividing the diamond and adding new excrescences to the basic line. The 
nces were irregular, sinusoidal waves, half circles, oblong sausage-like 
as sometimes approached but never reached. It 
ately overshadowed by form principles of 
She gave it the title “A Rabbit and 
" One can see the motif of 
though often dis- 


Francine was asked to dri 
could be directly observed. F 
the diamond was lengthened dov 


excresce 
figures in which symmetry w 
is as if the simple form was immedi 
a very primitive wavy and oblong type. 
a Little Ball, I Suspect, and a Green Grass Lawn. 
the rabbit's ears appearing again and again in the drawing, 

омеа. Of course the ball belongs to the original figure, the green grass lawn 
is the background which is fundamental to every gestalt, the rabbit probably 
represents the schizophrenic tendency to action which is seen in every con- 


figuration. 


III. VISUAL MOTOR GESTALT TEST AND PSYCHONEUROSIS 


neuroses are found disturbances in the normal emotional 
infantile stages. The child who is frustrated or 
arising from his relationship to 


In the psycho 
development through the 
atized in his demands for satisfaction 


traum 
or from his own instinctual needs will tend to show a 


his mother or father 
persistent demand for 
Since the frustration or trauma may occur in the int 
sciousness is not fully developed, it usually happens that the individual re- 
mains unconscious of this reason—unless it can be brought into consciousness 
by some special technique such as psychoanalysis. The unrewarded infantile 
demand for satisfaction is usually represented. by some 
stands as a symbol for the real desires and drives ol the personality. Since the 
s is also the stage of maturation of perception 
it would not be surprising to find that some ol 


a more satisfying type ol relationship or experience. 
antile stage when con- 


other activity which 


stage of dawning consciousnes 
or perceptual motor patterns, 
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these patterns might become the symbol of the individual's unsatisfied infan- 
tile drives. In other words they might represent the individual's preoccupa- 
tions, obsessions, or compulsions. 

In 1941, Paul Schilder and Lauretta Bender described a specific neurotic 
disorder in the behavior of children which they called impulsions. Impul- 
sions give to the objective observer the impression of compulsions and ob- 
sessions, but have a different value for the child who experiences them. This 
condition was observed in children between the ages of 4 and 12 years. The 
symptomatology consists of continuous looking at and handling of a specific 
object, drawing of the object, preoccupation with the object in fantasies or in 
thoughts, excessive walking, counting, and preoccupation with numbers and 
space. The subjects insist on immediate satisfaction of their wishes. They 
cannot stand any interference in the fulfillment of their desires, There may 
be greed concerning food and money or a tendency to collect and hoard. 
Such children are stubborn, aggressive, show hypochondriacal preoccupa- 
tions, and may use asocial means to satisfy their strong desires. 

The impulsions take their origin from early infantile situations and desires 
and can be compared with the preoccupation of children before they are 2 
years old. They are never direct expressions of sexual, motor, or aggressive, 
drives, but are always related to the family situation and аге, therefore, in 
ive 


many respects the results of transformation, i.e., of sexual motor or aggres 
drives, However, owing to the inefficiency of the ego-superego structure at 
this age, the transformation is not as far-reaching as it is in patients with 
obsessional character trends Which otherwise have a similar genesis. 

Billy was one of the boys discussed in our contribution on impulsions. He 
had been under psychiatric observation and treatment at the Bellevue 
Hospital and Mental Hygiene Clinic since 1935 when he was age 5-6. He was 
a child of superior intelligence, the only child ol parents of college training. 
His home life Was not always satisfactory as his parents were not always 
compatible; several times his mother had gone to her parents’ home with 


Billy because of sexual incompatibility, jealousy on the father's part and 
nervousness on the mother's, The birth was difficult because the mother had 
а narrow pelvis and instruments were needed. It is probable that Billy nad 
heard this discussed. There was no evidence that his head was injured at the 
time of birth, however. He was born with an imperforate anus which was 
operated on the second day alter birth. The function of his anus was im- 
paired and he had to have frequent. manual dilations performed by his 
mother until the age of 2, as well as occasional instrumental ones by the 
family physician thereafter, 

‘The normal course of his oedipus complex was interfered with because 
of the unsatisfactory relationship between the parents and the. frequent 
Visits of the mother and Billy away from home. He openly expressed a hatred 
for his father, the desire for the father's death or removal from the home, 


© 
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d the wish to have his mother to himsell. He also identified himself 
and expressed a strong dislike for his penis. He 
on the toilet to urinate and fre- 


Strongly with his mother 
ae to be like his mother, wanted to sit 
juently denied his penis.'? 
CAM age 246 while visiti 
pt many children do. He was f: 
and seemed to think that they 
in а cupboard where he could sit or 


cupboard door, which was like the Чоо 
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c interested in ¢ 
lly with door 
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tment. He was preoccupied all 
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vas much concerned with 


e enjoyed automobile rides 
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\t home he played 
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AIL his questions were concerned with how doors open and close. He be- 


lieved that the door check made the door open and close. When he was told 
e inside of the mother, he believed that they got out 


that babies were mad ) 
by door checks. He would also occupy himself by the hour by drawing doors 
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these patterns might become the symbol of the individual's unsatisfied infan- 
tile drives. In other words they might represent the individual's preoccupa- 
tions, obsessions, or compulsions. 

In 1911, Paul Schilder and Lauretta Bender described a specific neurotic 
disorder in the behavior of children which they called impulsions. Impul- 
sions eive to the objective observer the impression ol compulsions and ob- 
sessions, but have a different value for the child who experiences them, This 
condition was observed in children between the ages of 4 and 12 years. The 
symptomatology consists of continuous looking at and handling of a specific 
object, drawing of the object, preoccupation with the object in fantasies or in 
thoughts, excessive walking, counting. and preoccupation with numbers and 
space. The subjects insist on immediate satisfaction of their wishes. They 
cannot stand any interference in the fulfillment of their desires. There may 
be greed concerning food and money or a tendency to collect and hoard. 
Such children are stubborn, aggressive. show hypochondriacal. preoccupa- 
tions, and тау use asocial means to satisfy their strong desires. 

The impulsions take their origin from early infantile situations and desires 
and can be compared with the preoccupation of children before they are 2 
years old. They are never direct expressions of sexual, motor, or aggressive. 
drives, but are always related to the family situation and are, therefore, in 
many respects the results of transformation, i.e.. of sexual motor or aggressive 
drives. However, owing to the ineflic iency of the Cgo-superego structure at 
this age. the transformation is not as far-reaching as it is in patients with 
obsessional character trends which otherwise have a similar genesis. 

Billy was one of the boys discussed in our contribution on impulsions, He 
had been under psychiatric. observation and treatment. at the Bellevue 
Hospital and Mental Hygiene Clinic since 1935 when he was age 5-6, He was 
a child of superior intelligence, the only child ol parents of college training. 
His home life Was not always satisfactory as his parents were not always 
compatible; several times his mother had gone to her parents’ home with 
Billy because of sexual incompatibility, jealousy on the father’s part and 
nervousness on the mother's, The birth was difficult because the mother had 
a narrow pelvis and. instruments were needed. It is probable that Billy had 
heard this discussed. There was no evidence that his head was injured at the 
time of birth, however. He was born with an imperforate anus which was 
operated on the second day alter birth. The function of his anus was im- 
paired and he had to have frequent manual dilations performed by his 
Mother until the age of 9, as well as occasional instrumental ones by the 
family physician thereafter, 

The normal course of his oedipus complex was interfered with because 


of the Unsatisfactory relationship between the parents and the frequent 


visits of the mother and Billy away from home. He openly expressed а Бишген 
lor his father, 


the desire for the father's death or removal from the home, 
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and the wish to have his mother to himself. He also identified himself 
strongly with his mother and expressed a strong dislike for his penis. He 
wished to be like his mother, wanted to sit on the toilet to urinate and fre- 
quently denied his penis.'? 

At age 2-6 while visiting his grandparents, he enjoyed automobile rides 
as many children do. He was fascinated with the "Stop" and “Go” traffic lights 
and scemed to think that they made the car stop and go. At home he played 
in a cupboard where he could sit on a shelf and close himself in with the 
cupboard door, which was like the door on the automobile. He would play 
ind “Go” lights that made 


at taking imaginary rides with imaginary "Stop" 
the car stop and go. He then became interested in doors as such, then with 
their knobs, key holes and hinges, and finally with door checks. Door checks 
became an obsession with him that occupied him from this time up to the 
period when he came to the hospital for treatment. He was preoccupied all 
day with doors and door checks. He had been rejected from kindergarten 
because he smashed the fingers of the other children in the doors. He could 
not play on the streets because he could not be stopped from playing with the 
doors all up and down the street. He was much concerned with 
sements, and hinges. 


neighbors’ 
the shape of the doors, the door knobs, the c 

АП his questions were concerned with how doors open and close. He be- 
lieved that the door check made the door open and close. When he was told 
that babies were made inside of the mother, he believed that they got out 
ks. He would also occupy himself by the hour by drawing doors 


by door chec 
and door checks. He valued these drawings very highly and became very ag- 
when an effort was made to remove them from him or to destroy 
of these doors that they maintain 
and the 


gressive 
them. It was important in the drawing 
certain proportions and that the shape of the plate for the key hole 
door knob, the hinges, and the hinge plates bear a definite relationship to the 
shape of the door. Thus they must all be square or rectangular so that the 
axis was vertical. If they were drawn for him so that the long axis was 
horizontal it disturbed him to the point of his having a rage. Furthermore 
the color of the crayons that were used was important. Green doors and door 
checks were especially valuable as they represented “Go,” while red ones 
represented "Stop." Thus he was very much concerned with movement and 
the impetus for movement; for openings and the mechanisms for openings. 
and he was preoccupied with symbols for these things. When he dealt with 
them as visual motor patterns, he treasured them very highly and he de- 
manded that they conform to his concepts of such patterns. 

After he had been in the hospital for a period of a month he developed 
some new obsessions. He resented his placement in the hospital away from 


nt and the development 


"For more details on the dynamics of the psychosexual developmei 
Bender, Lauretta and Schilder, Paul: 


of the impulsion state in this boy, sec the original article: 


c Disorder of the Behavior of Children. 
Child, for the significance of the patterned 


in children's drawings, 


Impulsions: a Specifi 
"See МОШ, Werner: Personality of the Pre-school 


rhythmic relationship of parts to cach other and to the whole 
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his mother and was very much preoccupied with the reasons for sending 
him there, and with his new experiences and associates. An effort had been 
made to direct his good intelligence into lines which usually interest a child 
of his mental age. He was taught his numbers and how to read. He was 
greatly preoccupied with the numbers and especially "6." The children's 
ward is located on the 6th floor. Much of the day was spent in the school 
rooms and play rooms of the 8th floor and on the 8th floor open roof. On 
returning to the 6th floor ward, it was Billy's habit to watch the mechanisms 
of the elevator and especially a window slit in the door of the elevator 
whereby the clevator mechanic could determine the number of the floor 
he was approaching. The "6" which showed through this window slit was 
а large open faced figure. It was this "6" which fascinated Billy for months, 
as formerly he had been preoccupied with door checks. He made “6's” out 
of clay, paper and crayon all day 


long. He experimented with all kinds of 
“o's” and noted all their characteristics. He compared other numbers to Mod 
‘Thus he said that he liked "6" best of all because it was 
number. He liked "8" least of all because it was all closed up and sad. Next 
to "6" he liked "2" and "5." He also liked “6” because it had an edge on 
only one side of it, but he hated "1" because it was all edge. He didn't like 
“1.” He said that "9" was a “6” upside down, 
but was not much interested in it. 


an open or smiling 


"UT" because it was almost like 


Due to his increasing aggressiveness under treatment. (which cannot be 
discussed in this limited presentation) he was returned to the ward about 
cight months after his first admission. On this occasion he became obsessed 
with the indicators over the elevator doors which indicate the location of 
the elevators and the direction in which they are moving. These indicators 
are round in form with a clock-like face with nine numbers for the nine 
floors in the hospital and, as it happens, with “6" at the top. At the time he 
had first learned his numbers he had shown some passing interest in the cloc k 
with its numbers and moving hands. The clevator indicator, however, fasci- 
nated him completely. He believed that the indicator made the elevator come 
and go. He believed that the numbers on the indicator regulated the numbers 
on the floor and, since "6" was at the top he had reason to believe that all 
the floors in the hospital centered about this important floor. He was oc cupied 
all day long with the spatial problems of the series of floors from 1 to 9 and 
the circular series of numbers on the indicator with "6" at the top. To com- 
plete these preoccupations he was obsessed with the doors on the elevators. 
These are sliding doors with little windows in each of two partitions, so 
that when the doors are wide open by sliding past each other the little 
windows are parallel. He thus was soon able to preoccupy himself with thc 
nine pairs of sliding doors with the ninc indicators cach with the complete 
scries of numbers on their faces and always with "6" at the top. 

Actually he was preoccupied with the philosophy of space, of sequence, 
and therefore of time, of movements, and finally of the mechanisms of move- 
ments, of doors and the meaning of openings, and of symbols for all these 
things. By this time “6” probably represented himself. It is also a feminine 
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number not being penis-shaped like “1.” At home he made “6's” out of clay 
or paper and crayon and gave them to his mother as a precious gift. He 
induced to give them to his father although by this time he was 
her. It is not possible for us to say what 
were all the mechanisms which relate these preoccupations with his personal 
with the difficulties of his anal sphincter, his hatred of his father 
nasculinity. It is of interest however to note how all of his optic 
s which constituted his favorite playthings 
lten which are discussed here. It is obvious 
primitive closed figures and with 


could not be 
on fairly good terms with his fat 


experiences, 
and his own r 
imagery and visual motor pattern 
conform to the principles of gesta 
was concerned with the 
more active sense. His preoccupation with the different 
numbers concerns itself with their gestalt. Often in playing with the figure 
"6" he would state that one must close the lower part tight in drawing it 
r as that made it whiter in the inside. It is a well-known phenomena 
ists that the figure on the background determined by an 


organization and really is experienced as whiter or 


how much he 
closures in the 


on pape 
to gestalt psycholog 
outline has internal 
more solid. 

]t was very difficult to concentrate Billy's attention on anything except his 
ions. Therefore it was difficult to get him to draw the gestalt figures. 
drew them and they were as well done as a 7-year old 
child could do them. At other times he became distracted by some detail that 
his favorite preoccupations. Figure A, for example, would 
and he would continue to draw indicators rather 


obsess 
On one occasion he 


reminded him о 
remind him of indic 
than. complete the test. 


would write the number 
r by door chec 
at another time this figure was used to indicate the sliding 


ators, 
Figure ] would remind him of sequences and he 
ss that indicated the floors of the hospital. Figure 7 
Figure 8 was turned into a door, and 


was joined togethe 
door checks added; 
doors of the elevator. Fig. 

This boy may be conside 
hat the structure of the 
eres in different degrees of tensions, striving for equilibrium. 


18 shows a few of Billy's drawings. 
red [rom the point of view of Kurt Lewin,” who 
claims t mind is composed of psychical systems, stra- 
tums and spl 
It is possible 
tem by requestit 
tion. It was foun 
resume the uncompleted task. 

Thus Anitra Karsten“ ordered children of 8 to 9 years to draw moon faces 
igh of it. The normal child of this age drew moon 
hoice for 3 minutes 


artificially to create an experiment with a psychical tension sys- 
ag a child to start a task and continue it to the point of satia- 
d by Koepke™ that 7945 of 7 to 8 year old children would 


til they had had enot 
faces for 55 minutes and then drew figures of his own c 
more. It is hard to compare Billy with these experiments since he was 
restless. had poor attention and a strong resistance 


un 


younger, was exc essively 
15 Lewin, Kurt: Principles of Topological Psychology, 1936. 

9 Koepke is quoted by Lewin, Kurt: Ibid. 

Karsten, Anitra: Psychische Saetligung, 1927. pp. 1 


12-254. 
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to complying with requests. It must be considered that he was in a constant 


psychic tension state in regard to his obsessional interests. It was thought that 


it would be of interest to try to determine his satiation point and to utilize 
this mechanism as a possible therapeutic measure. 

At the time when his interest in “6's” seemed to be at its height, he was 
given a roll of wrapping paper and to his delight, requested to draw as many 
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Fic. 18. Billy's drawings: Showing the influence of his 
psychonecurotic preoccupations and the gestalt 
test figures. 


“6's” as he could. He drew “6's’ with apparent satisfaction for 50 minutes. 
Once he stopped to draw an indicator which was half completed before the 
observer noticed it and asked him to set it aside and draw more “65.7 He 
continued as requested and during the next 5 minutes became very restless 
and began to draw large "6s" to fill the paper more rapidly. He finally 
begged to stop. When offered the elevator indicator to finish, he did not wish 
to do so. The next day on entering the office and seeing the roll of paper and 
pencils, he asked if he could draw some other number. He was told he could 
choose to draw whatever he liked provided he continued with the same 
thing for the whole period. He drew elevator indicators but drew very large 
ones in order to fill the large roll of paper that was given him, This con- 
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tin ued for some time but although he got very restless during the period and 
found many excuses to stop and had to be watched to keep him at the task, 
he resumed it again the next day with satisfaction. It appeared, however, that 
during this time he had many more interests than usual, and he kept at the 
usual routine of the other children, showing more interest in puppet shows. 
In art classes when given paper and pencil he drew other subjects and on 
one occasion drew a car going to a festival, driven by his psychiatrist, this be- 
ing the first expression of his positive transference to the psychiatrist. 
Billy’s reactions to puppet shows’ allowed a still deeper insight into his 
problems. Primitive oral and anal trends and an enormous aggression came 
into the foreground. He was particularly preoccupied with a play called 
Casper and the Devil. Day after day he would play in an impulsive manner 
the Devil and Casper. He played the following 


with the puppet characters, 
scene: 
The Devil appeared with a pitchfork with which he stuck Casper. Casper 
whimpered and cried. The devil laughed, "I am going to take you down 
„Ihe Devil took Casper down to Hell. After that both 
characters were held up again and the whole scene re-enacted. Billy was 
observed to repeat this scene as many as twenty times in the course of one 
afternoon. During the play Billy let the Devil threaten Casper by saying: 
«ГИ cut your cyes out. T'I chop your head off. I'll cut your stomach out.” 
On a few occasions the Devil also took Billy's mother to Hell. Frequently 
Billy kept Casper down in Hell and let the Devil attack him with a pitchfork. 
When Billy was told that the devil was a bad character, he denied it. He 
said, “Не is Billy's Devil. I tell him to do these things.” 


to hell; ha-ha-ha. 


‘There is not much doubt that one is here dealing with an extreme sadistic 
aggressiveness and anality. This discussion does not attempt to exhaust the 
psychogenic problem. Billy’s hate of his father was outspoken. For this rea- 
son he denied the existence of his own penis as well as his father’s penis. One 
might be tempted to connect the whole problem with his congenital defect, 
the specific anal difficulty, the infantile period of manipulation, his mother’s 
necessary preoccupation with his anal function, and Billy’s resulting psycho- 
logical problems. However, in our opinion, the marital problems of the par- 
ents were important as well as the local organ inferiority and the sensations 
connected with it. It is tempting to bring Dilly's primary impulsions with the 
"Stop" and "Go" signals and the door checks in relation to the obstruction 
of his anus. However in this interpretation one must not forget that the pre- 
voung children with the opening and closing of doors may 
fliculty with anal functioning. Billy was fasci- 
could hardly be induced to give up acting in 
As long as he performed the impulsion he 


occupations ol 
also be present without any di 
nated with his impulsions and 
his customary impulsive manner, 


18 See Chapter 15 for puppet shows and more details about Casper and the Devil. 
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was satisfied, although he sometimes remarked that he had to do so, The 
distress started when he was hindered by outward circumstances from follow- 
ing his impulses. In other respects Billy was a difficult child, full of sudden 
and destructive impulses. It is remarkable that the impulses changed from 
time to time. All of them seemed to have symbolic character, although they 
were based on real interests, such as doors, numbers, and watches. 

In 1949, it is possible to write the last chapter in Billy's case history. He left 
the children's ward in 1936 when he was 6 years old, but we had a con- 
tinuing p 
long inter 


'chothera peutic relationship with him afterwards, sometimes at 


als and sometimes intensively. During latency he was preoccupied 
with his father's car which he called a jalopy, and which he fantasied would 
break down. He then for a while fantasied and dreamed that his mother 
was in a plane crash in which she was killed. He would draw pictures of 
these preoccupations and play them out with miniature toys. At the same 
time he desired to have knives in his possession which he polished and 
sharpened compulsively. He fantasied that he attacked his father with these 
knives. He slept with them under his pillow. On one occasion his mother 
found his knife blade buried in the kitchen floor. : 

As he passed puberty he became distressed by the obsessive compulsive 
force of these activities and their symbolic meaning. He never found it 
difficult to discuss them with whichever one of the three psychiatrists was 
treating him at the time.’ 


In early adolescence he became interested in the subway cars, the intricacy 
of the light signal systems, the schedule for the many subway trains and the 
possibility of crashes. He would ride the subways for hours and get pides 
Various major transfer stations and watch the systems in action, He rapidly 
developed an interest in motors and how they were made from magnets and 
electric batteries or other sources of electric currents. He would make his 
own basic motor and bought stronger and stronger magnets, carrying НЕП 
about with him in his trouser pocket, sleeping with them under his pillow 
and always fingering one. He became concerned with the idea that this was 
a masturbation substitute and a fetish, and developed absorbing sexual 
preoccupations. 

He thought a great deal about the functions and sensations of the woman 
and the various female organs, especially the breasts. He asked the woman 
psychiatrist many questions in regard to this. He then became interested in 
ether, chloroform, and other volatile anesthetic drugs which would produce, 
unconsciousness and began carrying about with him bottles of these sub- 
stances which he inhaled. He was concerned with death and various states of 
consciousness, and as he felt unable to solve his problems, and was driven by 
his obsessive compulsive tendencies he [requently thought of suicide as an 
easy solution. Once he had to be revived by a physician from a state of coma. 

Meanwhile he had done quite well in his grammar school and high school, 


Schilder, Paul; Bender, Lauretta; and Montague, Allison. 
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and had graduated from high school. His 
chere he entered college. His problems 
and after two more instances when a 
to a sanitarium where the frustra- 
opportunity to exercise his com- 


with camps in the summer, 
parents moved to a distant state v 
apparently became overwhelming 
physician had to revive him he was sent 
tion arising [rom isolation and lack of any 
pulsions led to serious anxiety outbursts and open expressions of hostility. 
‘This in turn led to further isolation. A transorbital lobectomy was performed 
ome time after this he felt some relief [rom 
e obsessional activities. However when they 
sell-administered overdose of a soporific 


when he was 18 years old. Fors 
his tension states and compulsiv 
returned, he ended his problems by a 


drug. 


a 6 = 


THEORIES OF ART AND ITS RELATION TO THE 
PSYCHOLOGY AND PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 
OF CHILDHOOD’ 


HILDREN and animals play, but they also take their activities very 
К For instance, when you watch a kitten it seems to be in con- 
tinual movement. but there also appears to. be an clement of playful- 
ness in its motion. Karl Groos developed a theory that the play of animals 
serves as a preparation for later biological functions, but he was merely ех- 
pressing the point of view of the observer who already knows what the later 
development of the animal will be. From the point of view of the kitten its 
play does not represent preparation for the future. The kitten takes life and 
the world seriously. Its actions bring it into contact with the world, and with 
every new action new qualities of the world merge into the Kitten's expe- 
rience. The emergence of new qualities of the object is, obviously, but one 
of its immediate psycholo: 


ical aims, but the animal also wants an inner re- 
lation to the object. It wants to get hold of it and sooner or later to incorpo- 
rate it into itself. In addition, it gets pleasure from its muscular activity 
and not only learns about the object but also learns about itself when acting. 
Parallel with this development, control over its own movements increases. 
External world, body and muscular control merge in this active process, 
guided by the urge towards the world and towards satisfaction of biological 
needs. It may be said that there is no immediate evidence for the assumption 
of certain psychological processes in the kitten. In the development of the 
child, more evidences for psychological processes can be offered. In its play 
ns con- 


the child learns something about the world, satisfies its needs and gi 
trol over the mechanics of its actions. 

This play is, of course, primarily a. process of maturation and. develop- 
mente However, the psychological adaptations connected with motility give 
final shape to the dex elopmental process. The aim of ev ery activity is mas- 
tery of the object. This can be attained only by continuous experimentation 


which does not stop even when the object is removed, because it remains in 


the child's mind, Objects and situations are revived in the memory, either 


Г This chapter was written by Paul Schilder in 1939, a part of a manuscript on Art and the 
э » i i 
roblem Child, noi heretofore published. See also Chapters 9 and 19, and the section on schizo- 
phrenia in Chapter 7. 


See the studies of Arnold Gesell, Helen Thompson, and Mary М. Shirley 
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wholly or in part. With this revival of the actual world, processes of experi- 
mentation continue. Parts of experiences of the past are put together in new 
sequences until finally а satisfactory unit of imagination and memory is 
reached which furnishes a suitable basis for new action and experimentation. 
Such units may be called gestalten or configurations.* 

These configurations are parts of the world and emerge during action, but 
they may also be reached by the processes of imagination and memory. They 
are "good" configurations, or "gute Gestalten" as they have been called by 
Max Wertheimer, only when they fit into and are part of the world. The 
process of imagination and remembering contains elements of action as well. 
There is no picture in the mind which is not connected with a set of motor 
attitudes and small movements, carrying on the process of experimentation 
which took place in the perception and action. There has been a controver: 
as to whether the process of thinking can go on without optic imagery pic- 
tures. It is known however that thinking can proceed when mental images are 
indistinct and. incomplete. It is, further, of importance that the path from 
thought to action should be a very direct one. Thinking is an efficient prepa- 
ration for action, and Freud has justly called it trial action performed with 
small amounts of energy. Human beings, especially children, are continually 


experimenting with perception, imagination, memory, and thinking, all of 
which are based on and interrelated with motor attitudes and actions. Hu- 
man experience cannot be separated [rom activity which builds itself up in a 
sequence of levels by a continuous process of trial and error. It is a continu- 
ous construction. 

Where does art fit into this scheme?! Art does not lead to immediate action. 
Even when art is used for propaganda it is different from an immediate «all 


for action. Soviet novel or drama is more than a mere call to direct politi- 
al action. and propaganda. Even when a Diego Rivera or a Jose Clemente 
Orozco creates revolutionary murals, the message of such murals can hardly 
sed by a political program. . 

1 of those whom we love may be called trage- 


be adequately expres 

The misfortunes of friends anc 
dies: still, the emotions experienced on such occasions are different. [rom 
those we may experience when we see a performance of Eugene O'Neill's 
Mourning Becomes Electra, in spite of the fact that it would be difficult to 
imagine that human beings could be harder hit by fate. A storm is an esthetic 
object only so long as human beings are not threatened with disaster. The 
emotions experienced in a love affair are obviously more direct than those 
aroused by any piece of art. One is doubtful about persons who experience 
their strongest emotions in relation to art and is inclined to object to their 
estheticism. The conclusion may be drawn that art provokes emotions of a 


See Koffka, Kurt: The Growth of the Mind, 1928. 
Ser Johnson, Martin: Art and Scientific Thought. 
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quality which is not equal in fullness to those experienced in everyday life. 
The world of art, music, and fiction is not one of direct emotion and action. 

Some objects of art and esthetic enjoyment seem to be present in nature 
without man's activity. They are not created by man. It almost seems as 
though they were received as a gift. If the active character of human percep- 
tion is considered, it is realized that the person enjoying a landscape creates 
this landscape and has something of the artist in him. It is interesting from 
this point of view that almost every century, nay almost every generation, has 
a landscape of its own. The ruins of Nicolas Poussin, the color orgies of Jo- 
seph M. W. Turner and the landscapes of Claude Monet are different worlds. 
It is well to keep in mind that the creator of a piece of art and the person 
who is in a state of esthetic enjoyment have much in common with each 
other. 

However, the artist seems to change reality in a much higher degree than 
does the person who merely enjoys the beauty of a landscape or picture, Leo- 
nardo da Vinci has often been quoted advising his disciples to get their in- 
spiration from the chance forms of a crumbling wall. This shows that the ob- 
jects of art are not merely created from cerie imagination, but portray fea- 
tures of the objective world. Great sculptors have often spoken of the pattern 
coming from the material. as if the statue was contained in the marble Dbe- 
fore it was hewn out, The creative artist does not invent something outside 
of reality but helps reality to its own creation. 

Actions have aims. 


‘They are directed by the desires and needs of the indi- 
vidual, 


The artist obviously wants to show that he has discovered something 
which nobody else was able to discover before him. He promises enjoyment 
and a new approach to action. He wants to be praised for it and to gain 
something in everyday life by discovering esthetic realities. Whether the art 
manifests itself as music, painting, sculpture, poetry, or drama, the funda- 
mental principle remains the same. Since the world of art does not lead to 
ultimate emotions and actions, the esthetic enjoyment must of necessity have 
something to do with the preparation to action, and is related to play. The 
question remains, why should it be valued in spite of the fact that no direct 
satisfaction of biological needs comes out of it. 

Я Sigmund Freud has shown that one of the central experiences in human 
life Is the so-called oedipus complex, by which he means the wish of the 
child (especially between the ages of 3 and 5) to have sexual relations with 
the parent of the Opposite sex, and to remove and kill the parent of the same 
sex. The name for this fundamental desire is taken from a tragedy ol Soph- 
ocles. The classical tragedy leads m 
and psychological conflicts of hum 


an back to one of the essential biological 
an existence, to the solution of which it 


* See Mullahs, Patrick Oedipus: Myth and € omplex 
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contributes but vaguely. The great tragedy was created for the community 
and was the concern of the community. The origin of tragedies lies in re- 
ligion. The first tragedy was obviously a ritual ceremony which promised the 


individual an actual solution of his conflicts. In so far as this conflict was 


psychological the primitive rites fulfilled a part of their aims. 

For primitive man, religion was beyond doubt a serious business. It was an 
attempt to act by magic. We owe to к. Th. Preuss the insight that primitive 
as their core magic wishes and ceremonies. 


art and religion had 
ag wishes and urges which demand fulfillment in 


Magic is based upon stror 
reality, even when the actual tools are insufficient or when the nature of the 
wish makes fulfillment impossible. With this insight into the close relation 
between magic and art, a further step is taken in the understanding of the 
fundamental functions of art. Whereas the original Dionysian cult, and for 
that matter also the Holy Mass of Catholicism, promise immediate psycho- 
logical satisfaction to the community, the art production and the artist do not 
attempt such direct satisfaction but imply that it might be finally derived 
from art. 

In the child, expe 
‚ [тош final completion and final mastery of the world. On the 
child, play is reality and is in some way comparable to the 
The esthetic character of the behavior and ac- 


rimentation and play, although serious in intent, are 


further awe 
other hand, for the 
magic intentions of the ritual. 
tions of the child and the great esthetic enjoyment which can be derived 
from observation of the child are closely connected with the preliminary 
character of the activities of children. It might furthermore be expected that 
the child when untrammeled by conventional education may produce ob- 
It is very doubtful whether for the child 


jects of art with comparative cas 
its art production actually means mere play in the adult sense. Its drawing 
and painting nay be expected to denote a serious attempt to do something 
with reality, perhaps in a magical way. 

In studying the art of children it must be realized that the child has only 
limited technical 
forms, As has already been outlined in previous chapters, this motility is so 
ged that primitive loops and whirling movements are dominant at first. 


capacities. Its motility prescribes comparatively simple 


arran 
In the drawi 


ngs of small children these primitive units are repeated again 
and are the units prescribed by the child's motility. There is rea- 


and again, 
son to believe, however, that this primitive unit is also of paramount im- 
portance in perception. Knowledge and activity of the child develop step by 
step until more complicated configurations can be mastered. 

The human figure is drawn by the young child in primitive loops more or 
less round or oblong. This is not the perceived world of the child. but the 
child's motility in response to his perceptions. The child is satisfied with its 


product and recognizes it as a part of the world. Perhaps though, it means 
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even more to the child, who probably has discovered that some geometrical 
patterns are also present in the human figure, and has learned that by its own 
movements it can reproduce forms which have at least some relation to what 
it perceives. The child has thereby conquered a part of the world in its draw- 
ing. There is no reason to believe that the child at this stage of development 
interprets its attempt as a magical act. However, sooner or later the picture 
drawn becomes more than a mere picture; it may contain a promise of that 
reality which the child desires. Magic procedures in the strict sense is ob- 
viously a great step beyond this. 

The art of the child leads us back to the primitive forms which mankind 
has almost forgotten. The fascinating impression of children’s drawing is 
based on the fact that they reopen to adults a reality which has long since 
been obliterated. At the same time it inspires the hope that man may be 
able to start this process of experimentation all over again. It is possible that 
in this way deeper insight can be gained into what art in general means to 
man. At any rate, the play of children and their creative art are not so dif- 
ferent from each other—both are serious endeavors. 

In the art of children two fundamental principles can be differentiated— 
the tendency to draw what is seen, and the tendency to draw what is known 
about the object, Both tendencies are decidedly realistic although the techni- 
cal capacity to express them is often incomplete. In the first few years of life 
the child struggles with elementary forms, and therefore simple form prin- 
ciples dominate its efforts. Even the human figure is drawn as merely a con- 
figuration of simple loops. Arms and legs appear as simple lines, and hands 
and feet are hardly emphasized as distinct entities. For the child, however. 
such a drawing signifies the human figure, and the objective incompleteness 
of the drawing does not hinder him from seeing in the figure a complete 
representation of what he wants to draw. At this stage of development the 
child is not aware which part of his image of the object is given to him by 
visual perception and which part comes from memory and previous knowl- 
edge. Both are used indiscriminately in the drawing. Full face productions 
prevail; profiles appear only later on. Perspective is in general a late achieve- 
ment and is attained carly by only partially gifted children. In no phase of 
this carly development does the child attempt to symbolize. He may find 
pleasure in simple geometrical form principles and ornamental designs. How. 
ever, his chief desire is to draw reality as it is. Even if the result of his striving 
has little similarity to the object from the adult point of view, the young 
artist offers his production as a full presentation of the object. 

It is interesting in this respect that the oldest documents of prehistoric art 
are decidedly realistic in intent. In the caves of Southern. France and Spain 
there is a monumental and realistic art of animal portraiture, These paint- 
ings, termed Franco-Cantabrian art, are polychrome and of considerable size. 
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The Eastern Spanish or Levantine style shows shadow silhouettes in mono- 
chrome in which men and animals are usually depicted in active movement. 
In general the figures are smaller than in the Franco-Cantabrian style. How- 
ever by the time of the Bronze Age art ceased to be realistic and sought its 
ultimate goal in static geometrical patterns.“ 

There is reason to believe that for the child as well as for primitive peoples 
the picture does not always merely represent the object but is the object. 
The individual is so intent on attaining the object, that everything which 
can be used as its symbol, though in completely differentiated form, actually 
becomes the object itself. The relation between primitive art and magic and 
becomes obvious. One understands also that primitive art is 
often part of a ceremonial, although this is not invariably true. At any rate, 
the child has not given up experimentation. In the long run the child can- 
ived. He differentiates the object very decisively from the drawn 
or painted picture of the object, when the experimentation is not prema- 
turely interrupted. The primitive individual also will not be forever satisfied 
with pictures which represent the object. Bound by his customs and institu- 
tions, he may remain in the sphere of magic and refrain from differentiating 


ceremony thus 


not be dece 


between magical causality and sequences in reality. The art of primitives and 
of children opens the way to reality, but one cannot always be certain that 
they will follow all the way through to this end. 

The fascination of the attempts of both the primitive artist and the child 


is due partially to the fact that they represent an effort which has not yet led 
to definite results. In many respects modern art has gone back to the per- 
ception of the essentials of form. In the art of Pablo Picasso, Fernand Le- 
ger, and Georges Braque, form patterns are rediscovered which the adult has 
forget. The principle of seeing simple geometrical forms at first 
appeared in the so-called analytical cubism in which the abstract form is 
seen merely as a part of the fully developed form. In abstract cubism and in 
ibism, the interest in form of primitive type again dominates. The 
me of the drawings of children in which the child struggles with 


tended to 


synthetic ct 
relation to so 
form principles is obvious. 

Primitive form principles have in no way disappeared from man's percep- 
tion, but he has turned to a reality which is more or less finished and crystal- 
lized. Levels of human existence may come into the foreground which be- 
long to more primitive stages of development. Psychoanalysis emphasizes the 
tendency to regression in the diverse neuroses and psychoses. Experiences 
emerge which belong to the different levels of childhood. Primitive form 
principles which appear in the drawings of children and in some ways also 
in the art of primitives may be expected to reappear in the art of psychotic 


*$ee von Wiegand, Charmion: Prehistoric Rock Pictures, an article based upon the exhibition 


of prehistoric rock paintings at the Museum of Modern Art. 
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individuals. This expectation is indeed fulfilled in the drawings of schizo- 
phrenic individuals, which have been collected by Hans Prinzhorn, R. A. 
Pfeifer and others. It seems that the schizophrenic person has access in his art 
to primitive form principles which so-called normal persons have lost. 

Prinzhorn's material contains the work ol many schizophrenic artists who 
had no training before they started to draw or to sculpture. They drew orna- 
mental designs in which more lively structures which suggest organic forms 
suddenly appear. Primitive drawings of the human figure occur but they are 
combined with rhythmical principles which give artistic qualities to the 
whole picture.“ 

For example, in the drawings and paintings of a psychotic house painter 
(reproduced by Prinzhorn) dots or flowers in the garden are repeated in a 
rhythmical way like the faces in a group of saints. It may be said, accord- 
ingly, that rhythmical principles are used by the schizophrenic in a much 
freer way than by other untrained artists. In these pictures one also notices 
that even artists who are in better command of the techniques and would 
seem to be capable of drawing the human figure in correct. proportions, 
handle the problem with great independence and freely change the propor- 
tions. They experiment with organic forms in general, much more fully than 
most normal persons would dare. This may be called the principle of free 
experimentation with the organic form and especially with the human form. 
The ау erage artist feels rather closely bound to the forms of space as he per- 
ceives them. 

Primitive artists do not appear to recognize perspective, and add figures to 
each other without attempting to indic: 


e a perspective relationship. It is 
well known that the knowledge of perspective is an achievement which comes 
late in the development of art and is incomplete even in Japanese woodcuts 
which in other respects reach such a high degree of perfection. Obviously. 
perspective is a convention, and drawings and paintings which do not usc 
the principle of perspective may yet be of very great value. The schizophrenic 
artist does not feel bound by this convention and achieves effects which the 
more conventional individual does not attempt. At the same time the schizo- 
phrenic artist is not impressed by the ordinary laws of gravitation, and lib- 
erates the individual from its bonds. T he figures may be placed anywhere. 
Without close relation to the earth. They may float lightly in space, no longer 
bound to the earth. One of the most astonishing effects in art is accomplished 
when the artist attempts to experiment with spatial relations. Often the lib- 
cration from the rigidities of space and gravitation also gives a greater [ree 

"See Anastasi, Anna and Foley, John P., in their several studies on the artistic behavior of 
the abnormal 


Werner Wolff speaks of a “rhythmical index" in young children's drawings 
See Chapter 5. Figures 15, 16, 17. 
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dom concerning the problem of numbers. Objects are multiplied and various 
faces may be united into one composite figure. 

Schizophrenic art might be characterized by the following principles: 

1. Primitive form principles make their reappearance. They are used to 
the forms of the inanimate as well as of the animate world. 


characterize 
anic principles are often used in an indiscriminate 


2. Geometrical and org, 
way. 
3. "There is a naive pleasure in rhythmicity and multiplicity. Rhythm and 
multiplication are applied to the organic as well as to the inanimate world. 

4. The proportions of the human figure are changed in an experimental 
way. 

5. The problems of spa 
an experimental way. 

6. The laws of gravitation are disregarded. 
freedom from conyention helps the schizophrenic 
almost unlimited experimentation. This is a con- 


се, size, number, and perspective are dealt with in 


It is undeniable that 
artist to the possibility of 


dition which may lead even t 
tions. It is obvious that such a release from the conventions of everyday life 


will have an effect on the content as well as the form of the artistic creation. 
c often will choose his subject matter from the sphere of the 
1 especially from the field of frank sexuality. He will 
over-emphasize the lower part of the body at the expense of the upper part, 
as for example in the drawings of Joseph Sell in Prinzhorn's book. The motif 
of the face may be transferred to the genitals or to the kneecaps. Freedom 
from conventional form principles creates a mythical world in which the hu- 
man body blends with the animal body and with the limbs or other parts ol 
human bodies. On the whole it cannot be denied that the artistic ca- 
ndividual are increased by the psychosis. This idea may be 
ating that the artistic process consists partially of reversal to 


he untrained person to achieve artistic crea- 


The schizophreni 
cruel, or the weird, anc 


other 


pacities of the i 
formulated by st 
a stage of free experimentation with the body and the world. 

However, neither the schizophrenic patient nor the child are artists simply 
because they use primitive principles. Obviously something else is required. 
When one examines the artistic productions of a number of schizophrenic 
patients, one sees immediately that the severity of the schizophrenic process 
and the artistic value of their productions do not parallel each other. It is 
clear that a production is artistic only if it shows primitive form and in addi- 
tion uses experimentation in order to approach the mastery of reality. Mod- 
ern psychiatry is ol the opinion that the schizophrenic is an individual who 
cannot master the intricate situations of a complicated world and under stress 
reverts to more primitive modes of experience. Such a world 


and danger 
security and enjoyment when the differentiated external 


within may offer 
world has become a threat against which defense is not possible. However, 
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the schizophrenic is not satisfied with a limited world. As a living human 
being, he is fascinated by the world and wants to go back to the more com- 
plicated external forms again. He may cling to those parts of reality which he 
is still able to master. Primitive form principles and modes of experience 
which make their appearance in the schizophrenic may represent stages in his 
retreat from reality, or they may represent stages in his new attempt to re- 
turn to reality or to try to recover it, The schizophrenic artist reveals prob- 
lems which are important for art in general. Ernst Kris surmised that in this 
process of recovery and in his efforts to regain the world, the schizophrenic’s 
carliest concern is with the human face. The human face is one of the first 
objects with which the child comes into close personal relation. Paradoxically 
enough relations between human beings are to a great extent interfacial ones. 
One is perhaps justified in drawing the conclusion that the artist has not 
merely the task of bringing to light the experimental stages of human exist- 
ence, but also the possibility of advancing beyond this experimental stage to 
a fuller experience of the world. Schizophrenic art is often lacking in this 
respect, and even when the first step is taken, the variability of such en- 
deavors is limited. Ernst Kris has further noted that the schizophrenic artist 
frequently remains monotonous in his themes and. patterns. However, it is 
better not to be too severe in setting of this criterion. since the successful 
artist, too, often becomes rigid, using again and again the same pattern 
which once had a meaning. Of course, the successful normal artist who has 
become rigid has not nec essarily also become a schizophrenic, However, he 
shares with the schizophrenic artist the impossibility ol varying his experi- 
mentation in hisapproach to the world. 

So far schizophrenic art has been referred to as one instance of the art of 
persons who are mentally ill. There are many types of mental disease. The 
mentally ill person has an approach to reality which is different from that ol 
the normal person. Also, the severe psychopathic personality, in his art pro- 
ductions, may use specific form principles in connection with emotional dis- 
turbances, The change which has taken place in the world of the depressive 
or elated (manic) patient will also be reflected in his artistic endeavors. An 
underdevelopment of the brain which expresses itself clinically in mental 
deficiency or an organic lesion of the brain which has caused deterioration 
DRY give the individual access to primitive form principles which are un- 
available to the normal individual. The emergence of such forms of expres- 
sion is by no means without artistic significance. 

Artistic talents are obviously much more widespread than has thus fai 
been surmised. but by most human beings they are never developed. Human 
beings show great differences in their artistic ability. It is probable that al- 
most anyone has some « 1 


RU apacity to express himself in music. poetry, painting. 
OY building, s 


but the degree ol ability varies widely. In the art of singing 
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physiological differences can be the basis for the variation in expressive 
ability. The fate of the individual in early childhood is another factor to be 
considered; in the schizophrenic artist endowment is naturally also a factor 
determining artistic capacity. 

From this point of view it is interesting to study the life history of artists 
who have been psychotic. The psychiatric diagnosis of Vincent van Gogh is 
of controversy. Some believe that he suffered from a certain 
others, that he was a schizophrenic. However, the problem 
cial importance here. In all his letters he appears as 
g but reality. He was interested 


still a matter 
form of epilepsy, 
of diagnosis is of no spe 
an individual who wanted reality and nothin 
in forms and colors and wanted to get hold of them. Such a thirst for reality 
can be found in individuals who hav 
they may lose their access to reality. In the first phase of his artistic career, 
van Gogh painted realistically but without much imagination. However, the 
1 distortions in the faces. The caricaturist clings 


е been insecure and are full of fear that 


shows decidec 
human face when he is not capable of approaching the sub- 


"Potato Eater 
to one trait of the 
ject as a whole. 
In his most fertile painting period van Gogh painted objects with a direct 
most uncanny. The "Chair" is a characteristic master- 


approach that was al 
in which the reality of color and form is striking. The 


piece of this period, 
chair is almost more than real. Its colors have become more glowing. There 
are many pictures of a similar type. On the other hand, the arrangement ol 
picture shows a decided tendency to rigidity of form. When 


the chair in his 
to reality it becomes overdistinct, and form 


an individual clings very fast 
are almost geometrical immediately appear. In the land- 


ainted during this time, formal principles become 
more and more paramount. Clouds are drawn in more or less primitive vor- 
tices which repeat themselves. The principle of parallelism of lines is often 
used to the neglect of other structural qualities of reality. The colors ol his 
sunflowers are so intense that they look morc like suns than flowers, and their 
forms come nearer to geometrical than organic patterns. Towards the end of 
malistic principles are overwhelming and the rhythm ol lines 
almost destroys the pattern of the object. There 
in which vortices and curves, partially in 
whole picture and destroy the “ob- 


principles which 
scapes which van Gogh p: 


this period, for 
based on primitive principles 
are pictures ol haystacks and gorge 
parallel arrangements. extend over the 
(eet 

Van Gogh's portraits, 0190, 


that in the majority ol 
1 lines are predominant, although they are often 


the composition is dominated by 


are of interest from this point of view, It is 
worth noting landscapes which he painted, human 

g 
figures are absent. Paralle 
waved. In the picture “Doctor Gachet, i 1 
inclined planes Other pictures are strongly symmetrical, “L Arlesienne” is 
dominated by triangular form principles; the colors are schematic. It is 
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worth while comparing the copies he made of Jean Francois Millet and Eu- 
gene Delacroix with the originals. The grcat fascination of the work of van 
Gogh lies partially in its striving for reality and partially in its renewed at- 
tempt to experience reality in primitive geometrical and color principles. It 
is a valuable human document of an individual who strove with great power 
toward optic reality. It would be difficult to explain van Gogh's achievement 
without recourse to the specific gifts for optic perception which dev cloped 
in his emotional battle for optic reality. 

Thus far children's efforts to use drawing as an attempt to approach real- 
ity more closely by experimentation and repetition have been considered. As 
in children's play in general, there has been seen in this a preparation for 
action which is based upon an insight into structure. It has been found that 
in their search for reality children use primitive form principles such as the 
loop, the vortex, the wave, and the simple geometrical forms. It has also been 
found that the simple geometrical forms and primitive patterns are used in 
children's approach to both the animate and inanimate world, especially to 
the human figure. 

In the most primitive documents of art in prehistoric times has been found 
the urge to reality which approached specifically the animate form, either at 
rest or in motion. In these primitive stages ol development space is not seen 
as a distinct problem but more or less in terms of the sum of objects to be 
included. Since the effort to attain reality is incomplete it has to be repeated 
over and over again. Repetition and rhythm are closcly connected with the 
basic organization of human motility. In schizophrenic art there was found 
regression to primitive form principles, rhythm and formal patterns extend: 
ing into the animate forms, as well as condensations of the various parts ol 
reality into one, and free experimentation with the principles of space. 

In all these various experiences an unquenchable thirst for experimenta- 
tion was noted, and the wish to master parts of reality and reality as a whole; 
however, the experimentation of the schizophrenic, the child and the artist is 
incomplete. The child needs its growth to complete it, The schizophrenic 
artist reverts to primitive forms under the onslaught of a reality which he 
cannot master, but he does not completely give up the struggle for the richer 
world which he finds threatening him. The so-called normal artist. points 
again and again toward new structures of reality although he never reaches a 
definite end or takes a definite action. The less he is bound to convention the 
freer he is in his experimentation and the greater is his chance for new dis- 
coveries. A psychosis may help him to get rid of banal everyday attitudes and 
open up the way to new experiences. He may be a rcal artist, with or without 
à psychosis, if his descent to the primitive layers of experience contains at 
least a hope for a new adaptation to a world which can be shared by the com- 
munity. The art of prehistoric times may in part have had magical and cere- 
monial implications. The moment art becomes ceremonial it sets itself defi- 
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nite aims and becomes a tool, and a not reliable one, at that. This definite- 
ness of purpose implies an irreversibility and a loss of freedom which trans- 
gresses the realm of art as it is today understood. Religious and magic cere- 
monies are indeed devious methods of conquering the world. 

Human beings have to live with other human beings. Their emotions and 
Even the lonely thinker is not isolated 
| ll experiences are social ones. The imag- 
ination of the dreamer becomes meaningless unless he can experience his 
ideas in the life of the community. Charles Hart- 
social character of every perception. 

Even when man turns to the inanimate world he does so with the unformu- 
lated but definite knowledge that it is also the world of other human beings. 
Art is a highly social phenomenon. The child who draws does not do so 
merely for himself but he also draws for the adult who encourages him. The 
his individual history and the history of his ex- 
periences of love and hate will be reflected in every line. 

The schizophrenic has sometimes been called autistic and narcissistic, 
meaning that he withdraws his interest (libido) from the world and diverts it 
However, this conception is not entirely valid. The 
st or relationship with objects outside 
and too complicated for him 


actions take place in a community. 
from his social group. In this sense a 


imaginary thoughts and 
shorne has called attention to the 


social attitudes of the child, 


to his own personality. 
ly gives up his intere 


schizophrenic mere 
become too dangerous 


of himself which have 
to master. For the complicated human relations he substitutes simpler ones 
an better protect himself. It is obvious that the artist directs his 
Through his art he wants to excite in another 
has experienced in himself. He com- 
ion so that the other individual may know what is going on 
the same vision in his fellow human beings. What- 
for the benefit of the community and he ex- 
rity. The communal charac- 


by which he c 
art to his fellow human beings. 
individual the same attitude which he 


municates his 
in him and also to excite 
ever his gains may be, they are 
pects praise and compensation from the commun 
ter of art was more obviou ages of history; it is however never 
absent although it may be v 
therefore, not only an experiment of a single 
ies to reach through art to higher forms of life. 

art of abnormal children it may be expected that form 
which are enlightening because they represent the 
mphasize certain aspects 


sin previous st 
eiled in the most sterile periods of art. Art is. 
person but one by which the 


community tr 

In our study of the 
principles will appear 
lopment and also because they е 
y. From the newer developments of psychol- 
: is merely a particu- 
new facets of fun- 
However, nothing 


early phases of deve 
in relation to the psychopatholog 
ogy it has been learned that the so-called "pathological" 
lar aspect of the so-called "normal." In psychopathology. 
damental problems of the psyche make their appearance. 
extraneous is ever added to the psyche and the variation à 


sight into the fundamental problem. 
the problems of personality form the funda- 


llows a deeper in- 


It has been emphasized that 
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mental basis for every product of human endeavor, and especially = ү 
productions. In order to understand the art of abnormal children EM | е 
history of the child and its emotional problems must be studied, After an 
insight has been gained into the psychological problems of the child, "ie 
basic form principles appearing in his drawings must be Sa К че 
question must be asked whether the primitive perceptual units such * the 
loop and vortex, or curved lines and geometrical forms which belong E a 
later development are more prominent. Attention must be paid to Ie 
often the same motif is repeated and whether it is repeated in the same n 
or is varied. It must also be considered whether the forms are geometrical 
in the narrower sense or whether they approximate the forms which one 
finds in nature, as in the formation of a river or a hill, which may ES 
regarded as organic forms. It will be particularly interesting to note poris 
attention is given to the specific form of animate objects, Lá, ol animale 
and human beings. In modern art human and animal forms often x 
been approached under the impact of geometry, and cubism has wann 
particularly the geometrical principle in the human figure. When an = 
tempt is made to analyze the drawings of children, the question EE " 
asked again and again is whether they аге more interested in eS 
or in organic forms. It must also be noted whether they use geometrica 
form principles in the drawings of human figure 

The human f 


igure has always been the outstanding subject of the mE 
In every art production it is of fundamental importance to analyze ^ ber; 
in which the problem of the human form is handled. In primitive p» ad 
ence the human body has no definite form. Even the concept ume = 
have about their own bodies, the body image, is not fully perigee m 
Primitive perception and the dream, change the relations ol the 5 
parts of the body Ireely, and qualities which belong to one part of ul » 7 ; 
image may be transposed to other parts. Children like to hear stories à E 
dwarfs and giants.“ It is important to know whether greater Pu pee : 
the other parts of the body, What attitude W 
als is reflected in the pictures? When distortions in the body enn 
take place they are bound to have a close relation to the specific — 
problems of the child, When the body is seen merely from a ан 
viewpoint, there is justification for believing that such an attitude shows 


given to the face or to 
the genit 


either a particular primitivity and form perception or a particular aversion 
of the full perception of the human body. РЕГ З 

Many drawings have more than one object, and even when there is у 
one it often has several parts. These parts may retain their natural arrange- 


"Schilder, Paul: Image and Appearance of the Human Body. 
In the Carnival of Nice enormous he: 
of real human beings. 7 
heads; breasts are mul 


a Wati i dies 
ads are attached то the disproportionately small bo 
The images of Indian gods arc 


endowed with a multiplicity of limbs or 
tiplied. 
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ment or may be handled more or less arbitrarily. One may want to show 
one's power by changing and transposing parts of an object or the relation 
of different objects to each other. One may attempt to organize the parts 
or the different objects into a unit, or may be satisfied merely to juxtapose 


one object on another without any attempt to organize them. The question 


will also arise as to how well the parts of an object are organized into the 
whole, essentially a spatial problem, and there may be a question as to the 
degree of insight into spatial relations displayed in the picture. Some artists, 
whether they are children or adults, psychotic or not psychotic, respect the 
three dimensions of space. Others arbitrarily contract or 
at the expense of the others. In the drawings of 
an figures are not only elongated beyond 


relations of the 
expand one dimension 


Du Maurier, for instance, hum 
r parts of their bodies are too large in proportion 


their measure but the lowe 
ulptors see their figures almost flat, others exag- 


to the upper parts. Some sc 
gerate the dimensions of depth. 

whatever they may be otherwise, are bodies with heavy 
Г gravitation. Although psychologists have often 
ogy cannot be understood unless 


Human beings, 
masses subject to the laws О 
neglected the question, human psychol 
lation to gravitation. German poets speak of 


problems are considered in re 
ointing to the subjection 


ally, the heaviness of the earth) p 
ation, which immediately becomes the symbol of 
fly is one of the oldest wishes of 


Erdenschwere (liter 
of human beings to gravit 


libidinous constellations. "The wish to 
and firm relation of objects to the earth 


humanity?! In art, gravitation 
nt with gravitation, 


may be taken for granted, or one may prefer to experime 
have things standing on their heads, and have objects floating in the air 
although they do not usually do so because of their physical quality. Tt is 
Interesting to note how freely an artist experiments with gravitation, and 
it is equally interesting to inquire into the significance of such experimenta- 
may experiment with spatial relations and gravitation. He 
nt with the number of objects. He may like to draw 
hundreds or thousands of people or apples or chairs or houses. He may 
rousands of houses in New York, or he may use 
s repetition as merely a form principle. 

art production reveals more interest 
l objects. Conclusions concerning 
art. productions, but 


поп. An artist 
may also experime 


attempt to draw realistically tl 
the picture of one object and it 

In general, one might ask whether an 
or in objects seen as rea 
al problems can be made from 
that the understanding of the form of a 
owledge of the personal and 
ally of the emotionally 


in form principles. 
personal and emotion 
it is more significant to recognize 
Picture will be possible only on the basis of kn 
emotional problem of the individual and еѕресі 


disturbed child. It is obvious that not only the fort 
tion, but also the more or le: 


m principles have to be 
understood in this connec ss realistic choice ol 


„ This is the motif in many modern comic books for children, such as Superman 
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colors. However, one should not forget that an individual may use well 
developed form principles and may attempt to draw a fully differentiated 
reality, but still may choose scenes and colors with specific personal value 
as an object for his endeavors. When an individual prefers to draw scenes 
of cruelty in which the red of the blood or the red of fire become paramount, 
some inference may be made in regard to his emotional life. Whatever the 
form principles may be, the choice of subject matter has to be studied care- 
fully; and it is a problem of no mean importance whether an individual 
prefers to draw landscapes or circus people. The content, the chosen color 
and form principles can only artificially be isolated from the life problems 
of the individual. Every art production has to be studied from the point 
of view of whether it expresses the desire for a fully developed reality, 
whether it is an attempt to escape from reality, whether it is an over- 
compensation, ora magic gesture. 

Finally, the social significance of these art productions must be evaluated. 
Does the child want to gain the love and admiration of adults or does he 
merely reluctantly obey the request from a teacher for an art production? 
Is the art product a token of good will, or an attempt to bribe? In what 
way does it express the competition between this child and other children? 
Does the child suspect that the adult seeks his art production for specific 
reasons? The problems of the adult artist who is not psychotic do not differ 
fundamentally in this respect from the problems of our neurotic and 
psychotic children. 

The various questions posed in the above paragraphs represent an ambi- 
tious program. We cannot hope to answer them completely, However, we 
may arrive at some understanding of the art of the abnormal child and may 
open the way for a deeper understanding of art in relation to human life 
and its problems. 


* 7 о 


ABSTRACT ART AS AN EXPRESSION OF 
HUMAN PROBLEMS' 


1. ABSTRACT PAINTINGS BY PSYCHONEUROTIC ADULTS 

BSTRACT ART has repeatedly attracted the interest of psychiatrists. 
A Hans Prinzhorn, for example, reproduced an abstract picture called 
"motivated. presentation of God? to which the patient-artist remarked, 
зоа who looks like a monkey with a purple cap... On the right 
ch he looks into world space. below is his 
earth." It will be shown that mentally 


"This is C 
side is his crystal eye with whi 
anal eye with which he looks to the 
deficient children have a great inter 
color, In schizophrenic and severely ne 
become paramount, 
Fig. 17) and Billy (Fig. 18). It is almost as if the 
nting with primitive forms, and especially 


est in abstract. problems ol form and 
urotic children, the interest in abstract 
form problems may as we have seen in the gestalt 
drawings of Francine ( 
patient has to begin by experime 
gcometric forms. 

In the sidewalk drawit 
problems arc basic to the 
g to ask. 


ags of children, it was seen that abstract. form 
games which acquire significant social emotional 
value. It seems interestin what is the meaning of abstract art from 
à psychoanalytic point of view. According to our studies, and those of Frank 
Curran in adolescents, art production helps in many respects to a deeper 
understanding of psychological problems. It was therefore decided to have 
an artist’ assist in the group psychoanalysis of neurotic adults.! The patients 
to draw freely whatever they wanted to draw, and were 
medium. The artist was not supposed 
the meaning of the pictures. This 


were encouraged 
assisted only slightly S 
lo suggest or ask questions concerning 
task was reserved for the analytic sessions. 

Fig. 19a comes from a 24-year-old patient of high average intelligence, 
aint was that "I don't understand anything, and 1 don't 
ntinually bewildered.” The picture which is 


in the use of the 


whose chief compl 
know anything. and I am co 


Paul and Levine, E. 


Schilder. 
f Nervous and Mental Disease, 
Abnormal Child, Chapter I. 
Emotional and Social P 
Schizophrenic Child (unpublished). 


partially reprinted from: 
of Human Problems. Journal 0 
and Schilder, Paul: Art and the 
uerto Rican Children with 
Psychology of the 
ieisteskranken. 


The Use of Color in 

d roblems, à apter V, Graphi 

Negro and P roblems, and Chapter У, Graphic 

Art as an Approach to the 
? Prinzhorn, Hans: Bildnerei des € 

? Levine, Esther L. 

schilder. Paul: Results and Problems of Group Psychotherapy in Severe Neuroses, 1939 
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reproduced was done in yellow, orange, brown and red with the exception 
of one small blue vertical stripe at the right side. The patient says: "Don't 
ask me what it is. I have always something of such a picture in my mind. 
I always like to look at the sun. The sun has a lot of power, it keeps every- 
thing alive, something to sustain life. It pours it through the rays all over 
the earth. I see everything and myself in golden and brown color. Some- 


times in the morning the sun gives everything the golden glow. + Thé 
angles are too weak and too dead. I cannot draw it any other way. I used 


the blue only for contrast.” 
These associations of the patient have a close relation to his fundamental 
problems. He says that he was already “confused” at the age of 3 years. At 


that age he asked, “Why does the sun shine?” However, the patient was 


proud that he could ask such questions at that age. 

His father was for him the embodiment of strength and intelligence. He 
would like to be like his father. The yellow and brown colors, etc., express 
his wish. He is, however, afraid that he is too weak to do so. The angles 
nim, symbols of weakness. It is very probable that he 


are, paradoxically for 1 
and that the paradox expresses his own 


does not believe in this weaknes 
deeper conviction of his intellectual and physical capacities. 

effort shown in the way in which he distributes 
t is remark- 


There is some creative 
colors and masses although the artistic value may be doubtful. I 
able that he did not use any curves but sticks to the straight lines. "The 
straight line stands for lucidity, mastery and affirmation." André L'Hote 
has said, "One can hazard the opinion that the curve, the unique element 


of our spontaneous instinctive expression, is the sign of the relaxation of 


reason, the symbol of some vital and profound urge." 

The patient had drawn only one other abstract picture 
and black parallel stripes. Of this he said: "The red is more living than 
the brown, and the black is emptiness and coldnes This picture ev idently 


also expresses his fundamental conflict. 


consisting of red 


old patient with an obsession neu- 
sions stood the fear that he would 


Fig. 19b is the drawing of a 37-ye 


rosis. In the foreground of his obse 
make awkward movements and these awkward and unnatural movements 


would cause disaster and destruction, for which he would be punished and 
might lose his arms. 

The associations to the drawing, which was done in light yellow, were as 
follows: “I drew a border—a border is a fortress. I always believed in keeping 
things to myself. I like a border that is sharp on the outside and the inside 
not pointed. Sharp is clearness-definite. Before you make a remark that 
according to law my brother is not a criminal. I want something sharp to 


hold on to. I like singing and dancing. I always like a pencil or a tool. It 
has unlimited prospect. That came to my mind with the brush. You can 
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make unlimited things by moving your hands. I used to be enchanted by 
standardization in this country. I also like the movement of armies; I like 
filling in things—simple production—yet plenty of it. I like to break down 
foolish laws. You annoyed me by your remarks about my brother not break- 
ing the law. In my line first you make the design and then you fill it in. 
In the factories the women would just feed the machinery with cloth.” 


This is an abstraction which has no parallel in visual experience. Because 
of definite opposing movements the picture is dynamic, For instance, the 
open and closed forms build up from the lower right-hand side in an upward 
direction as opposed to the downward movement indicated by the direction 
of the banana-shaped form, from the center top. The left side of the drawing 
was constructed in a similar manner, The snake-like lines build upward in 
Opposition to the downward movement ol the right side lines. The tech- 
nique which the patient used also carries out this phenomenon—the jagged, 
scratchy lines oppose the smooth, wavy lines. 

The forms and lines resemble the patterns in cloth and textiles the patient 
may have seen in his father's factory. 

In this drawing one sees primitive space perceptions like the spiral and 
the vortex. The rhythmical arrangement of lines and forms are caleographic 
in character, This drawing is different from an ornament as it is a freer 
evaluation, and is therefore in closer relation to the patient's vital problems. 

Prior to this drawing the patient had drawn cherries with very sharp 
outlines. He liked sharp borders; he wanted to have everything decisive 
and distinct. In fact, he thought that he knew everything better. than 
others did and he could not stand it if other persons did not see how right 
he was, Indistinct forms or indistinct contours in the wood meant that 
something was rotten—cancer or syphilis. The patient usually drew rather 
stiff houses and tre The chief problem in this case centered about his 
aggressive impulses which come out in his motility. His movements became 
unnatural because they expressed his destructive wish. He had continually 


to restrict his movements. His history showed that this was in connection 
with 


e 


сату experiences conc erning pogroms, and with attitudes of a severe 
father whose hands were often hurt while repairing textile machinery. The 
patient was very much alraid of attack from the outside or ol being destroyed 
by infection. dirt, o1 cancer. In order to avoid walking on spots on the floor 
he made the unnatural movements which were destructive. Thoughts con- 
cerning dangers which were inflicted on him or which he inflicted, made 
every object present at this time a weapon of destruction. The object had 
to be torn and discarded by throwing it in the toilet. 

Tt is of fundamental importance that the abstract forms have a definite 
Meaning in connection with central problems of the personality. 
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The next case (Fig. 19c) was also one of obsession neurosis in which 
the motor problems were of fundamental importance. The patient, a girl 
of 19, was afraid that she might throw things like knives and ice picks at 
other people, killing them in this way. Furthermore, she thought that she 
gave cockroach powder to them. She was also afraid that she might set a 
street car or an elevated car on fire. She was very active and talkative. Her 
drawings showed a rather outspoken symmetry. To the drawing she made 
the following remar “The rhythm—I always wanted to lead an orchestra. 
I like the motion of the arm.” (What is in the lower line?) Diamonds. I 
always hated jewelry. At one time I believed in free love. A woman could 


sell her body for jewelry. I once wanted to have a string of pearls around 
my neck, He'd insult me. I would rip the pearls off and throw them in his 
face. The man would go out beaten. He would try to pick the pearls up 
and I'd kick him." 

The same patient liked to draw wavy lines as illustrated in the drawing 
(Fig. 19d). The lines are parallel to each other and have the names of the 
week days written over them. In this drawing one sees regularity and order 

. Again this disruption saves the 


which is disrupted by freer movements 
picture from being merely an ornament. The patient also liked the opposi- 
tion of morning and night. She drew a quadrant—the one half in red and 
the other half in black. She made out of it, "rain or shine, reconciliation 
or light.“ Then she drew blocks with which she had played before. Other 


sent night and morning. Her figure drawing and draw- 


drawings also repr 
ings of objects show a very strong urge toward symmetry. 
Analytically, the hate against the father who was crippled plays the out- 
standing part. This hate was based partially on early observations of parental 
i h she felt that her father behaved like a beast. In the 


Intercourse in whic 
Ilses and the tendency toward opposition again play 


drawings the motor impt 
vious study? it was shown that simple drawings 


the outstanding part. In a pre 
May represent the culmination of 
such a drawing may represent for the patient dee 
ction with his fundamental problems. There is no que 
ry sketchy and oddly drawn head represented the power 
and energy of her father and similar simple lines meant for her the energy of 
the universe, the fertilizing power in nature, etc. This patient certainly was 
not playful concerning the contents of her drawings which represented Гот 
her important archaic thoughts. 
two preceding patients did not have any deeper conne 


a schizophrenic episode and the lines of 
p thoughts which are in 
stion that 


close conne 
for this patient a ve 


However, her drawings like those of the 
ctions with any form 


principles. 


schilder. Paul: Wahn und Erkenntnis, 1918. 
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ABSTRACT PRODUCTION AS A WAY OF IDE 
FOR SCHIZOPHRENIC CHILDREN 


CTIFICATION 


‘The gestalt drawings of Francine, the 10 year old schizophrenic girl who 
also drew for us her introjected “brain bodies," have already been discussed.“ 
In these drawings, which were done on request, her play with symmetry was 
directly observed. Even when she followed a simple block design, also on 
request, she soon added colors and conglomerations of her primitive shapes. 
A series of dots became the basis for long finger-like shapes. 

In the art class, Francine's impulse for drawing forms showed more and 
more freedom of expression with the result that she produced many interest- 
ing and often beautiful abstractions. Oblong, circular, and ellipsoid forms 
which deformed each other in an irregular way were used to make many 
new patterns, just as the same principles distorted her gestalt drawings. She 
never had straight lines but always designs. The edges were often scalloped. 
She sometimes filled large spaces with one color. The borderlines were either 
Wavy or crenated, there was a tendency to strong color contrasts, and irregu- 
lar lines were sometimes drawn in between, in different colors. 

Primitive colored forms were used such as the circle, the ellipse, the round 
and oblong shape, the sinusoidal wave, crenations. Irregular transformations 
of these basic forms made by compressing them are arbitrary pieces of these 
forms. At this phase, the child experimented continually with primitive ex- 
perience, with the help of motility, In primitive space perceptions, the 
spiral and the vortex prevail. This child sank back to a more primitive atti- 
tude toward the spatial problems, she retreated from objects, from definite 
configurations, and was satisfied with a more primitive configuration which 
might perhaps lead to a new interest in space, such as is shown in some of 
her best drawings. 

Generally, one is inclined to think that symmetry is one of the most primi- 
tive gestalt principles. It is very probable however that the impulses are 
never completely symmetrical and regular, but merely approach symmetry 
and regularity, and that a specific effort is necessary to make them completely 
symmetrical. Francine did not make this effort. 

Werner Wolff believes that abstract drawings of children which he calls 
schematisms, especially when they display lack of symmetry indicate an in- 
adequate security in the child's emotional life. Lack of se urity certainly 
existed in Francine's life, but the form problems expressed in her art work 
seem to point to many other factors as well. 

In a “Still Life" (not reproduced) circular and elliptic forms prevail in 
lively colored designs of great beauty. Although this picture started as a 


"See Chapter 5. Figures 16 and 17. 


Fic. 20b. A Bulka, by Francine (crayon). 
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play with form and color, it conveyed a meaning to the artist which came 
during the process of creation. The circle of orange became a "canteloupe," 
the yellow a “honey dew melon,” but the blue half-circle which broke up 
the regularity of the design in an interesting way, was called a "roni which 
is not macaroni." The arbitrary breaking up of words parallels the break- 
ing up of regular forms. 

Flower-like designs (Frontispiece) result from the combination of ovals 
and creations, but it is called “Ап Aeroplane." Straight lines appear only 
once in a more elaborate picture which she called “A Flag." It is remarkable 
for the vivid color sense and the fascinating way in which the planes are 
broken up by vertical and horizontal stripes (Fig. ?0a). A picture which she 
called “A Bulka” uses experimentation with the same forms and their break- 
Ing up in a more complicated way (Fig. 20b). 

In order to perceive space, primitive experiences have to be crystallized 


a b б 


a. Francine by Hersell (pencil). b. Brown Death Puppeteer. by Francine (brown 
crayon). с. Bender, by Francine (brown crayon), 


with the help of motility, Since it is known that waves, circles, ellipses, to- 
gether with the spiral and vortex are the primitive visual motor experiences, 
it can be said that this child w 


as continuously experimenting with primitive 
visual motor 


experiences which easily combine with colors. This experi- 
mentation was so important for the artist that she tried to dissolve every 
other form principle into this primitive one. Her work may be compared 
with the products of the Orphic school; but this girl had a greater freedom 
in handling the primitive forms In both artistic endeavors, the primitive 
form is Victorious over the more crystallized configurations. 
Francine was asked to draw the human form. 
(Fig. 91a) which is so fluid and the 
that one can hardly tell 


She drew a picture of hersell 
boundary lines of which are so uncertain 
where the body boundaries are. This is due not to 
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technical inabilities, as may be seen from her other drawings, but expresses 
her great. uncertainty about her body, its images, and its functions. She 
uses neologistic terms to refer to her genitals (thegra) and her throat (bogle- 
bum) about which she had some special feelings and manneristic behavior, 
refusing to swallow her saliva, but spitting it about, and constantly clearing 


her throat. 

Shortly after she had reached the peak in her Orphic drawings she burst 
forth into a series of portraits which showed a rather high degree of tech- 
nical ability. It is true that her puppet teacher's portrait (Fig. 21b) does not 
inal, and she unrealistically calls it 


show a photographic likeness to the ori 
"Brown Death," but the characteristic posture is caught and the features ol 
the faces are merely emphasized in a caricature way. One is inclined to be- 
lieve that she could see distinguishing features in faces and wished to over- 
emphasize them in order to keep herself interested. "These pictures were 
drawn very quickly as an immediate reaction to a situation, and she immedi- 
ately lost interest and wanted to destroy them as she did all of her work. 

; and distortions occurred, as in the figure, 
(Fig. 21c). Pictures with distortions char- 


Later, more primitive feature 
especially the mouth, of "Bender 
acterized the end of this period, after which she gave up drawing altogether. 

These pictures represent a sp something of the reality 
Which otherwise was slipping 


last attempt to g 
away from her. The real organic form substi- 
bone-sausage-flower, and the caricature was 


tutes for the pseudo-organic 
merely a redoubled effort to see what reality looked like. 

Similar problems were found in other schizophrenic children. However. 
in this particular case, the experime 
ful and more beautiful. In such cases 1t may be surmised what the basic psy- 
chological attitude is one which leads to experimentation with primitive 
forms. However, the patients themselves do not offer any specific explanation 
nor do they offer associations which open a direct avenue to the under- 


ntation with primitive forms was success- 


standing of such forms. 

Joan, another schizophrenic child, was 4 years old when she was first 
referred to us because of her 
about on her toes. anxiety, temper 
children, Her habit of scratching the faces of babies in baby carriages was 
especially distressing. The 
time, but was made when she wi 
1 to her school work, ot 
and aggression. At this age she was very prolific 
art class she made abstractions with water 
ade in а similar way, yet no two of 


overactivity, choreiform motility, running 
tantrums, and aggression against other 


diagnosis of schizophrenia was not made at that 
is returned to us at 8 years because of her 
inability. to atten to play with other children, hei 
continued activity, anxiety 
with art work of two types. In the 
colors as in Fig. 22a. These were all m 
i re divided into square forms with dark paint, the 


them were alike. They we 
with variegated or almost rainbow or sunset colors, and 


boxes washed over 
oan's name. It seemed that Joan's abstrac- 


into the total pattern was woven ] 


Za. Abstraction, by Joan (water color). 


Fic. 


N 


5 22b. They're All Dancing, by 


Joan (pencil and crayon) 
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tions which were made of simple geometrical forms and primitive colors rep- 
resented her effort to identify herself in time and spacc. Similar efforts to 
express this have been seen in other schizophrenic children. 

In the school room, Joan drew pencil sketches of human figures in various 
dramatic but usually aggressive behavior (Fig. 29b). The human figures 
were grotesque; they showed exaggeration of all the peripheral features 
such as arms, fingers, fingernails, hair, breast—even the coccyx. Sometimes 
the features are further exaggerated by ornaments such as bows in the hair, 
rings on the finger, ear rings. They always showed some form of vortical 
circling, indicating that they were sometimes whirling so fast that the facial 
features could not be made out; furthermore the figures are elongated up- 
wards in relation to the whirling. A face is also detached and in some of her 
drawings, eyes and limbs would become detached from the bodies, and ap- 
pear to be flying off into space. Joan used her drawings of human figures to 
deal with problems of movement, action, aggression, and relationship in 
somewhat the same way that she used her colorful abstractions to deal with 
lorm, space, identity, and individuation.* 
of shock treatment Joan seemed to improve to the extent 


After a course 
, and preoccupied. She was better con- 


that she was less anxious, disorganized 
trolled and freer in her behavior and relationships with people. However she 
was also freed of inhibitions and her impulses for aggression against children 
such as scratching their faces with sharpened pencils were too often carried 
She was sent to a grandmother out in the country where there were no 
children, Later she was able to return home and attend school until she 
was 12. At this time she became disturbed by hallucinations of the devil 
and by attacks of anxiety. She entered the hospital for another 


ош. 


underground 
of shock treatment but episodes of disturbance continued that neces- 


years her art work did not 
rather banal human figures 


course 


sitated a longer period of hospital care. At 12 
include abstractions. On request she drew some 
which did not interest either her or the psychiatrists very much. 


Ill. THE USE OF COLOR IN ABSTRACTIONS AND ABSTRAC 
LIKE PAINTINGS BY AMERICAN NEGRO AND PUERTO 
RICAN CHILDREN WITH EMOTIONAL AND 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


Some American Negro and Puerto Rican children have had to deal with 
social and emotional problems which have caused them to remain immature 


and naive. The inherent primitive features in their art work have been 
made articulate in their use of color in form abstractions. 


Pauline was an 11 year old Negro girl, born in the South, who came to 


7 Montague, Allison: The Art of Schizophrenic Children in Projective Techniques. ibid, This 
paper deals with the psychological problems of the human-form drawings of schizophrenic 
children. One of Joan’s drawings is included. 
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New York when she was 5 or 6 years old. Her father was reported to have 
been an infantile, abusive self-centered individual; her mother inadequate 
but devoted to the child. Pauline boasted that she had chased her father out 
of the house when she was 7 years old. She dominated the mother and was 
completely uninhibited and self-willed. As one might expect, troubles arose 
in school because she refused to recognize authority or to accept routine. 
All of her teachers complained about her. She did poor school work, and 
showed no capacity to apply herself to a task or to concentrate. She craved 
attention, annoyed the other children at their work, defied the teachers, and 
would completely lose control of herself under any form of discipline. It was 
known that she could do good work in the handicrafts. Our examination 
showed that she was of average intelligence. She had the mentality to do 
good sixth-grade work and was placed in that grade, but actual tests showed 
that she had mastered work only to the third grade. This was due to poor 
motivation, interest, and work habits, 

She was found to be a child with poorly directed adolescent drives and 
infantile behavior patterns. She was uninhibited, overactive, constantly 
secking immediate satisfaction for her impulses, and had no sense of 
responsibility for the social situation. 

Her drive for self-determined action made it possible for her to find 
pleasure in the directed activity of drawing and painting. Since her activity 
was undeniably greater than her capacity to grasp the full structure of the 
world, it often expressed itself in simple geometrical designs such as stripes 
and rhomboids which would have been monotonous if they had not been 
brightened by simple and glowing colors ol bright yellow, red, green, and 
blue (Fig. 23a). This pleasure in geometrical figures and lively colors was evi- 
dent in her use of water colors and in drawings made with crayons. The 
painting became more varied when she substituted for the simple geometri- 
cal designs, snake-like and worm-like designs in bright color contrasts to the 
background. 


There was green on red, brown on green, violet on white and 
brown. The mosaics of brilliant colored spots of irregular shape remind one 
of the simple beauty of some of the pictures of Pieter Mondrian; although 
this Negro child artist did not attempt Mondrian's severity of form: she 
lived in an orgy of color which is foreign to the more sober Dutchman. She 
succeeded in one composition of great beauty, in which the irregular geo- 
metrical forms were elaborated in brightly colored hills bordering on a 
stream (Fig. 23b). The house in the foreground, and the tree offer formal 
problems which the young artist did not completely master, although the 
construction of the house uses the mosaic pattern not without success. The 


organic form of the tree entirely defied the undeveloped technique of this 
child. 


Clarence was a 10 vear 


old Negro boy with similar problems. He was the 
older of two children. 


His parents were devoted to the child but they were 
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immature and easy-going. They had no control over him and he ran about 
the streets, truanted from school, and stole anything he wanted. In school he 
would not attend to his work and interfered with that of the other children. 
In our examination he was found to have adequate intelligence but was 
sullen and defiant and said he would be as bad as he wanted because he had 
more fun that way and his parents didn’t care. In our schoolrooms he would 


not apply himself to the usual school work but found satisfaction of a type 


new to him in the art work. 

have many similarities to those of Pauline, but he pre- 
colors, and the soft-flowing line was of much greater 
gular patterns. It is of interest that in the 
rns which are similar to letters. Two 
of his pictures are reproduced to give an idea of his work (Figs. 24a and 
94b), From the work of this boy we may draw the conclusion that the great 
as well as in angular forms such 


His productions 
ferred more sombre 
importance than the angle and irre 
ecution of curves he produced patte 


[s 


urge for action may express itself in curves 
n in the work of Pauline. But it is 
is used in an effort to identify the child in 
ainting as do other efforts at sym- 
ffort to divide space into mean- 


as are see also seen more clearly here that 
the abstraction a confusing world, 
with the child's name appearing in every p 
bol formations. There also seems to be ane 
inglul parts. 

These two children were 
and aggressive 
Their pictures of their respective worlds were rather 


difficult: problems for the community due to 
ness, but they had a good conception of what 


their restlessnes 
they themselves wanted. 


unified ones. They displaye 


d a pleasure in color which appears to be part ol 
ristics which often find exuberant expression in dancing 


their racial characte 
and spirituals. 
Pleasure in bright and 
According to Ruth Staples childre 
in bright colors is already noted in the four month old 
infant, In the course of development this primitive delight in colors becomes 
subordinated to many other attitudes. More of it may be expected to be 
s which are under less cultural pressure, such as Negroes. 
d that such over- 


glowing colors is obviously a primitive trend. 
n react first to the color red. In our own 


experience, pleasure 


preserved in race 
Puerto Ricans. Indians, etc. Furthermore, it may be expecte 
might become dominant when low intelligence (cf. Chap- 
cultural barriers; and that every breaking through of 
th it something of the 


emphasis of color 
ter 9) releases other 
strong emotions due to whatever cause may carry wi 
naive pleasure in color which is otherwise obliterated. 


Joseph was another 13 year old Pucrto Rican white boy who came to the 


United States when he was 4 or 5 years old. He was the second oldest of the 
six children in the family. The family had never made a good social adjust- 
ment in the United States and were constantly being cared for by social 
agencies. As a result Joseph and his siblings had spent many years in insti- 
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tutions, and Joseph had been in an orphan home from the age of 6 years 
until he was 11 years old. He had not been happy there and had made no 
friends. As an infant he had learned Spanish and although in the course 
of the years he had lost that language he had not gained much English. 
This of course handicapped his schoolwork, and in all of his social contacts 
he gave the impression ol being a very dull boy. At best he was not very 
bright. 

Alter the institution had returned the children to their home, the family 
began to scek other means ol having them cared for. Previously, Joseph's 
younger brother Ignacia had been on our wards for aggressive, asocial and 
mischievous bchavior. Born in this country, he had a better command of 
English and appeared brighter than Joseph. The latter reacted to a world 
which scemed not to welcome him, with aggressive, antagonistic, clowning 
behavior. Since Joseph had been home his parents had complained of silly 
as well as dangerous actions, such as starting fires on the roof. They tried 
to encourage the school to complain that the boy was troublesome, but the 
school reported that if the boy had been left alone he would have managed 
fairly well. With the advent of puberty and its problems, and the child's 
increasing feelings of rejection, inferiority, and hopelessness, his behavior 
became more inappropriate, asocial, and withdrawn, and he appeared duller 
than before. 

On our wards in an interview with adults he appeared very dull, un- 
responsive, emotionally flat, and silly, He responded to standard intelligence 
tests like a mental defective. Among the children he showed fluctuating 
behavior: for days at a time he was apathetic, unresponsive, and disinterested 
in the play and other activities of the other children. He made a hebephrenic 
impression, At other times he became spontancously restless, aggressive, and 
even destructive, especially of his own work. At these times he would be silly 
and clownish. Then for very short periods he would show interest in some 
activity and become almost gay and appealing. But in the art class he often 
applied himself with concentrated zeal and produced works of interest, 
which seemed to give him pleasure, It is probable that only at these times 
was the boy really himself. 


Almost all of the features of the artistic work so far mentioned in this 
section are represented in the pictures by this boy. It may be pointed out 
that his intelligence was not high and that in addition he was blocked by his 
emotions. In the one of the house (Fig. 25b) this rejected and unhappy boy 
uses colors which have something uncanny about them. The yellowish- 
green of the windows and the bluish-green of the background have a 
maliciousness in their content. The tree at the right (Fig. 25a) in a greenish- 
brown and black, might almost be a ghost. Even when this child used reds, 
they are subdued. In all of the drawings at our disposal, the whole paper 
Space available is covered with darkish colors from which the dark reds, 
yellows, and blues emerge. In his drawings Joseph uses primitive forms, such 
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Fic, 23a. Abstraction, by Pauline (water color). 
Fic. 23b. Landscape, by Pauline (water color). 
Fic. 24a, b. Abstractions with Symbols, by Clarence (water color) 


Fic. 25a, b. Houses, by Joseph (water color). 
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as the loop, to represent flowers. The houses are drawn in a rather awkward 
fashion. Very often the roof shows strange indentations. It is realized that 
this child—rejected, helpless, unprepared to take his place in the world— 
expresses his primitive fear of the world by depicting it as a somber place. 
However, it is not the somberness of black and gray but of colors in which 
the blue end of the spectrum prevails. 

The color red and aggression obviously have close relation to each other. 
Charles Hartshorne in his Philosophy of Sensation writes, "Red is precisely 
the most dramatic and stirring of colors and there is no other color that it is 
so necessary to take seriously. Nearly all of the great instinctive emotions, 
social solidarity, everything save sex are represented in red which is the color 
of blood.“ 

Abstract art relies upon form, space, and color values which are all deeply 
related to general human experiences. This differentiates abstract art from 
mere ornament, in which the general form principles are more stylized and 
have less relation to action. 

Its decorative and ornamental aspects may form an essential part of an 
art work, but they may also serve merely as the milieu for its more vital 
functions. When our patients use abstract forms one may be in doubt about 
the artistic value of their productions, yet the foregoing material makes it 
clear that abstract forms have specific connections with life experiences. 

Abstract art is a form of art dealing with forms and colors as objects and 


is interested in content only in so far as they are in close relation to form 


problems. 

In obsessional neurotic cases the abstract. principles in drawing have a 
deep connection with the basic motor drives of the individual. The prob- 
lems of curves, of straight lines, of angles, of borders, of crenations, of sharp 
or blurred contour have a deep meaning from the point of view of funda- 
mental problems of aggression and of being attacked. Very often the draw- 
ings satisfy the wish for unimpeded movements which are not as dangerous 


as the movements otherwise performed by the patient. Specific topics which 


illustrate opposition, such as day and night, rain and shine, dark and light 


are represented by specific choice of form and color. 
Even in schizophrenics the form problem may be incidental to the deeper- 
lying schizophrenic meaning expressed in comparatively simple lines. How- 
ion to the essentials of form principles can occur in 


ever, a deep regressi 
schizophrenics. In such cases, the patients experiment with the fundamental 


forms and figures of primitive visual motor experience. They also experi- 
ment with time and space and try to orient themselves in these verities. Such 


an experimentation may lead to form productions which are very satisfactory 


from the point of view of aesthetics. 


1 wHàrtshotne; Charles: The Philosophy and Psychology of Sensation. 1935, pp. 255-256, 
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In the naive and immature Negro and Puerto Rican child, abstractions are 
a means of dealing with the insecurity of the world and of identifying him- 
self in time, space, and by some type of symbol formation. 

Drawings which are offered during psychoanalysis or therapy can be used 
in the same way as dream material, irrespective of whether they have contents 
in the common sense or whether they are to be classified as abstract art. The 
drawing corresponds to the manifest content of a dream, and abstract forms 
also are basically the expression of human problems and conflicts. The 
material at hand permits the conclusion that in abstract forms particu- 
larly primitive and important drives make their appearance. Study of such 
forms is therefore revealing, not only from the point of view of art, but also 
from the point of view of therapy. 


РЕГ" 


THE DRAWING ОЕ А MAN BY CHILDREN WITH 
CHRONIC ENCEPHALITIS' 


di = Goodenough test, or the drawing of a man, has been established 

a reliable intelligence test for normally developing children. In 1926 
Florence Goodenough published her standardization of this test. It is essen- 
tially a maturation or performance test independent of verbal function, lan- 
guage ability, or educational attainment. 

It has been found by workers preceding Goodenot 
that when children are allowed to draw whatever they choose, they most 
commonly draw the human form. This is probably due to the child's pre- 
age of his own body first, and secondarily of others 
st is based on the number of individual 


body details, their relationship to cach other, and the motor coordination. 
This suggests that the drawing of the child is an experiment in the visual 
rated. pattern. of. the kinesthetic, motor. 
This is in part Paul Schilder's concept of 
interest that this proves to be a matura- 


2 
igh and quoted by her, 


occupation with the im 
about him, The scoring of the te 


Motor interpretation of the integ 
cutaneous, and visual impressions. 
the body image. It is of considerable 
tion test for general intelligence. The impression that it represents the v isual 
image of the child's own body is further borne out by the fact that some 
children with severe defect in the 
child who had a short leg from earliest infancy always 
with one short leg. Several children. with congenital 
anomalies in the skull have depicted the anomaly in their drawings. A child 
urological condition of the feet drew one-legged men or 
ger children often drew the genitals, breasts. 
umbilicus, etc. Older children suppress these details or draw their figures 
It is not uncommon, especially among the younger children. 
on the child's preoccupations which have 
aid the psychiatrist in the interpretation 


body often depict this defect in their draw- 


ing of “a man,“ 
drew her "man" 


with a disabling ne 
men riding in carts? The youn 


with clothes. 
that their drawings will throw light 
emotional value, and consequently 
of psychological mechanisms.“ 
Goodenough summarizes the 


Bender, Lauretta: The Drawing of 
from the Journal of Nervous * 


work of previous authors who had analyzed 


‘Reprinted in part from: a Man 5 dest), in 
Chronic Encephalitis in Children, Mental Disease, 41:277-286, 
1940. 
2 See discussion of Morris, Chapter 13, Fig. 
з See Machover, Karen: Personality Projection in 
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42. 
2 the Drawing of the Human Figure. 1949. 
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the differences in the drawings of normal children and those of retarded 
or sub-normal children. The drawings of the sub-normal children resembled 
those of younger normal children in lack of detail and. defective sense of 
proportion and sometimes also in qualitative deficiencies such as in the rela- 
tionship of parts to each other, but primitive and mature features might 
be combined. E, Neumann (1907) stated that the factors that make for de- 
fective drawings are lack of analytical obs 
defective eye-hand coordination, interference with memory images due to 


vation, defective visual imagery. 


imperfections in the actual work as the drawing progresses, lack of rclated 
drawing schemes, difficulties with three-dimensional space, and defective 
manual skill. 

However, in the specific task of drawing a man, a special disability may 
be more important. 


his is in the form of a specific imperception of the 
body image. The body image is built up asa maturation process bya gestalt 
integration of all sensory, motor, and social experiences of the child. It prob- 
ably has a center of localization in the brain. Paul Schilder states that ex- 
periences of pain in the body and motor control of the limbs are important 
factors in its development. It runs parallel with sensory-motor development. 
In the same way the child's drawing of a man develops and Schilder points 
out that since the child is satisfied with his drawing, it probably represents 
his knowledge and sensory experience of the human body. 

The drawing of a man or the Goodenough test was used by J. C. Earl 
(1933) in studying feebleminded adults with mental ages of 5 to 9 ycars. He 
found that the feebleminded adult did not draw the human form in the 
same way that a normal child of the same mental age does. There is a dif- 
ferent handling of details and in general the adult. [cebleminded person 
has a greater wealth of detail than the child who is more concerned with rm 
body as a whole. However, the defective adult shows many discrepancies im 
his use of details. He is unduly concerned with unimportant details. There 
is a special concern with sex symbolization and a tendency to be meticulous, 
to perseverate. Dissociative phenomena also occur and generally there 15 а 
wide scatter in the test performance. That is to say, primitive and more 
mature capacities often occur in the same drawing. | 

The following characteristics for deviate functioning in thc drawing of a 
man in psychopathic children were suggested by Florence Goodenough: 
The “verbalist” type of product with a large number of details but few idea ; 
the "individual responses," incomprehensible to anyone but the subject; 


"flight of ideas" as for example a drawing with only one car. or hair on only 
one side of the head: and scattered or uneven mental development shown by 
the unusual combination of primitive and mature characteristics appearing 
in a single drawing. In a group of 450 school children. nine were found who 
produced drawings with one or more of these character istics. These children 
rated by their teachers showed more psychopathology than the other children 
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in terms of over-sensitivity, proneness to WOITY, muscle twitches, poor con- 


centration, absentmindedness, timidity, instability, and flightiness. 
s produced by fourteen chil- 


Florence Goodenough also discussed drawing 
dren referred to a child guidance clinic. "These children showed the combina- 
tion of mature and primitive features or "scatter," but showed none of the 
other features, It was noted that a large number of the drawings showed the 
characteristics of those drawn by the opposite sex and that there was evidence 
of relatively poor motor coordination. F. K. Berrien (1935) followed 
obtained drawings of a man from fifty-two 
state mental hospital which included post- 
encephalitic, psychopathic person and borderline mental defective chil- 
dren. He found evidence of sex reversal characteristics in the postencephalitic 
children and "scatter" in all groups, but few of the other criteria in any of 
these children's drawings. 

W. E. Hinrichs (1935) obtained dr 
non-delinquent boys and feebleminded c 
disorders. He found that the delinquent boys were on the whole inferior 
in Goodenough score as compared to the non-delinquent. The qualitative 
differences were in terms of incongruity or internal inconsistency in the 
drawings which included the "scattering" referred to by Goodenough or a 
mixture of immature and mature features, as well as stereotyping and a rela- 
choice of subjects. such as soldiers and cowboys. 

L. N. Yepsen (1999) gave the Goodenough test to feebleminded children 
from 9 to 18 years of age, correlated. it with the Stanford-Binet and found 
that although the Goodenough test had been standardized for children from 
4 to 12 years, it was reliable for older defectives. 

E W. McElwee (1934) found that the total score of defective children was 
al children with the same mental age due to imma- 
absence of a trunk, attachment of legs to neck, and 
of buttons. Judith Israelite (1936) also 
mental age was slightly lower on the 
The feebleminded were deficient 


Goodenough's suggestions and 
children and adolescents from a 
alities 


awings of a man from delinquent and 
hildren with and without bchavior 


tively immature 


lower than that of norm 


ture elements such as the 
by only a row 
ag of the average 
he Stanford-Binet. 


clothing represented 
found that the scorit 
Goodenough than on t 
and coordination. 

11 (1940), using the € 
al tendencies in the 
minded child showed a marked tendency to draw 


in proportions 

Dorothy Т. Spoe 
ied the development 
concluded that the feeble 


above the level expected for his mental age." 
It has been noticed that children who have been known to be suffering 


;oodenough drawing of a тап, stud- 
drawings of retarded children. She 


while surveving the literature. on experimental 


asi and John Foley. 
reviewed the use of the Goodenough 


In igen Anne Annast 


investigations of the artistic behavior of the abnormal, 
n investigations in addition to Florence Goodenough's original suggestions 


Fight of these referred to abnormal children, There have been 


avi 


Scale and reported elever 
of deviate findings in her test. 


several additional studies since 1941. 
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from chronic encephalitis are not able to draw the human form at the level 
which would be expected of them. In other words, there is a discrepancy 
between the Goodenough test and the Stanford-Binet test. The Goodenough 
test 15 now looked upon as a further diagnostic measure in doubtful cases 
of encephalitis or similar organic brain disturbances in children. However, 
the test is not always reliable in the non-specific types of encephalitis or 
traumatic conditions of the brain, due probably to localization problems. 
Apparently, damage of certain kinds to the brain, or of certain parts of the 
brain, are more prone than others to interfere with the child's capacity to 
draw the human form. If one can look upon this drawing as a test in per- 
ception of the body image, one may say that an imperception of the body 
image occurs as a result of some organic disease processes of the brain, 
especially in chronic encephalitis in childhood. 

The psychometric patterning in post-encephalitic children has been dis- 
cussed by Lauretta Bender and Florence Halpern in a survey on post- 
encephalitic behavior disorders in children. This includes case reports on 
several of the children whose drawings of a man are analyzed here. It was 
lound that tests dependent on spatial orientation, visual or auditory mem- 
ory, апа baragnostic sense are generally failed. Specifically failure was found 
in copying a diamond (or in a very young child, inability to copy a square), 
poor memory for digits, inability to reproduce designs from memory, and 
often also failure to distinguish weights (Yr. IX, Stanford-Binet, 1916 Rev.). 
The visual motor gestalt test* is also of diagnostic value as it reveals disorders 
in spatial relationships in the visual motor function. С 

It was concluded that one of the problems of the post-encephalitic child 
is the specific intellectual defect which is based on difficulties in gaining 
patterned behavior through perceptual experience; the others are motility 
and impulse disturbances and the personality disturbance related mainly ta 
the hyperkinesis and deficiency in social orientation. The significance ol 
the perceptual motor disorder is realized when it is pointed out that the 
inability to draw a man is an imperception of the body image or an inability 
to integrate all the perceptual experiences of the body; that the hyperkine: 
mày be understood as an effort continually to contact the physical and social 


environment and re-experience and re-integrate the perceptual experiences 
which always fail specifically to satisfy such children. There is thus a con- 
tinuous effort to gain some sense of orientation in the world. The asocial 
behavior may be understood as the result of the lack of capacity to live out 
certain infantile drives and to build up some understanding of one's place 


m the world in a temporal pattern, to learn from past experiences and to 
build a conc ept of aims for future satisfactions. 


* Chapter VII in Neal, Josephine (Editor): Postencephalitic Behavior Disorders in Encephalitis, 
4 Clinical Study, 1919. 


"Scc Chapters 4 and 5 
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Case 1: Beatrice? was born 2/28/24, and had normal development until 
age 3 years (1927), when she had an obscure febrile illness, the details of 
which are uncertain. Within the following year she became overactive and 
difficult to manage by her mother. She came to Bellevue mental hygiene 
clinic in 1932, at 8 years. The complaint was asocial behavior including run- 
ning about on the street until 10 rt, inability to sit still in school, aggres 
sive acts against other children, and temper tantrums. Her school work was 
good when she attended to it. On a battery of intelligence tests she scored 
IQ's from 92 to 100. At that time no neurological deviations were noted. She 
returned to the clinic the next year and was admitted to the children's ward. 
The mother reported her behavior was worse and beyond control. She was 
found to be overactive, unable to restrain her impulsive behavior, aggressive 
and inattentive. She was constantly seeking to get into contact with adults 
by clinging and affectionate behavior and with children by aggressive be- 
havior. Neurological examination showed poor convergence of the eyes. She 
was partially exhausted from her overactivity. She quieted down somewhat 
with ward routine and was discharged. She had two admissions during 1934 
at the age of 10. Complaints against her then were running away from home, 
fighting with other children, and temper tantrums. 
Neurological examination showed poor convergence of eyes, poor reaction of 
and absence of knee jerks. She spent three months in a 
was discharged somewhat improved, returned to Belle- 


stealing, sex activities 


the pupils to light, 
state mental hospital, 
vue again in 1935. 
At this time her 
Binet test. But the С 
She was sent to another state hospit 
parents and returned to Bellevue in 


neurological deviations had increased 
facial expression was flattened, her speech was monotonous, 


arms during walking were poor, convergence 
rv reaction to light was deficient. Her be- 
she had long since been refused for 


the Stanford- 
soodenough drawing test of a man scored 5-9 (Fig. 27a). 
al but removed in a few months by her 

1936 at the age of 12. At this time her 
in the direction of a Parkinsonian 


IQ tested 92 with a mental age of 10-3 on 


syndrome, Her 
associated movements of the 
nt and pupilla 


of the eves was abse 
s uncontrollable: 


havior at home w 


further school adjustment. 
She was sent back to the state hospital where she still was at 16 years when 


we last heard of her. 
an would not have been recognized as such if it were 


r previous drawing, which it resembled 
on standard intelligence tests 
due to poor attention and to 
score on the Goodenough test 


Her drawing of a m 
not that we could compare it with he 
in general contour (Fig. 27a). Her scoring 
varied between 80 and 90, ihe drop being 


inadequate handling of school material. Her | 
етей little more than a sign of a man. 


was 3-6, Her last drawing can be consid 
She was dissatisfied with it: she said, “It is the best I can do." This is in 
sharp contrast to the younger normal children 
with their primitive drawings. 

? Case 8—Beatrice—in Neal, Josephine (Editori: Encephalitis a Clinical Study. See Fn. 5, p. 374. 


who are always contented 
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Case 2: Lewis, born 4/23/24. Development was normal until 3 years (1927) 
when he had a severe illness complicated with mastoiditis which left him 
with “chorea.” At the ages of б and 7 years he was refused for school admis- 
sion because of his inability to settle himself to any routine and because of 
his constant talking. He was admitted to the children's ward of the New 
York Psychiatric Institute with the complaint of being quarrelsome, fussy, 
distractible, and always talkative. At that timc the endocrine features were 
emphasized and treated. He showed a Froehlich type of body build and 


Le de 
Fic. 26. Drawings of a man by four children, 11 years of age. 
a. Superior child with M.A. of 13.6 years. 
b. Average child with M.A. of I1 years. 
c. Dull child with M.A. of 9-6 years. 
d. Defective child with М.А. of 7-6 years. 


undescended testicles. With the controlled ward environment, his behavior 
improved and special school placement was arranged for two years. He was 
again rejected from school, mainly due to his constant and unrestrained talk- 
ing. He was relerred to the Bellevue mental hygiene clinic and admitted to 
the children’s observation ward. 

His unrestrained impulse to talk and to keep in contact with people about 
him made it impossible to carry on any other activity when he was present. 
He also presented the picture of a Fi oehlich syndrome with the additional 
features of strabismus, nystagmus, oral tics, dyskinesis, excessive appetite, and 
irritability. Advised institutional care was refused by the parents. He was 
returned in 1936, showing some evidence of improvement. He was 12 years 
old. He was less obese and the testicles were descended, though small. He 
had received a long course of antuitrin S. He was somewhat quicter but was 


* Ibid., Lewis—Case 7, p. 874. 


alitic children. 


Fic. 27. Drawing of a тап, by five enceph 
97b. Lewis. Fic. 27c. Nan. Fic. ота. Audrey. Fic. 27e. Leo 


Fic, 27a. Beatrice. Fi. 
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still distractible, meddlesome, and talkative. The ocular signs were still 
present and in addition there was some facial flattening and asymmetry. 


His Goodenough man-drawing test is shown in Fig. ?7b. This was made 
in 1935 when he was 11 years old and was able to score an IQ of 81 on 
the Stanford-Binet test with a mental age of 8-9. On the Goodenough test 
he scored a mental age of 4-6. Only in general contour does it resemble the 
usual child's drawing of a man. It is not the way a normal 414 year old child 
would draw the human figure. Facial features do not appear, detail is poor 
and lines show poor motor control. On the other hand, shading is a more 
mature accomplishment. 


Case 3: Nan, born 3/29/25. She had measles at 1 year and chicken pox at 
2 years, but neither sickness was considered severe. At 4 ycars it was first 
noted that she was very overactive and showed some choreiform motility. At 
6 years when she was ready for school, she was referred for admission to the 
neurological service of a hospital. Polyglandular disturbances were associated 
with her condition. She was obese. She was admitted to the children's ward of 
the New York State Psychiatric Institute at 7 years, and to the children’s 
ward of Bellevue at 9 years. She then displayed a Froehlich body build, 
athetoid motility, a speech defect, reading disability, and left-handedness. 
The complaints against her were repeated running away, inability to get 
along with other children, inability to sit still in school or attend to her work, 
aggressiveness, destructiveness, temper tantrums, and sex play. She was 
admitted to a state mental hospité 


, but v soon removed by her parents, 
when she ran away through three states and exposed herself to sex Eke 
periences. She was returned to the children’s division of a state hospital 
where she has remained for two years. It is reported that new neurological 
signs have developed which make the diagnosis of a chronic encephalitis 
beyond doubt. 


Her pictures of a man (Fig. 27c) were drawn in 1935 at the age of 10-2. 
Her IO on the Stanford-Binet at that time was 80 with a mental age of 7-4. 
Her Goodenough score was 6-9. Although this is not a marked discrepancy, 
one must also realize that her Stanford-Binet score was not satisfactory, due 
to inattention and no se hooling. Her drawing of a man showed many mature 
features in her efforts at detail, but poor motor control. She expressed uncer- 
tainty and dissatisfaction in the execution. 


Case 4: Audrey? was born 2/10/24. In her fourth year she had a severe and 


prolonged sequence of illnesses with measles 


, Whooping cough, and pneu- 
monia. 


When she entered school it was complained that she was impossibly 
restless, domineering with other children 
referred to the Bellevue mental 


tion was reported to be negativ 


‚ and demanding of adults. She was 
hygiene clinic. The neurological examina- 
e. During the next year she was admitted to 


' Ibid., Audrey Case 5, Pp. 372.373 
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another hospital for the treatment of "chorea." At the age of 8 she was 
expelled from school and returned to the Bellevue mental hygiene clinic. 
She was then found to be fidgety, inclined to drop things, unable to write. 
She showed poor motor control often falling down. She could not sit still or 
at school and would not stay home but wandered the 
streets, She was admitted to the children's observation ward where she was 
found to be athetoid in her motility, and persistently hyperkinetic, She was 
constantly seeking contact with persons and things, which led her to be 
overaffectionate or overaggressive and destructive. Convergence of the eyes 
ial expression was flat. She was admitted to an institu- 

away. She was again admitted to 

ate hospital where she has re- 
s seen there 


attend to her work 


was poor and the fa 
tion for normal children but soon ran 
Bellevue children's ward and sent to a st 
short trial period at home. 5he wa 
"а athetoid motility, delective associated 
[ the eves, hyperkinesis 


mained two years, after one 
and was noted to have an awkwz 
movements, immobile facies, defective convergence 0 
and distractibility. 

27d) was made in 1933 at the age of 11 years, 
IQ of 110 on the Stanford-Binet test with a 
awings are 5-6 and 


Her drawing of a man (Fig. 
when she was able to score an 
mental age of 12-1. The Gooden 
6-0, which is less than half the expe 
Furthermore, 
child but she could not so 
children so often draw two or even 
tisfaction. 


ough scores on the two dr 
cted scores. The drawings are very im- 
mature and primitive. they are disoriented in space. This 
problem obviously puzzled the Ive it. It is un- 
doubtedly significant that these 
figures when asked to make a dr 
She was subsequently paroled to he 
returned to the hospital. 


more 


awing, thus expressing their di 
r home but ran away to a distant state 


and had to be 
; normal until 9 ycars when he suffered an 
attack of spinal meningitis, diagnosed in a hospital on the basis of the spinal 
fluid findings. Following this there was a personality change with overactivity 
and asocial behavior. He became uncontrollable in the home, school, and 
community and was five times before the children's court, He was sent by 
the children’s court to the children’s observation ward of Bellevue in 
1935 at the age of 19. He escaped once and had to be returned four times 
by order ol the children's court before the parents could be convinced ol 
the necessity of institutional care. He was found to be diffusely overactive, 
aggressive, destructive, asocial, and uninhibited. Neurological examination 
showed poor ocular convergence, uneven facial innervation, and some loss 
d movements in the arms while walking. 

f 104 on the Stanford-Binet test w 
gh score was 4-9 (Fig. 27e). 
al he became very much subdued. 


Case 5: Leo, born 2/10/24, w 


in associate \ 
ith a mental 


He was able to scorc an 10 o 
age of 13-9. But his Goodenou 
After several months in the state. hospit 


| Cerebral Sequelae and Behav 


w Case 5, in Bender, Lauretta: 
ingo-ence phalitis in Children, 1912, p. 4. 


dor Disorders in Children Follow 


ing Pyogenic Men 
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He was discharged home and the next ycar returned to Bellevue for approval 
for school placement. He was definitely better in his behavior, being quiet, 
and self-controlled and very anxious to make a satisfactory record. His neu- 
rological deviations remained the same. Puberty brought some suggestion of 
endocrine disturbance with obesity and sluggishness His Goodenough 
drawing test was somewhat. improved, scoring 7-3, still being almost half of 
his mental age. Furthermore, at this time he was able to do good art work 
in landscapes and any subject that did not include the human form. We 
last heard. from him in 1942 when he was 18 ycars of age and was found fit 
for military service which he entered. 


These five cases offer examples of encephalitis lethargica and other types 
of encephalitis in childhood. In all, the condition was of long standing and 
apparently progressive with the exception of Leo, Case 5. There were more 
or less definite neurological deviations and serious personality defects. The 
outstanding features were ov 


activity, inability to inhibit impulses, limitec 
span of attention, tendencies to come in contact with persons and things by 
clinging to adults, over affectionate or aggressive behavior with other chil- 
dren, touching, handling, destroying things. The secondary symptom dis- 
turbance was the diffuse asocial behavior and inability to adjust to schoo 
demands. There was no evidence of general intellectual impairment, al- 
though there was some tendency for the ТО to drop on tests where schoo 
accomplishments were important. Neurological deviations were mostly rc- 
lated to oculomotor control, associated movements, and extrapyramida 
motility and endocrine functions. In some cases Parkinsonian-like pictures 
were suggested as the condition progressed. Institutional care was impera- 
live in all cases. 


When these children were asked to draw a man (Goodenough man- 
drawing test) they all performed the test poorly. They could not score on 
this test as well as they did on other standardized intelligence tests. Four of 
them were 11 years old, one 9; none of them could be classified as mentally 
defective but they performed this test in a way most comparable to a men- 
tally defective child. Their inadequate drawings would not compare with a 
child of lower mental age. In general, detail was badly handled, motor execu- 
tion was poor and the drawings expressed their uncertainty as to how to 
accomplish the tests, while they often verbally expressed their dissatisfaction 
with the results. 

This may be looked upon as a specific disability. It does not represent 
any difficulty in their technical ability to draw as they can draw other sub- 
jects adequately. It represents an imperception of the postural model and 
probably arises from perceptual integration difficulties in relation to thei 
own body image rather than from optic perceptual difficulties. It is probable 
that the capacity to draw the human form is not related to a simple visual 
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gestalt but a more complicated gestalt which is based upon sensory impres- 
sions of all types coming from the surface as well as from the inside of the 
body. Besides the sensory impressions of the present, the sensory conscious. 
ness of the past are integrated. into the present concept. However, it is a 
most important fact that motor impulses give the final shape to the body 
image. Only in motility do the various impressions of the senses approach 
the world of perception. In these cases the motility disrupts the body image 
sented in the Goodenough drawing. The child, aware of the 
again to consociate the picture of the body by 
nt as to the importance of motility 


as it is repre 
shortcomings, tries again and 
renewed contacts. Here we may find a hi 


in the perception of one’s own body or the body image. 


~ О ж 


THE ART OF HIGH GRADE MENTAL DEFECTIVE 
CHILDREN DEPICTING THEIR STRUGGLE WITH 
EMOTIONAL DISORGANIZATION AND THEIR 
PRIMITIVE PERCEPTUAL EXPERIENCES’ 


HERE ARE many different aspects of the world. In the earlier stages 
Ji development, human beings perceive optically a world which is full 
of color and motion. A person who is born blind and later is enabled to see 
by an operation, is able first to perceive color before he can recognize form. 
His perception of spatial relationships is at first imperfect. Persons suffering 
from carbon monoxide poisoning sometimes sustain damage to that part ot 
the brain which subserves optic impressions. In such cases color perception 
may remain, whereas the form perception is more or less completely de- 
stroyed. As the investi 


ations of visual motor gestalten show there is a gradual 
development of form perception through maturation. The unit of optic 
perception in children is the loop, the whirl, and the circle. Angles appear 
only in later development. ‘The horizontal line belongs to the primitive 
sphere of experience, and the vertical line appears soon after, The slanted 
line assumes importance only much later. Before the ages of 6 or 7, children 
cannot correctly copy a diamond. Nature does not consist of geometrical 
forms alone; on the contrary, they are rare. On the other hand one finds that 
in their various creations, human beings tend to produce geometrical forms 
of more or less simple type. It is as if there are two different worlds: first, the 
world in which eeometrical forms prevail; and second, the world of nature, in 
which organic forms are dominant. The former is a world created chiefly by 
human beings, although some formations in nature, such as stones and hills. 
May assume more or less geometrical form. 

Such forms, corresponding to primitive action (the loop) and to primitive 
orientation (whirling and the horizontal plane) are the earliest development 
of perception. We have repeatedly emphasized that visual forms are not in 
the perc eptive sphere alone, but also in the motor sphere of human expe- 
rience. In the primitive drawings of children one might, therefore, expect 
that simple forms and lines would make their appearance. Since color and 
motion also belong to the most primitive impressions. one might expect in 
primitive art a pleasure. in elementary color and form impressions. With 


Written with Paul Schilder as part of an unpublished book entitled Art and the Problem 
Child 
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Базела development, these primitive forms may become subordinate to the 
perception of more complicated object forms. 

The optic perception of the child is not directed solely towards geometri- 
whether they be simple or complicated. The child has a funda- 
mental interest in the human figure and everything connected with this 
human figure, as Paul Schilder has shown in Image and Appearance of the 
Human Body. To begin with, the child has no immediate knowledge of its 
own body. To build up the image of its own body it has to turn to d bodies 
of others. Even small infants before they are one month old demonstrate а 
lively interest in the faces, and facial expressions of those about them. The 
child soon tries to build up knowledge of its own body by incorporating its 
optic experience with all the other sensory experiences which it has gained in 
the observation of others. It it perceives all non-geometrical 
similar 
lways seen in the 
in their human qualities. 
art often revives the primitive 
; regards geometry and the human form. The 
ired with specific stages of psychological 
and we shall return to this 
ngs of normal children 
of their tendency to re- 


cal forms, 


seems that 
to the human body. Even the 
ir geometrical and physical 


forms as though they were forms of so- 
called inanimate nature are пога 
qualities but, if one may 50 express it, 

One may venture the general statement that 
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regression to primitive stages by progressive tendencies in some other di- 
rection. 

It is easy to find parallels between the drawings being discussed and the 
work of Vincent van Gogh, Paul Gaugin, Paul Cezanne, cubism, futurism, 
constructivism, and many other movements in modern art. Many of these 
modern artists and art movements have consciously revived primitive types 
of sculpture and painting. Early cubism, for instance, received many im- 
pulses from primitive Negro sculpture. The tendency of the artist obviously 
is to go back to primitivity in order to gain a new aspect of reality otherwise 
overlooked. The real artist never looks back; he looks forward in the sense 
of richer reality. The child also has this forward-looking drive, but it cannot 
find the way as well as the mature artist does. The psychotic artist will be 
an artist only to the extent that he can use his regression so that the gleam of 
a richer reality shines forth, 

Among the modern artists only van Gogh is known to have been definitely 
psychotic, but there is still serious controversy over the type of psychosis he 
had, with present evidence leading to the opinion that he was not an epilep- 
tic but a schizophrenic. Although every schizophrenic individual suffers from 
strong regressive tendencies which drive him away from reality, one can yet 
always find some evidence that the individual wants to return to reality. 
Many schizophrenic persons are, therefore, capable of real artistic production 
in so far as they not only go back to primitive depths of experience, but give 
hints of striving back from this primitive life to a more developed onc. The 
psychopathic personality does not have access to the deep layers of human 
consciousness as the schizophrenic person has. However, the psychopathic in- 
dividual has less difficulty in finding his way back to reality. Constitutionally 
inferior individuals with emotional problems may react with regressive pat- 
terns. 


The following three children belong to a family of constitutionally in- 
ferior heredity and also present severe emotional problems: 

The mother as well as all three children of the К. family were in the 
Psychiatric Division of Bellevue Hospital at the same time in 1938, after 
a long struggle on the part of the social agencies to keep the family together 
in the community. The parents were born in Greece and came to this 
country in early adulthood. The father was a carpenter and skilled artisan. 
Marriage was arranged by a professional matchmaker. The mother was an 
inferior person and always irritable, disagreeable, and complaining of poor 
health which she ascribed to her childbirths. The father not only felt 
superior to his wife but was convinced he could have done much better in 
life without her and the children. He had an excellent work record until 
1933 when Һе began to complain more and more that he was not getting 
enough out of life. Finally he began to complain of poor health, and quit 
working, allowing agencies to support the family, until he left the country 
and returned to Greece, having misrepresented his family status by claiming 
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in his passport that he was a single man. Subsequently, it was learned that 
he had married again, had another child in Greece, and had settled there. 

The mother was unable to accept this desertion. Even with home relief 
support she could not care for her home because of ill health, and her 
emotional instability. She cried constantly and maintained that she was 
dving. She would keep the children awake at night in anticipation of her 


immediate death, or she would walk the streets with them to keep from 
dying. The children were Gus, age 11, Tony, 13, and Lena, 10 years. Need- 
they became problems in the schools and the streets. The boys 
attendance, were restless, inattentive to their work, 
got into minor difficulties, 


less to say 
were irregular in school 
and quarrelsome; they wandered the streets and 
ould. The girl was reported to have had a "nervous 


in which she cried hysterically, hid from the other 
, and was fearful in general. 
the home. 


stealing anything they c 
breakdown" in school, 

children, felt that she was hated by everyone 
vs condition that precipitated the break-up of 
d that the mother was a mental defective with 


old child. Her emotional instability, pseudo- 
ase, and fear of death were sufficiently fixed 
yspital care. Gus and Tony were amiable, 


likeable boys, although somewhat infantile in their attitudes. They were 
on the borderline of mental deficiency, having IQ's of about 75 on the 
standardized verbal tests (Stanford-Binet). However, they showed average 
intelligence in handling non-verbal, performance or manual tests. This type 
llectual functions is not uncommon in constitutionally 
distressed about their mother and sister and 
ling and irritability when they might become 
and personnel, but in general they were able 
in the protected environment that 


a was more inferior in every way. She was of 


It was Leni 
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along with other children and needed the 
ute. She needed prolonged institu- 
1 Tony did well in a foster home 


borderline (75%) 
and asocial. She could not get 
constant reassurance of a mother substit 
tional care, whereas subsequently Gus anc 


and in special classes in the public schools. 


primitive features in two of his productions 
ark red cubes and quadrangles piled one 
severe composition enlivened merely 
y 1912,” together with other short 
mposed of a dark green arc on a 
ciples of an abstract character. 
sturbances gave the boy an 


The art work of Gus shows 
(Fig. 28a and b). In one he used d 
upon another to make a house. It isa 
by the words “Post No Bills" and “Grocer 
grocery store signs. The second picture is СО 
dark neutral background. These are form prin 
In this case, the low intelligence and emotional di 
access to form principles which often remain hidden from a more gifted 


child. It is astonishing with what great capacity he worked these form prin- 
ciples into pictures which have a threatening connotation. In the portrayal 
of a waterfall (Fig. 29a), the blue of the water is almost symmetrically flanked 
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Fic. 28b. A Tunnel, by Gus (water colo 


bo -—— — 
hony K. (water color). 
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by black earth; two black boulders are in the center of the lower end of the 
waterfall. The dark green trees forming the sides of the picture are almost 
symmetrical. A dark red sun breaks through the bluish green of the not too 
friendly sky. This sombre picture is deeply impressive. It is an original crea- 
tion for this child and was widely copied by other children. It made a more 
or less grandiose impression and they apparently found it simple to copy. 


However, those who copied it did not show the original grasp of the form 
problem. 


Fic. 30a. Design, by Anthony K. (crayon). 


It has been stated that intellectual incapacity may be of value in discover- 
ing simple form principles. This is obvious in the drawings of Tony, Gus’ 
brother. This child is younger and of an inferior intellectual level. He tried 
to draw the waterfall (Fig. 29b) which his brother painted so successfully; but 
there is no unity of form and construction. The colors are brighter, and light 
green plays an important part. The waterfall and boulders are unconvincing. 
and the harmony of the picture is badly disturbed by two red streaks crossing 
it, apparently signifying pathways over the waterfall. It may be worth while to 


k 


‘cep in mind that it is probably not so difficult to discover form principles by 
merely regressing, However, these form 


principles have to be used again in 
an approach to reality, 


in which this second child undeniably fails com- 
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letely. 2 Г іѕ рі і 
> „ of his pictures is merely decorative and symmetrical (Fig. 
). There is one picture drawn by the sister Lena, who is intellectually still 


more inferi Fig. $ i ; i i 
ferior (Fig. 30b). In spite of the good technical capacity, the study is 
y the banal aspects of 


his family do we find 


completely empty and shows that the child has seen onl 
nature, It is to be noted that in none of the pictures by t 


human beings or animals. 
We have seen that mental deficiency, which lessens the adaptive forces 


5255 n STO с 
ased upon logical thinking. liberates deep-l 


ying energies and primitive 


t Scene, by Lena К. (crayon). 


Fic. 30b. Вог 
and form principles make their appear- 
1 defectives. From a clinical point of view it is well 
also shows primitive or so-called infantile 
accordance with the same principles. How- 
ally defective individual cannot be fully un- 


ations. The defective person not only often 
also develop very strong forces 


reaction patterns. Primitive gestalten 
ance in the art of menta 
known that a mental defective 
emotions which are liberated in 
ever, the psychology of the ment 
derstood by such simple formul 
develops very strong asocial drives but he may 
in the moral consciousness at a primitive level. Out of such a conflict arise 
sis of which is often more clearly expressed than 
Г formulative thinking. In such cases the 
and primitiveness often 


Neurotic symptoms, the gene 
in persons with a greater power o 
neurotic symptoms may be found to be of a severity 
resembling psychotic symptoms of the schizophrenic гуре. 
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It must not be assumed that in mental deficiency only the mind is affected. 
Mind and emotions can be separated from each other only artificially. In the 
majority of defective persons disturbances are found in the emotional life 
which are not merely the consequence of the diminished power of logical 
thinking but represent a comparatively independent disturbance in the emo- 
tional sphere. Some children may show particularly strong aggressive drives 


Fic. 31a. Flower Pot, by William (water color). 


or an increase in sexual urges. In others the emotional life may be flat and 
the drives may be more or less diminished. 

There probably exist an almost unlimited variety of primary emotional 
deviations in defective individuals. They may appear very bizarre at times, 
due to the lack of normal intellectual control. Indeed, pictures may occur 
which one may call psychotic and which, as R. A. Greene has pointed out, 
are far from being rare. 

William was an 11 year old boy from an Irish family of a very low level. 

His father was an alcoholic who never assumed any responsibility for his 

family. The mother was blind and a mental defective. The oldest brother 

always had been a delinquent and wayward child and finally reached a 

reform school. Two older sisters were mentally defective and had been com- 

mitted to institutions. William had been before the children's court 


5 


I 
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age of 9, for minor delinquencies such as 
truancy, wandering the streets, and stealing. He had been adjudged "Neg- 
lected" by the judges, due to the totally unsuitable home situation. Our 
at William had an IQ of about 70 with the mentality 
able to do only the first grade school 
adjusted to the schools even as well as an 
unhappy child who could not get 
1 the friendly approaches of 


several times, beginning at the 


examination showed th 
ol an 8 year old child. However, he was 
work, showing that he had not 
8 year old boy. He was à sullen, tense, 
along with other childre 


n and distrusted ever 


(Tow 


ё 


po a ess, 
Abos ERA 
кейе) 


ye ҮР 44 


recs, by William (water color). 


Fic. 31b. Т 
vs on the defensive and would not respond to affection 


adults. He was alwa | 
al small child will. 


or sympathy as the norm 
t had made the child shy, and his withdrawal 


Ities. His art work may be classified in two 

brightly colored crayon pictures which see 
make up one group. The objects were 
man, a house, а laundr 
ly a very small part of optic 
When the sar awn in water colors, 
he brush strokes resisted a too schematic 
This produced his second group of draw- 


His unfavorable environmen 
added to his adaptation difficu 
categories: dull, unimaginative, 
only a very limited part of reality, 
banal, such as a boat, the face of a police 


alarm clock, a teacup, an airplane. It is as if on 
me picture was аг 


y wagon, an 
^ 


reality were utilized. 
darker colors were preferred and t 


copying of an insignificant reality. 
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ings. At the same time one sees more primitive form principles breaking 
through, as in the flower pot (Fig. 3la). The simple motif of trees in one 
straight row, with dark trunks and dark greenish-yellow crowns, the handling 
of the yellowish earth, the dark grey background, and schematic bluish-green 
and dark clouds—these add artistic value to the picture (Fig. 31b). This ob- 
viously is not due to specific capacity of the boy but to general human quali- 
ties liberated by his emotional unrest as well as by his constitutional defec- 
tiveness. Pathological art usually reveals otherwise hidden aspects of rcality. 
The charm of such productions is based upon an insight which is gained not 
by personal experience but is almost superhuman, as if reality could present 
itself naively. 

In every great artist, similar regressions to more primitive aspects of life 
occur. Some of the later rhythmical motifs of Vincent van Gogh such as The 
Starry Night (1889) are of a like character. However, van Gogh came to his 
surprising aspect of reality by a process of continuous experimentation and 
work on reality. Whereas the pathological artist is bound to the special aspect 
of reality which he displays, the true artist is conscious that there are other 
aspects, too, and he is capable of showing how the part of reality which he 
chooses to depict fits into the picture of a richer world. The primitivity of a 
van Gogh, a Picasso, and the surrealists therefore also points to a fully de- 
veloped reality. Even the primitive art of Negroes points in some ways 
toward a more total aspect of the world. 


Julius presented a sharply contrasting. picture to William in his per- 
sonality and emotional responses. Whercas the latter was always shy, alone, 
fearful of human beings, dull and forlorn, Julius was always in the center of 
а group of boys, be they bent on mischief or fun. His bubbling gaiety and 
surprising sense of humor deserted him only when he was once again facing 
judges or psychiatrists for some delinquency and he was making a futile 
effort to hide his identity and past record, which already was a gloomy one. 
He was 14 years old but said he was 11, probably in part recognizing the 
fact that he was nearer 11 in his mental development and partly to hide 
several years already spent in a reform school, which he would prefer to 
relate as though he had gone in one door and out the other. 

He had been known to the courts since the age of 11 when he wandered 
the streets after his father had been sent to a hospital for the mentally ill. 
Later in the same year he broke into a store with a bunch of boys (he always 
did everything with a bunch of boys), and stole 24 cents from the cash 
register. He was sent to a reform school, was paroled after a year, but again 
broke into a grocery store with a gang of boys, and was sent back. This 
repeated itself year alter year. The reform school had sent him to us for an 
examination, complaining that he did not respond to their training or to 
schoolroom teaching. When he was not in the reform school the complaints 
against him were u uancy, unwillingness to work unless he was forced, and 
a preference for life on the streets with harmful companions. 
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On our ward he was our most popular boy, always entertaining the others 
with singing, improvised dancing, jokes, and happy reactions to every situa- 
tion. Tests showed that he had an IQ of 70 and the mental age of a 10 year 
old boy. He also had a reading disability and could not read above the 
second-grade level. From this it is sufficiently evident why he truanted and 
found satisfaction in his own mode of life. 


Like the other boy, William, this one produced pictures which showed 
that his world of concepts was empty and contained very little of the deeper 


— 


ko mh РҮ 


Aeroplane, by Julius (water color). 


; x Cd rever, are с j 1 fairly realistic 
structures of reality. His drawings, however, are concrete and fairly rez j 


as, for instance, the picture of an airplane (Е ig. 32a). | | y 

There is another angle to his drawings which undoubtedly is derived fron 
the comic strips and reveals his interest in people, what they do and what 
they are like. One of these is extremely aggressive, depicting the shooting of 
great number of comic strips deal with the problems of 
t g their general aggressive trends to a 
more human aspect of life. Our patient showed a strong tendency te aggres 
sion and a desire to dominate. In comic strips the tendency to dominate is 
often expressed in such a way that the other person is not seriously hurt bat 
only checked in his aggression by being ridiculed, ridicule pd mider 
way of showing one's superiority to others. Aggressive acts which make 
others inferior without serious harm are the main topic of so-called funny 
a mild form of aggression in which the indi- 


a bank robber. A 
children and adults in subordinatin 


papers and comic strips. This is 
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vidual exposed to ridicule may emerge as the real hero who has been 
punched and laughed at but still survives. It is perhaps one important fea- 
ture in humor and in comic art in general that the individual acquires the 
deep insight that no aggressiveness can annihilate him and deprive him com- 
pletely of his human dignity. However, there is the other person who tries to 
show up his victim as ludicrous, The more profound artist will be capable ol 
seeing in his victim the general ludicrousness of the human race. He will also 
allude to deeper characteristics of human weakness. 

Our patient was humorous in a superficial way in his relation to others. 


к : а ee 
Fic. 32b. Clown, by Julius (water color). Fic, 320. Monkey, by Julius (water color). 


d 
I 


He made them laugh and ridiculed them, which was one of the milder an 
more amiable forms of his aggressiveness. This tendency also expressed изе 
in some of his drawings. He drew human faces with distorted chins, ape-like, 
and in discordant colors of bright yellow and crimson (Fig. 32b). They are 
supposed to be clowns. There is also the head of a monkey very closely re- 
sembling his clown pictures (Fig. 32c). It represents a superficial aspect of the 
human face in its ridiculous phase. It is almost as if Julius chose merely one 
characteristic of humanity, and it is a more or less empty scheme of things 
with an exaggeration of one outstanding feature. It will also be noted that 
his drawings are oriented in a sinistrad direction, characteristic of left-handed 
individuals. 

There is no question that these drawings were influenced by comic strips 
and cartoons. The point is, why did he choose them? They must have 
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aro PME : 

ase sonet n im wh el Uu alien se S 
suggestible and that they S rae imitator: utn > beca reae 
5 ible a 7 ators. However, such a point of view 
is not justified. Children incorporate those parts of reality which they can 
f | purposes. Without any question, every art. 
including that of the child and even the psychopathic child, is not isolated 
from cultural influences and from the persons surrounding the artist. The 
final product is the result of a mutual interaction, and in human interrela- 
tions pure imitation or copying does not exist. 

Schizophrenia is a disease process which involves not only the psyche in 
the ordinary sense but also the organism. There are changes in the vegetative 
functioning and in the functioning of the brain. There is often interference 
in intellectual function with retardation or deficiency in children; sometimes 
nguage and art that may raise the IQ of the 
of the family. However psychic processes 
enia form the background of everybody's 
. Man's earliest childhood with all its strivings, yearnings and 
difficulties in grasping the world and getting in 
alive in every human being, and 
wants to create. Hu- 


adapt to their own needs and 


there is precocious ability in lar 
child above the expectancy level 
similar to those found in schizophr 
life experiences 
uncertainties, with all its 
closer touch with other human b 
it is possible that man has to 89 
man beings who have access to the deepest! 
im better possibility of seeing new visions of this world. Th 
find the way back to the world of their fellow men; they m 
Selves in preoccupation with their inner conflicts. They may fee] misunder- 
stood and attacked and may answer with ageression. This is the stuff of which 
philosophers, poets, and artists are made. Sometimes they do not seem to be 
able to distinguish between the creations of their own fantas and the real 
world. It often seems as if they have forgotten to check their fantasies against 
reality and against the experiences of other human beings. Such individuals 
have been called schizothym, OY schizoid, or even schizoid psychopaths. The 
indiscriminate use of these term is not advisable. 

The genius, even if he appears ed by a deep respect 
and for reality, a erted to the creative 


order to utilize ry of the 


eings, is still 
back to it whenever he 


ayers of human e 
ey may not always 


xperience have 


ay seclude them- 


s, however, 
schizoid, is characteriz 
nd he merely has rev 
it for a better maste 
and schizoid psycho- 
world as 


for the community 
sphere of primitive existence in 
World, This separates him from the schizoid personality 
paths who, in spite of their efforts, do not find the way back to the 
it is generally known. Such an individual is helpless in his undirected drives. 
aggressiveness, and even at the end of the journey 
private world and that of social reality. He is 
or he may be mildly schizophrenic, although 
He is a disharmonious personality and 


strugeles in vain with his 
cannot distinguish between his 
really close to the schizophrenic, 
he 15 not sick in the ordinary sense. 
55 Lauretta and Lourie, R. 8 The Effect of Comic 
; and Bender, Lauretta: The Psychology of Children’s Rea 


Books on the Ideology of 


ding and the Comics. 
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therefore does not fall back into the complete and lasting abandonment of 
reality which characterizes the severe cases of schizophrenia. 


Nat was a 10 year old Jewish boy, with a younger brother and a baby 
sister. His mother was defective and inadequate, his father, who was dead, 
had been psychotic. His brother was defective and was sent to a state 
institution for defectives. His baby sister, when she was 5 years old, was 
observed on our ward to be defective and schizophrenic. He was sent to us 
at the request of his teachers because he was restless in school and prc- 
occupied with other problems than his lessons. He said that his brother 
called him a sissy and a fairy but that he had no wings and could not fly; 
he wanted to know why Pharaoh killed all the babies and what was the 
name of the man killed by David and how did he kill him and how did the 
stone get into his brain and why did Samson's wife want to know where 
his strength lay. The referring school doctor called attention to his chorca- 
like motility. He was a dull child, with an 1Q of 80, his best functioning 
being in verbal and visual motor tests, 

His mother did not think there was anything to complain of in the boy, 
since he gave her no trouble. At home he stayed in a room by himself and 
read books all the time. His younger brother was mischievous and got in a 
lot of trouble, but Nat was a model boy. He was always respectful although 
he never showed affection for anvonc. 

On the children's ward he could not enter into the other children's play, 
He complained that they called him “sissy, fairy and pansy.” In interviews 
with the physician he spent his time telling tastic stories of mystery and 
violence in which he was always the central figure. He would say, "Lets talk 
about detectives; Sherlock Holmes could catch plenty of crooks. I like Dick 
Tracy, too, even though they ain’t real. If there is a murder they find it out. 
Im going to be a detective when I grow up. ГИ catch crooks like him. If you 
get your man you don't shoot him, you take him by the neck and twist him; 
you say, ‘Come on before I knock you over,’ then he will tell, ‘I did it.’ If he 
don’t tell, then there are guys at the window and they shoot him. Or I would 
get a grip around the neck and punch him in the back. I would give him a 
kick so he would drop his knile, and put him in jail. I would knock him off 
the mountain and cut his head off. ГИ try to jump on him and grab his gun. 
Vll put my right to the heart and my left to the shoulder. If he were my 
stepfather (he has no stepfather) and he tried to do something to me, I would 


say, "Listen here, you mug.’ I would throw him over even if he were a pirate. 
И he were a big man Т would take it easy until I got so mad that he couldn't 
stand against me any more." 

His motility was choreic and when he talked associated movements of the 
Wands and fingers were evident, which resembled effeminate mannerisms. 
He whirled on the longitudinal axis. His motor awkwardness and inhibition 
interfered with his manual ability, while he showed high verbalization 
ability which he coordinated with his rich fantasy life. Every effort was made 
to help him to find some social y \ 
highly regarded and he w 


alues. His story telling and art work were 
as discouraged from sitting in secluded places, 
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preoccupied with sterile fantasies. After improvement, he was returned to 
үл — н пена, enr was "iiid to us because he 

\ gre ply into his fantasy life. He was unable to keep up 
with his school work and had become negativistic toward his mother; he 
would shut himself in his room and spend the time in daydreaming and 
reading. He was unable to enter into a fight with other boys, but when his 
feelings were hurt he would be found in a remote corner shadow-boxing. He 
still delighted in telling fantastic stories of princesses and ogres. Thus while 
his preoccupations in the verbal field were more fantastic, more removed 
from reality, they still concerned themselves with the same problems of 
aggression and love. 

He was encouraged to dri 
to play the role of the criminal w 
struction the criminal (physician) w 


Nat (the detective) discovered and questioned him and tor 
a gun at the criminal and accused him 


ation. In a stage whisper he 


amatize his fantasies with his physician who had 
hile Nat was the detective. At Nat's in- 
as disguised as a woman and wore a wig. 
e the wig off, thus 


exposing the criminal. He pointed 
id asked for an explan 
ach for his gun and make an attempt to get away. 
criminal, foiled his escape and turned 


of robbery and murder ar 

coached the criminal to re 

Then in a loud voice he shouted at the 

him over to the police. 

From the first, art work challenged him and revealed all his inner con- 
flicts, whether emotional-conceptual or motor. He suffered from lack of self- 
confidence and was continually wanting to be reassured. When a picture did 
hot progress to his liking, usually due to his difficulties in expressing motor 
concepts, he walked up and down the room waving his arms or shadow- 
boxing. This may have been an expression of his profound difficulty in break- 
ing through the inhibitions that were imposed upon his own motor func- 
tions. On the other hand he was never at a loss for ideas; he had an appar- 
ently inexhaustible fund of vivid story material. His technical ability, al- 
though limited, lent itself to his special problems. 
ings which Nat made soon after admission show very primitive 
but they show a trend to rhythmic repeti- 
tendency to connect persons in à 


The draw 
and stiff figures drawn in profile, 
tion, At this time he displayed a strong 
group, one person putting his hand on the shoulder of another, or two per- 


sons firing guns at each other, with the path of the bullets connecting the two 
guns. At that time there was no tendency toward any composition. The guns 
already strongly suggested penises. It is remarkable that in his gestalt draw- 
Ings separation played a great part. In one drawing the connected figures 
Were spatially separated and secondarily connected by one line. This is 
usually seen in the work of much younger children. Interestingly. his mo- 
tility at that time was described as so u at some of the physicians 


from chorea. 
at's actual art work started, he drew rigid and 


a few lines with a disproportion be- 


nusual th 


thought that he was suffering 
Several months later, when N 
expressionless faces consisting of only 
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tween head and body. He started to distort the body and a characteristic 
gesture appeared in which the arms seemed to be crossed. This experimenta- 
tion with different postures soon led to the drawing of more or less violent 
movements. Characteristically, he bent the legs and let both of them swing 
to one side or let one swirl in the air. There was an astonishing amount of 
motion. The heads were always comparatively large. Emphasis was put on the 
hands and often something like a rod was held in the hand, which could as 
well be a penis as a gun. He said they were guns. Angular profiles with large 
eyes which were often displaced posteriorly were preferred and gave to all 
figures a wild, aggressive, and inhuman expression. The problem of arm 
posture was important to him and he was concerned with acquiring the 
technical ability to draw a fist in the act of hitting another person. 

Nat became more and more interested in uniting several figures in one 
picture. In one of the pictures five smaller heads form the upper border of 
the picture, a sixth large head appears in the middle and upper border of the 
picture; only two arms are drawn. The distribution of the heads is almost 
perfect from an artistic point of view. 

Nat's chef-d'oeuvre (Fig. 33) is a fight picture in which the whole space of 
à large sheet of drawing paper was dramatically filled with fighting groups. 
In the composition the majority of the figures are in the lower left quadrant. 


The upper fourth of the stud 


À y contains most of the composition. There are 


arge heads and distorted arms and legs in vigorous motion. Everything 
he had learned about the expression of motion in arms was utilized in this 
presentation. A large figure in the foreground has the usual rod-penis-gun 
in his hand. Other fists and arms are flying in the 
the ground. | 


air. Persons аге lying on 
The different figures are in an actual fight and really hit each 
other. Real contact is shown. The composition and distribution of the figures 
on the sheet is impressive. The drawing portrays motion, personal contacts 
and fighting. Nat's technical inability was no doubt responsible for the 
rigidity in the faces and extremitie 
the picture. 
clined to be 


Hp s and adds to the threatening character of 
1 his becomes almost an integral part of the study. One is in- 
lieve that the technical skill is not so much a disadvantage, but 
actually expresses the characteristic general tendencies better than would have 
been possible with a full 


y developed technique. The motif of the picture is 
a ruthless fight and his 


i particular style served this motif very well. 
In a picture called “А Summer 


» Day and all the people are resting in the 
shade, 


circular lines which were practically absent in the other picture 
became paramount; even the faces show less of the shark-like expression. 

| Гһе figures drawn by Nat have no ground. They seem to be suspended 
in the air. He olx iously was merely interested in the figures, and а back- 
ground did not exist for him. Modern paintings occasionally have the figure 
suspended in the air but evidently for a different reason. The floating figures 
in Marc Chagall's pictures have a background and this artist also deliberately 
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side-down world and the upside-down 
ilderment of the spectator by ex- 
ittle artist saw in the world only 
human figures in the act of 


changes the direction in space. The up 
position are intended to provoke the bew 
pressing an uncertainty of the world. Our! 
in and these were 


the parts he was interested 


Fic. 33. Fight, by Nat (pencil). 


sionless faces of his figures correspond to the 


ear chiefly in one aspect. He often drew with 
o do with the speed and haste with 


e contrast between the aggres- 
] strokes. These contrasts are 


fighting. The rigid and expres 
fact that their personalities apP 
rather thin lines, but this obviously had t 
which he was working. This presents а strange. 
sion in the content and the softness of the penci 
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the very essence of the schizophrenic personality which sees the world in 
partial aspects and does not bother to make a unit out of these partial aspects. 


When Nat was 17 his 5 year old sister was referred to us because of 
unsatisfactory development. We found that she was seriously retarded and 
also schizophrenic. Nathan visited us and told us that he had stayed for a 
while in an institution for normal children. At the time he was living at 
home and attending a trade high school but he could not keep his mind on 
his work because of his daydreams, mostly sadistic, in which he “tortured 
torturers as they tortured their victims.” He expressed a strong and fanciful 
transference to the psychiatrist. He was admitted to the hospital where the 
marked obsessional, compulsive anxiety features were emphasized. He was 
given electric shock therapy and discharged, but was unable to get along 
and returned to the hospital himself. He was committed to a state mental 
hospital where he had a course of metrosol shock with 20 grand mal соп» 
vulsions. He remained for 5 years until 1947. The diagnosis was hebephrenic 
and paranoid dementia praecox. He was said to be very much improved 
when he was discharged, and has remained at home since then. 


i i I eias >j rms 
Among his later preoccupations was a tendency to think of people in term 


of an infinite number of colors. He w. 


as afraid he would assign the wrong 
color to people and thus misvalue them. The more positive his evaluation of 
à person, the more nearly the colors would approach white; the negative 
values were thought of as black, The people he didn't like were big fellows 
and bullies. He was afraid they would fight with him and knock him out. 


He had some auditory hallucinations in which he was razzed and teased by 
such people and called “fairy.” 
the delusions and hallucin 
and drawings at 11 years. 


It is interesting that in his adult psychosis, 
i as his preoccupations 
ations have the same content as his preoccupatio 


In summary, the fantasy life of this boy was filled with fights and ageres- 
sion. The aggressiveness expressed itself in the lines with which he drew the 
faces, in the violence of the movements he depicted, in the tendency to ipid 
plication of the same motifs, and in the preponderance of sharp angles anc 
spike-like forms. The content of his most striking drawing is a fight between 
men with an instrument which combines the 


features of gun and penis. His 
agere 


ssive drives expressed themselves in the energy of the drawings and the 
spatial arrangement. 

The artistic value of some of his 
the primitiveness of his 
specifically to the 
like Chaim Grosz 


pictures is considerable, due partially 85 
technique which seemed to adapt itself almost 
expression of his problems. He reminds one of caricaturists 
and Peter Arno, only Nat was really interested in the fight, 
whereas the caricaturists substitute laughter for personal aggression. ў 

Art is а means of expressing the inhibited aggressive drives of mildly re- 
tarded and schizophrenic children 


i i 1 ional 
and depicts their struggle with emotiona 
disorganization and their primitiv 


€ perceptual experiences. 
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BOATS IN THE ART AND FANTASY OF 
CHILDREN. 


and projective methods for 


' | VHE ever-increasing significance of art work 
the problems of the 


the armamentorium of the child psychiatrists, 
standardization of these methods, and observations suggesting that the fantasy 
life of the child has some principle which results in symbolic structures dif- 
ferent from those already well known in the adult; all justify a more ex- 
tended study of the formal and symbolic character of the spontaneous fan- 
tasies of children. The purpose is to help map out the symbolism, to deter- 
nune the maturational form problems, and to relate them to personal, 
emotional, and social problems. The study of the 
boats by children with emotional problems, both before and during a war, 
has been chosen for this purpose. 
55 репой of two months in the years 
?8 children were on the children's observ 


spontaneous drawings of 


1941 and 1942 were chosen. In 1941, 
ation ward of Bellevue Hospital, 
122. The average daily census was 50. We try to have 
any type of behavior problem child re- 
ly mentally defective. The 


lerre 
red to us at 12 years or unde 
art classroom, without suggestion, guidance, or 


and in 1942 there were 
an unselective admission policy for 
r who is not mere 
art work is produced in an 
instruction, 

; АП the boats produced under these 
siderable interest that, for a similar numbe 
boats was proc 
1941 this repre 
ork of 45 children. Si 
considered the possil 
iw on the river. However, a statistica 
{2 per cent were sai 
e undiffer- 


conditions were collected. It is of con- 
v of children over an equal period 
luced in each year; namely, 77 
sented the productions of 34 
nce the hospital is located 
pility that the children 


oi time, a similar number of 
ne 1941 and 75 in 1942. In 
children; in 1942 it was the w. 
On a large metropolitan river, we 
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rows that in 1941, 4 
7 per cent were primitiv 
considered steam boats of which 


Were merely copying the boats the 
analysis of the types of boats drawn sl 
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ries of pictures showing how the development ol 
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"Reprinted in part from Bender, Lauretta and Wolfson, William Q: 
the Art and Fantasy of Children. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 
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tive visual motor configuration. At first, the figure or boat is undifferentiated 
from the surrounding back 


oround of ocean and sky. Then the figure or boat 
undergoes progressive differentiation and clarification; and only later, the 
background undergoes such clarification. 

It is possible to check this developmental sequence by the production of 
experimental primitive responses or regressions. This was done by the satura- 
tion technique of Anitra Karsten and Kurt Lewin. The child was set to 
drawing ships until he refused to draw any more. Toward the end of the 
procedure small rewards might be necessary to keep him at work, but eventu- 
ally a point was reached at which the child would not proceed. Character- 
istically, the background first showed signs of regression. It was less clearly 
drawn and small items which may have been present disappeared. Later on, 
the figure began to undergo de-differentiation. The cabins, the portholes, the 
men on deck, and the various identification marks were lost, and the ships 
began to take on a more curved aspect, in line with the primitive whorl 
tendency. In some cases, the differentiation between the ship and the water 
was eventually lost, leaving the ship as merely an additional wave on top ol 
the water, 

It is our belief that an important part of the tendency of children to draw 
ships lies in the fact that such drawings follow easily in their development 
from primitive gestalt principles, and are therefore chosen as a universal 
symbol which does not, in its production, arise easily from primitive con- 
figurations, In addition, as we shall show, no symbol is chosen as a universal 
symbol which does not fit primitive emotional trends. 


There is a characteristic nautical scene found among the productions and 


dreams of many children and adults which may be described as follows: A 
ship 


upon an ocean. No land or anything else is in sight or outside the 
borders of the picture. A bright sun beams down on the ship. Characteristi- 
cally, this is a pleasant scene. The ship is safe and in general, no danger is 

pressed in such scenes. The scene is in motion: the waves move, the boat 
moves, but the motion is without direction. 

One has the feeling that this picture is a solution to the oedipus problem 
as posed by perhaps a plurality of humans. In the pre-oedipal period it seems 
that for the majority of humans the mother is more important than the 
father; at least close physical relations are more generally to the mother. It 
is good also to have a benevolent father. | i 

| In these pictures the individual is generally on the deck or, more primi- 
tively, in the boat. Some of the boats have very obvious windows, although 
this is more probably a later feature. The wish is merely to come in closer 
Зеби to the body of the mother and to be carried by her. In the young 
and in regression. there is a tendency to regard the upright posture, self- 


sustained, as: ite 3 Thiet А y z 2 
tained, as a definite burden. This is seen in some schizophrenics and in 
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Fic. 34 (a-h) Eight boats. showing evolution of the boat form (water color). 

abasia. In this fantasy the individual is once again carried 


115 own motility. 
and any other bac 
therefore, tha 


hysterical astasia 
by his mother and not by ! 

The sun or the moon 
sents the father. We may зау, 


‘kground differentiation repre- 
t with the organization of the 
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background and recognition of the sun in the heavens with its supportive 
warmth, comes the recognition of the father in the parent-child group or in 
the child's world. This corresponds to the structure of the child's world in 
which the mother occupies the central position and the father a more pe- 
ripheral but nevertheless essential position. The father is partly outside the 
mother-child relation, but the importance of being nurtured by the father 
is also asserted, for the father is necessary for the complete family relation, 
just as the background is necessary for the figure. 

In the play, Lady in the Dark, a central feature that is never completely 
discussed is the song "My Ship" which the heroine, Liza Elliott, is unable to 
remember completely and which runs through all her sexual dreams and 
fantasies. Later on, it is pointed out how aggression toward the mother and 
fear of competing with the mother prevent her from having proper sexual 
satisfaction. In the play, sexual satisfaction, analysis of the mother-child re- 
lation, and the remembering of the song, "My Ship." are simultaneous. ‘The 
description of the ship given in the song leaves no doubt that it is the very 
one described in the art productions which we have been discussing. 

Freud says, “The female genital is symbolically represented by all those 
objects which share its peculiarity of enclosing a space capable of being filled 
by something—viz., by pits, caves, hollows, etc. The ship. too. belongs to this 
category. Many symbols represent the womb of the mother rather than the 
female genitals as, for example, rooms. 


The use of the ship as a female symbol is very widespread in literature. 
Groddeck quotes an old Irish legend in which the female genitals take the 
таре of a ship's hull, and the male genitals take the form of the mast. An 
old Irish colloquial term for "clitoris" is "the little man in the boat.” In 
The Way of the World, by William Congreve, and in the more modern 
"Јата Marina by the poet Wallace Stevens, are further examples which 


lustrate the recognition of Freud's symbolic evaluation of the ship in terms 
of the female genital. 


РА 


Е 


Other references directed more olx iously to childhood lantasies point to 


1е ship in terms of the mother or of the maternal womb, In his book, 
Ancoln: A Psycho-Biography, 1 


— — 


. Pierce Clark recounts the following dream. 
Lincoln feels that he is in a singular and indescribable vessel. It is always 
1e same throughout his life, and the whole substance of the dream pictures 
it moving with great rapidity toward a dark, indefinite shore.” This dream 
Clark connects with the close early relation of Lincoln to his dead mother. 
and also with obvious regressive tendencies. In children’s poems ship н: 


bolism is seen in Eugene Field's 4 Dutch Lullaby which is the story 


Wynken, Blynken and Nod: and also in Robert I. Stevenson's Aly MN A 
Like a Little Boat.” 


The Biblical story of the flood and of Noah's Ark is re 


Freud, Sigmund: General Introduction to Pyychoanalysis, 1943. p. 139 
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5c, d. e, f. War-time Boats (water color). 


as the symbol of world destruction and rebirth. 


peated in many folklores 
as been a favorite children's to) for 


The Ark with its pair ol animal parents h 


generations. 
Eight year old Mollie was brought to our ward because of running away 
from home and telling fantastic stories about being abused or neglected by 
had died at the birth of twins when Mollie was 


ared for in various ways until her father 


her parents. Her mother 


2 vears old, and she had been c 


remarried when she was 4. Mollie went to live with her father and step- 
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mother, but the twins did not. Later a half-brother was born of whom she 
appeared very fond. Mollie appeared very confused in regard to her plac e 
in the family and much concerned about stories of cruel stepmothers, while 
she insisted that her present mother was her own, and that her stepmother 
had died when she was born, although she had been told the facts cor- 
rectly. When asked what she thought about boats, she said: “Oh, don't ask 
me, I hate boats. Once I dreamt I was on a boat with my family, the boat 


almost went down, all the water came over the boat and everybody almost 

died, even my baby brother." This dream shows her fear of mothers, the 

threats against the ‘mother herself, and against siblings, all implied in the 
idca of death at childbirth. 

In the two-month period in 1942 very definite differences were discernible 
in the drawings and paintings. In 1941, only 6 boats showed any of the para- 
phernalia of war. In 1942, 50—or two-thirds of the pictures—had war para- 
phernalia involving the background, such as airplanes, bombs, submarines, 
as well as the boat itself in the form of guns, searchlights, etc. These had 
largely replaced the sailboats of 1941, only 11 of the 


se remaining as compared 
to 34. The same form principles remained 


although the 1942 boats showed 
many more details and seemed more claborately patterned, In. particular, 
the 1942 boats had many more insignia. 
could be considered as part of the war 
or the American flag, 


In many instances, of course, this 
paraphernalia, such as the swastika 


but in many other instances it occurred as numbers or 
Names not related to the war, 


This seems to have a double 
of the family group and its re 
that the insignia repl 
the background, but 
strengthened the 
oedipus situ 


significance, It emphasizes the importance 
lationship to the social order. It also appeared 
aced other father figures which were usually a. part ol 
in times of stress had rejoined the mother ligure and 
family unit, It is as though in times of world stress, the 
ation requires more consideration of the father and a stronger 
family unit to protect the child. 

The following dreams of 
never solved because of 
mother when he 
trate this: 


an unhappy child whose oedipus situation was 
disharmony in the family with desertion by the 
was 4 years old, and subsequently by the father, will illus- 


Edward Johnson. was a Negro boy of 10 who was diffi ult in every way 


in his boarding home and finally 
accident. He stated that when he 


He hoped he could 


set the house on fire, apparently by 


grew up, he wanted to be a mechanic. 
build boats and ride in them; if 


not, he would build 
trains and ride in them: if 


not, he would build whatever he could. Given 
three magic wishes, he would like a boat th 


take his friends with him. He h 
was in the Navy on a 
torpedoes on the side of 


at goes sailing around and would 


as dreamed about boats. In one dream, he 
Mosquito boat and sinking 


cnemy boats with two 
the boat, repor 


ting it on the radio, and then going 
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back to the harbor. It was a good dream. There were other boys there. One 
boy, Gerald Johnson, was a friend Edward knew in Staten Island. He was 
the captain. Edward would tell the captain what to do so that the captain 
would tell the other boys. For example, Edward would tell him there were 


enemy ships ahead ready to shoot. He would spy through a looking glass and 


look at the flag of the enemy boat. 

Hc had other dreams of boats before the war. One was about a fishin 
"We named the boat Columbia. We went out there in the river and let down 
little rowboats for fishing. Then the men risked their lives to get the fish 
and sometimes the fish got them instead and pulled them in the water and 
they died. And every r the people would go out there and throw flowers 
in the water for the dead people in the river." Edward always stayed on the 
big boat and did everything to help the men in the rowboats. He would 
throw down ropes when they wanted to get back in the big boat. Then they 
would throw back fish when they caught them and he would help cut a fish 
and clean it. It may be noted that his dreams before the war allow him to 
kill the man on the boat, presumably his father. But now, at war, the 
captain of the boat bears the family name and he, Edward, takes orders 
from him to protect the boat and themselves. 

A 5 year old boy who had lost his father came to the bed of his mother 
Ў ager siblings and suggested: “If we had a flag and pretended 
mavbe we could do something to make the war stop.” 
i and before the war, when he was 3, he spent 
a boat and he and his mother were 


g boat. 


with his two your 
this bed was a boat, 
Before the loss of his father 
many mornings pretending the bed was 
sailing the seas together. He always warned off father or younger brother 


with the threat that they would drown in the surrounding waters. 

one may discuss this problem from the point of view of uni- 
versal symbolism. Time permits neither discussion of the various historically 
t theories of universal symbolism nor of the nature of the spontane- 
y which gives rise to universal fantasies. Two factors seem nec 
tion of universal symbolic productions. The first is the presence 
and the second, not so well known, is that 
psychophysiological organization of the 


In general, 


importan 
ous activit 
for the forma 
of a universal re[ 
the symbols must con 


individual. 
In our discussion of children’s boats, we have attempted to demonstrate 


both these factors. We have shown how the oedipus situation is symbolized 
in the boat drawings of the children. This portion of the discussion has been 
of relatively well-known clinical, psychoanalytic, and literary material. 

In considering how our boat drawings fit the psychophysiology of the 
child, the first factor to be recognized is that, in providing art material for 
the child to work with, we are providing a relatively plastic field which 
may be structured by the child in accordance with his needs and psycho- 
motor tendencies. The general relation of art work in children to results 
obtained by projective methods is well known. It has been found in pre- 


pressed fantasy; 
form to the 
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vious studies on the genesis of gestalten that spontaneous activity in the 
visual motor field is primitively a circular or vortical movement. Pau! 
Schilder! also emphasized that undifferentiated loops, vortices, and whorls all 
in motion are the primitive spontaneous activity of the visual field, that the 
primitive unit is to be considered a sensory motor unit, that the primitive 
visual activity is very closely related to the primitive motor activity, and that 
there is a dynamic similarity between the two. It may then be said that 
primitive spontaneous activity which may be seen in such art productions 
will tend to emphasize the production of circular figures. It has also been 
shown that the presence of this primitive vortical activity will distort the 
copying of specified figures, that is, the copies are apt to be modified in the 
direction of conformity with primitive organizational tendencies. Such ten- 
dencies are collectively spoken of in gestalt psychology as the internal organ- 
izing forces. 


It follows that the more a production can be made in conformity with the 
primitive organizing forces, the more 


ly it will be produced, We have 
aimed in our series of pictures to show how the ship drawings fit into the 
primitive ore 
t 


anizing forces and are, therefore. easily developed from spon- 
aneous activity; it must be remembered however that any universal symbol 
must conform to these principles. 

From the point of view of a thorough-going gestalt psychology, the need- 
structure is to be considered an integral part of the internal organizing forces 
and therefore the demonstration that the universal symbol corresponds to 
both psychoanalytic and gest 
that nothing will be produce 
izing forces of the Visual mot 
social environment, 


alt principles may be reduced to the statement 
d which does not conform to the internal organ- 
or functions, the emotional experience, and the 


Given a number of pre-adolescent children with emotional and behavior 


problems, in general unselected, who have 
pictorial art, a ce 
ably represe 
due to 


an opportunity freely to produce 
rtain number will be compelled to draw boats. This prob- 
nts children with particular problems in the oedipus situation 
serious disturbances in the parent-child) relationship during the 
oedipus period. "These children will also dream about boats or furnish other 
fantasy material about boats. Such boats will follow certain laws of progres- 
sive development depending upon the maturation level of the visual motor 
field configurations; also upon the personality structure and the specific 
emotional problems which will, in turn, be related to worldavide social 
problems. The boat is the mother, the child is inside of it. The primitive 
level is a simple whorl-like undifferentiated boat form on an almost undil- 
ferentiated bac kground consisting only of ocean and sky. There is a constant 
"Schilder, Paul: In 


Search 
Thought in Their 


for Primitive Experience, Chap. 1 in: Mind, Perception and 
Constructive Aspects 
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interplaying motility. Differentiation in the background permits the appear- 
ance of the father on the scene, most characteristically as a sun. The individ- 
ual child's problem is easily woven into the general pattern by a simple 

e basic princi- 


ple of all sensory patterns. In war time there is much more organization of 


the background and a strong tendency to add insignia, often to the ship in 
These, nevertheless, are background phenomena and 
Thus is revealed the child’s need for the father and the 
aining intact in time of war. In adult fantasy the 


integration into the picture of action or movement, which is th 


the form of the flag. 
represent the father. 
stronger family unit rem 
genitals and sexuality. 

value of combining the use of projective tech- 
and social orientation 


ship represents the female 

This work emphasizes the 
niques, gestalt psychology, psychoanalytic technique 
in a genetic study of the fantasy life of the child to give a deeper understand- 
ing of the emotional problems of childhood, the genesis of symbolism and the 


special problems of the child in war time. 


ANIMALS IN THE ART AND FANTASY OF CHILDREN 


HE recurrence of animal figures in children's phobias, totemism, n 

and fables, indicates that animals have certain attributes which furnis | 

the human mind with an excellent medium for the displacement of repressec 
drives. | 

К. E. Money-Kyrle, in discussing the relationship between animal phobias 

in children, and. totemism, say 


"Many children develop not only a great 
respect and dread of certain animals but also a marked tendency to identily 
themselves with the very animals they are afraid of. In other words, they 
invent for themselves something very like a private system of totemism; they 
are spontaneous totemites."? | 

The universality of animal fantasy is well illustrated in the myths, fables 
and fairy tales in the literature of every country. This is emphasized by Anna 
Freud who in discussing the individual animal fantasies of two of her pa- 


tients, states that these themes “are by no means peculiar to these particular 
children: they are universal in fairy tales and other children's stori 


For the psychiatrist, children's animal drawings are of particular interest. 
A collection of about 75 animal drawings, gathered over a number of years 
on the children's observation ward of Bellevue Psychiatric Hospital, has 
been studied. & 

The children whose drawings are included in this report ranged from 4 
to 13 years of age. The sex difference of the children who drew the pictures 
was the usual one on the ward: there were more boys than girls. 

After reviewing the materi: 


i е "еге 2 1 Q 
al it soon became apparent that we were 1 
with two groups of pictures, as well as two clinical types of cases. Broadly 
speaking, the pictures could be divided into agere 


ive and non-aggressive 
looking animals, Included in the pictures of non-aggressive animals were the 
domestic animals, such as ducks. hoi ses, birds, rabbits, cats and dogs, while 
the pictures of the aggressive animals contained beasts of the jungle and 
forest, and several that belonged to the bird and insect family, namely eagles, 
woodpeckers and a bee. The snake. because of its symbolieal import, was 
classified with the aggressive animals. Upon further analysis of the case 
records, we observed that the pictures of the aggressive-looking animals were 


а, г ildren. 
‘Reprinted from Bender, Lauretta and Rapoport, Jack: Animal Drawings of Child 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 14:521 597, 1944, 


* Money Купе, Roger: Superstition and Society, 1939, | 
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those associated with psychoneuroses, while the mild behavior problems were 
those connected with the non-aggressive animals. 
Sigmund Freud in Totem and Taboo pointed out that one reason why 
were portrayed as animals in primitive times was be- 
th movement which they showed by “their ex- 
treme motility and flight through the air and other characteristics”. In our 
series of drawings birds were commonly drawn by children from broken 
ly getting away from some unpleasant environment 
1 a good series of horse pictures, in 
that it did in Sigmund Freud's 
1 in children who 


bearers of the soul" 
cause of their association wi 


homes who were impulsive 
by truancy or vagrancy. Although we had 
no case did this animal take on the phobic role 
The same clinical picture was founc 
ms that in both these instances the animal was 
The cat and dog pictures 
chil- 


case of Litthe Hans. 
drew horses or birds, It see 
sented movement to the child. 
е home and frequently stood for the 
| group of duck pictures and some ex- 
One assumed that the 


one which repre 
usually had a direct reference to th 
dren in the home. We had a smal 
cellently drawn ducks, together with ducklings. 
ducks stood for a mother figure. It was therefore interesting to find that most 
of the ducks were drawn by children whose mothers were aggressive and in 
The pictures of the non-aggressive animals were 
of aggressive animals. 

e group of aggressive animals which made up only 
it we found our best correlation with clinical 
urosis. We divided the 
ese contained pictures of very aggressive 
equally severe. In all three cases of this 
oedipus complex with severe anxiety. 
child was identified with 
animal 


conflict with their children. 
far more numerous that those 
However, it was in th 
10 per cent of all drawings thi 
Material, as all these children suffered from a severe ne 
group into four types—the first of th 
animals and the clinical pictures were 
type there was an obvious inverted 
d a picture in which the 

fourth consisted of a picture in which the 
cted with a phobia formation. The following 
children who drew aggressive 


Fhe third type containe 
the attacking animal. The 
drawn appeared to be conne! 
Case histories and pictures are those of the 
animals: 

Type I contained wild animals which nevertheless looked benign: 
old white boy, of dull normal 
1 the father’s petition 
was an alcoholic 
him shine 


t of Daniel, a 13 year 
Bellevue by the court or 
y from home. The father 
to the boy. He made 
The boy said he wa 
alter which he 
absolute dejection in 
ure (Fig. 36a) ofa 
affe which give the 


The first case is tha 
intelligence. He was sent to 
because he stole and stayed 
cord and was very 
for liquor. 


aw 
abusive 
s given a 


who had a prison re 
was able 


shoes and then used the money 
beating а dav. He was bad every day until punished, 


to get along. Punishment was followed by 2 period of 


which the boy felt that he was no good. He drew a pict 
circus which contains an elephant, a rhinoceros, and a gir: 
From interviews with the boy. 
The mother volunteered that she fre- 


it was obvious 


appearance of being friendly. 


that he was very fearful of his father. 
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Fic. 36a. A Circus, by Daniel (eater color). 


Fic. 36b. Eagles in a I 


Boat Scene. by Carlos (waler color). 


quently had to protect the child from his father, 
depressed, and his aggression was not manilest. 
as subsequently committed to а correc 
ared to be compulsive de 


Fhe boy was intimidated, 
In spite of ow every effort. 


tonal institution following 
linquent acts, 


this boy w 


what appe 
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The next case is that of Carlos, a 7 year old boy of average intelligence. 
He was sent to Bellevue because of temper tantrums, destructiveness, and 
poor adjustment in school. His behavior was further aggravated by a reading 
disability. The mother rejected the child. The father went to prison when 
the boy was 2 years old and the child has not seen him since then. Of his 
father, the boy stated: "He's a bad man. He was born in Germany. He used 
to hit me all the time. First he'd hit me and then he'd give me money. 
When I was 5, he went back to Germany. Sometimes Га like him." The boy 


was depressed and anxious. He drew an cagle flying over a boat (Fig. 36b). 
OI the eagle he said: "It's good: eagles are American. They bring letters like 
pigeons. I drew it because it stands for the United States Army." He stated 
that he was frightened of all jungle animals but the elephant. During one 
ol his interviews, this boy played with soldiers. He had the Americans out- 
number the Germans ten to one. Then he proceeded rapidly to destroy all 
the Germans. During this play, he stated that when he grew up, he wanted 
to be a soldier. When asked why, he replied that he liked to fight and 
because he wanted to fight the Germans. His pictures contains an cagle which 
probably stands for a good father image as contrasted with the bad German 


father. As we have learned in the previous chapter, the boats in the picture 


probably stand for the mother. 
Fhe third case is that of Samuel, an 8 year old colored boy of average 


intelligence, with a reading disability. He was referred to Bellevue because 
of poor adjustment in school. His mother was a mental patient in a state 
the nature of her illness was unknown. The boy was cared for by 


hospital: 
several aunts who lived in the neighborhood. The father was an alcoholic 


who punished the child for his poor school work. The boy stated: “I'm 
afraid of my father; he hits me.” His behavior on the ward was characterized 
antagonism to authority, marked feelings of inferiority, 
to compensate for this by bullying. His antagonism to 
flection of the home situation in which the father 
This boy drew a picture of a forest with a 


by aggressiveness, 
with a tendency 
authority seemed to be a re 
was antagonistic and abusive. 
reindeer, lion, and elephant (Fig. 37a). 

We know that children, like primitives, identify themselves and their 
parents with animals. This knowledge has been emphasized in our puppet 
show themes.’ In the group of pictures just shown, there is the suggestion 
that depressed rejected children who suffer [rom feelings of inferiority find it 
necessary, when the conflicts become intense, to identify themselves with 
1 aggressiveness is modified. There is а close association 
The totem of a savage clan," says R. E. Money-Kyrle, 
often a father symbol." Geza Roheim has stated that 


large animals whose 
here with primitives 
“is a parental, most 
children play at being dogs or horses because “they pretend they. themselves, 
are dogs or horses. They have reached the stage at which they have overcome 
animal phobias and introjected their oedipus complex in a symbolic fashion 


*Chaoter 15, 
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Fic. 37b. Indians Shooting a Lion, by ha (crayon). 


in play.“ It is possible that what Geza Roheim suggests about animal play 
is also true of this type of animal drawing. 
Anna Freud brings out a similar point in discussing the animal fantasy ol 


' Roheim. Geza: The Riddle of the Sphinx, 1934, p. 157. 
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a 10 year old boy. She says after discussing the fantasy: “Once more, the stress 
laid on the former savageness of the animals indicates that in the past they 
anxiety. Their strength and adroitness, their trunks and 
g to elephants in the fantasy), obviously were really 
The child attached great importance to these 
attributes: in his fantasy he took them from the father whom he envied and, 
having assumed them himself, got the better of him.“ This is probably seen 
best in the boy who drew the eagle. And finally, the size of these wild animals 
must be another reason why some children identify themselves with them. 
Gigantean and Lilliputian dreams follow a similar pattern. Sandor Lorand, 
quoting S. Ferenczi, states the following: “Ferenczi believed the cause of 
such dreams to be that they are a residue of childhood recollection dating 
yurselves were 50 small, all other objects seemed 


were objects of 
uplifted finger (referrin 
associated with the father. 


from a time when because we ¢ 
gigantic. ...““ 

Type П was characterized by the frightening aggressive animals. 
ear old, colored boy of average 


The first case in this series is Ira, à 9 y 
He was brought to the hospital 


intelligence, with a special gift [or drawing. 
because he was restless, disobeyed his mother, found it difficult to fall asleep 
Iked to himself at bed timc. He was frightened of the dark 

He had been a problem child since the age of 2. The 
father, who was dead, separated from the mother when the child was 2 years 
old. The mother remarried when he was 5 years old. Early development was 
normal, He walked at 9 months but he did not talk till 3 years. As his mother 
worked, he was alwz by someone else. During psychiatric inter- 
views the following He was interested in the problem 
ot Life and Death, and Goc going to sleep and did not 


fall asleep until 11 P.M While 
[airy, Mister and Mrs. Twiskey 
girl but would г 


and because he ta 
and was enuretic. 


s cared [or 
facts were revealed: 
1. He was frightened of 
trying to fall asleep, he thought about a good 

an androgynous figure, who performed good 
deeds, He wanted to be a g ather be a white boy. He ticd a 
string around his penis to avoid wetting the bed. He called the penis a 
“nasty thing" and wondered why girls did not have one. He expressed the 
wish to cut it off. Later. he changed his mind about this because “it was the 
only one,” and iE he lost that he would die. 

He was hypochondriac 1; for example. he stated that he could not get 
along in school because of his goiter which made him weak. It wiggled around 
in his throat and made him wiggle. He was frightened and complained of 
ion of other boys. He had anxiety dreams of falling off high 


of tumbling into the ocean or of being blown by a strong 
an artist, and a cowboy so he could shoot. 
anted to bite off the middle part of his lip 
and because it did not look nice. His 
shooting a lion with an arrow 


the aggress 
buildings or 
wind. His ambition was to be 
He did not like his teeth and w 
because other children did not have 1t 
picture (Fig. 37b) of an Indian on a horse 


nd the Mechanisms of 
Fairy Tales, Lilliputian 


Defense. 1937, pp- 81-82. 
Dreams and Neurosis. 1987. p. 459. 


епа. Anna: The Ego а! 
* Quoted in Lorand, Sandor: 
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probably could be interpreted as the boy shooting his father. One shouta 
recall that his ambition was to be a cowboy so that he could shoot. He re- 
turned to the hospital at the age of 15 when it was evident that he was 
schizophrenic, and he was transferred to a state hospital. р 

Hyman was а 10 vear old boy, of dull normal intelligence. His school 
complained that he was erratic in his work and that he visited the toilet 
too frequently. The boy complained of nightmares of a sexual nature and 
was preoccupied with sexual matters. He was enuretic and had sexual 
activity with other boys and with his brother in which he played the passive 
role in rectal intercourse. He dreamed of fellatio being forced on him by 
other boys, and ol being bitten by mice. The father worked at night so 
that the children did not sce him very often. The father was a quiet un- 
assuming individual who took little responsibility for the direction of the 
family affairs. The mother who Was quite neurotic, frequently punished the 
boy. He Was obsessionally concerned with the fea of the death of either 
parent. The boy expressed a preference for the father, He was h ightened ol 
animals, particularly of snakes. His picture (Fig. 39a, Plate III) shows a 
number of snakes which point to cither the mouth or anus of horses oi 
Indians. The boy's fear of snakes would suggest that he was frightened ol 
the penis, while he is probably identified with the horse and the Indian. 
This boy and his brother were subsequently sent to a cottagce-type institution. 
where he received. considerable psychotherapy and developed as a highly 
neurotic personality. 

Stanley, a 10 year old boy 
hospital because he was 
feeding problem. The mo 
boy looked and acted effeminate and was preoccupied with the problem ol 
masculinity and femininity. He s 
women's clothes, Не played à game of kings and queens in which he was 
usually the princess, His human 
women. He believed 
that women's genit 


ol average intelligence, was brought to the 
disobedient, refused to go to school, and i и 
ther stated the boy liked to wear her dresses. The 


aid he wanted to be an artist designer ol 


drawings were frequently concerned with 
both men and women have a penis and testicles but 
als differ only in shape. At one time he said, "Id die 
cut off but Pd look like a girl then.” He had a dream an 
his father because the father hit the mother, “I shot lum 
art and he was dead, and I was glad. Then I awoke feeling 


il my penis were 
which he shot 
through the he 


ar 2 ` roduced 
seared because 1 thought I shot my father.” Although the boy produ 


many drawings of females with whom he was obviously identified, the two 
drawings (Fig. 38a) of the bee and the woodpecker are of the type ol 
aggressive animals we associate with a fri 
also that he used water 


htening father. It is interesting 
colors for the animals and crayons for his other 
k ролу à М PER DEN Mera 
drawings. This boy is also described. in: Impulsions, a Specific Behavi 


Disorders in Children? In adolescence, he became a severe schizophrenic. 
я А 2 < Tha üve Very serere 
Гһеѕе three cases have the lollowing in common: They have very sev 

psychoneurotic problems (this is also characteri 


stic of the schizophrenic 


i ‘hildren 
Bender, Lauretta and s hilder, Paul: Impulsions, a Specific Behavior Disorder in Child 
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child); they have an inverted oedipus complex: in each case the pictures 
demonstrate an oral aggressive trend. Melanie Klein in comparing the cases 
of the Wolf Man and Little Hans, points out that the probable reason for the 
better prognosis in the case of Little Hans was that he had overcome his anal 


Fic. 38a. The Bee and The Woodpecker, by Stanley (water color). 
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Fic. 38b. A Ride on an Elephant, by Ann (crayon. 


sadistic stage and had reached the genital stage. The Wolf Man, ee | 
hand, never overcame his carly anxicty which was associated with his ora 


‘ i ; he wi 1 пе a devouring wolf which really 
aggression, consequently he was frightened of a devouring 
stood for his father. 


ce Bender, Lauretta: The Problem of Anxiety in Disturbed Children 
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Type III which contains one case is characterized by the ferocious animal 
which is identified with the boy and is helping him to destroy the father. 


Emilio is a 12 year old, colored boy. He was referred to Bellevue because 
he was thought to be retarded intellectually. The examination showed that 
he had a reading disability with an IQ of 110. His fantasy life was appar- 
ently about wild animals which might kill men, undoubtedly his father, 
and this was probably the basis of his compulsion to draw. His father was 
abusive and the boy called him "bad, mean, crazy." The boy imagined in 
play that he was the wild animal and accompanied his play "with strange 
sounds resembling the grunt of a wild boar or some other beast." He freely 
wished his father were dead and even said he would kill him. At other 
times, he claborated the fantasy in which he threatened to kill his father 
but at the last moment said, “I wouldn't kill him because I don't kill any- 
body." In this boy's picture (Fig. 39b) two men are being attacked by wild 
animals. The boy is apparently identified with the animals who seem 
to be attacking father figures. 


This patient's drawing is similar to the ones in the previous type where 
the animal was both frightening and aggressive, except that in this instance 
the child is identified with the frightening animal which attacks the father 
figure instead of being terrified by it. 

Type IV contains an animal drawing which shows phobic features: 

It is that of a 7 year old girl, who was brought to the hospital because 
her compulsive questions and behavior were driving the parents frantic, She 
bit and beat her younger sister, screamed, and tore her mother's clothing. 
Ann drew a picture (Fig. 38b) of a little girl on top of an elephant and of a 
peculiar looking man whom she called the fat man. Ann stated that when 
her father took her to the zoo, he told her that the fat man was the fattest 
man in the world, From her associations, it was obvious that the little girl 
in the picture was Ann herself while the elephant stood for the father. 
Although Ann enjoyed riding on the elephant she expressed the fear that 
she might fall down and be kicked by it. She was also frightened of the 


monkey because it bit. These fears were apparently the result of the projection 
of her own aggression. 


This case illustrates another type of animal picture which is, in a sense, a 
pictorial representation of an animal phobia. It shows the following charac- 
teristics of a phobia formation: Displacement of fear [rom father to animal: 
reversal of aggression. Melanie Klein postulates an intermediate step in which 
à mild phobic animal is employed instead of a wild ferocious animal, for 
example, as seen in our Type II. 

We have described the analysis of a group of animal drawings, collected 
over a number of years. We found that the pictures could be divided into two 
large groups: Pictures of non-aggressive animals, including such pictures as 


Fic, 39a. A Field of Horses. Snakes and. Indians, by Hyman (crayon). 


Fic. 39b. Wild Animals. by Emilio (crayon. 
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horses, birds, etc.; pictures of aggressive animals. It was our impression that 
attributes of motility were an important factor for the choice of the animals 
in this group. Children who drew horses and birds frequently gave a history 
of truancy and vagrancy. Cat and dog pictures appeared to symbolize children 
in the home and were drawn by children who came from broken homes. 
There was a small number of such pictures which seemed to portray a con- 
tented mother with her children. Such pictures were interesting in that the 
mothers of the children who drew these pictures were ageressive and reject- 
ing. The non-aggressive animal drawings made up the great majority of the 
pictures. 

The pictures of the 
were even more interesting. 
the aggressive animal portrayed. Type I con 
which were nevertheless benign in appearanc 
children who drew these pictures showed depressi 
ity which were assc iated with a punitive or an absent father. The identifi- 
cation of the child with the strong, peaceful animal seemed to be on the basis 
of an attempt to reconstruct in fantasy the kind of father the child did not 
experience in reality. Type II contained ferocious attacking animals. They 
seemed to stand for the punitive father. The clinical picture in each of these 
an inverted oedipus complex. Type III also contained at- 
the child was identified with the ag- 
an animal picture showing phobic 


aggressive animals, considerably fewer in number, 
They were divided into four types according to 
sisted of jungle or forest animals 
e. The psychodynamics of the 
on and feelings of inferior- 


cases was based on 
tacking animals. However, in this type 
Type IV contained 


gressive animal. 
features. 
Sigmund Freud has pointe 
father by a phobic animal is facilitated ' 
tic thought can still be easily reviewed. . 
‘ated stress upon the 
In their eyes the 
longs to the same с 
‚ but against whom they have 
rous.“ Our drawings likewise 
e of thinking which enabled the child to replace 
an animal. Further, the type of animal employed 


the psychodynamics of the individual case. 

of the children from our 
r from a severe superego 
aggressive 


to replace the 


d out that the child's ability 
mis- 


‘because the inborn traces of tote 
Children do not as yet recognize 
or, at any rate, lay such exagger gulf that separates hu 
man beings from the animal world. grown man, the object 
of their fear and admiration, still be 
any enviable attributes 
he may become dange 


ategory as the big 


animal who has so m 
bcen warned because 
revealed this totemistic typ 
the father by the symbol of 
was intimately connected with 

From this study it may be concluded that some 
aggressive animals suffe 
f the fear of the f 
ay stand for a big, pr 
havior; the severit 


psychiatric ward who draw 2 
which leads to a displacement О 
aggressive animal m 
r's aggressive be 


ather onto an 
otective father in con- 


siepe in v of the superego may 
trast to the real fathe ) 5 
S m Siomund: Analysis of a Phobia in a Five Year Old Boy. 
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lead to the acceptance of the inverted oedipus situation with a fear ol 


a 
devouring animal; 


or the child in a similar position may attempt to overcome 
the painful situation by identifying himself with the aggressive animal and 
turning against the father; finally, the child may choose an aggressive animal 
to whom it may display its ambivalent feelings, as has be 


cn seen in the case of 
Little Hans. 


~ 12 ~ 


GROUP ACTIVITIES ON A CHILDREN'S WARD AS 
METHODS OF PSYCHOTHERAPY' 


Ts children's ward of the Psychiatric Division of Bellevue Hospital 
is a residential service for the children of New York City who need 
examination, observation or treatment for any type of behavior disorder, 
The ward has a capacity to care for fifty children 
In general the service was organized like 
New York State Psychiatric Institute and 
But while Dr. 
and re- 


psychiatric or neurological. 
of both sexes from 1 to 12 years 
the service for children in the 
al, as it has been described by Howard W. Potter. 
ard life as a means of observation, treatment, 


Hospit 
Potter looked upon w 
individual child we have emphasized the use of ward activi- 


education of the 
ties for observation of the child as a part of the group and for group 


psychotherapy 

Our emphasis on group psychother 
of treating a large number of childre 
But we have also found that 


apy has been due in part to the necessity 
n on a city service with a limited staff of 
psychiatrists. group activities are the more 
of communicating with children, of getting them to express 
their emotional problems. of giving them full play for their impulses for 
ageression and affectionate relationships, and ol relieving them ol anxiety 
Finally we have tended to emphasize the specific value of 


successful way 


and apprehension. 
a means of aiding the needs and drives of the normal child 
ful 


group therapy as 
and of the child witl 


social personality. 

The essential needs of any normal child are food, clothing, warmth, 
port from falling (until he has learned to walk), protection from an aggres- 
sive world, and demonstrations of love from the persons who give him these 
ed an opportunity to identify with these people and 
Upon the satis- 


1 а behavior problem in becoming a more succes 


sup- 


things. Children also ne 
an opportunity for self-expression and independent action. 
faction of these needs the personality is built. The essential drives of the 
child are for free expression ol his own impulses to be aggressive ог active, 
Group Activities on a Children's Ward as 
93:1151-1173, 1937. 

The children's ward has 


!Reprinted. in part from Bender. Lauretta: 
Methods of Psychotherapy. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
he author's experience on this ward started in the fall of 1934. 
and since 1921 in the older buildings. 


nt location since May 19. 


been functioning in its pre 
Until April 1937, when sepa 

with the children. Sec Curran, Frank J: Organization of a Ward for 
25 for survey of more recently organized in-patient services. 
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them, adolescents were cared foi 


rate wards were organized for 
Adolescents. 


‘See Chapter 1. p. 
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to love, and the chance to exercise the growing functions of his physical, 
intellectual, emotional, and social personality. 

A deprivation in the satisfaction of the needs of the child or of the demon- 
strations of love which should accompany it, results in developmental re- 
tardation, apprehensions and fear, prolonged infantile behavior, and atten- 
tion getting mechanisms, A repression of the drives results in feelings of 
inferiority, anxiety, and guilt. 

Behavior problems, psychopathic or neurotic reactions, and conduct dis- 
orders arise from deprivations in the satisfaction of the child's basic needs 
and drives due to a failure on the part of parents or parent substitutes, or 
to constitutional weakness or organic disease in the child. Behavior prob- 
lems are associated with mental deficiency, epilepsy, organic brain disorders 
ог somatic diseases, in part because such children find it difficult to obtain 
or accept the satisfaction of their necds, especially as the needs may be greater 
than normal, and because such children find it difficult to express their own 
impulses or exercise their growing functions. 


L THE THERAPEUTIC FUNCTIONS OF A WARD FOR 
CHILDREN'S BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 


Che therapeutic actis ity of a children's ward caring for behavior problems 
should satisfy all the 


child's needs for physical growth and health, and the 
needs for 


exercising its expanding physical. intellectual, emotional, and 
social functions. But in addition it should strive consciously to supply the 
special needs of a child with a behavior problem. These are demonstrations 
of love and tenderness and approval from the adults who are serving him; 
тее expression of 


child's impulses for aggression: [ree expression to the psychiatrist and other 
therapists of t 


the child's feelings of affection; free expression of the 


te child's neurotic complexes; relief from feelings of anxiety. 
guilt, inferiority and insecurity; opportunities for the child to become so- 
cially at ease and socially 
child's ideologies which 
which he lives, 


acceptable at his own value; crystallization of the 
are suitable for himself and the social milieu in 


At the same time it is essential to arrive at a diagnosis or a complete for- 
mulation of the problem from 


both an etiological and a mechanistic point 
ol view, 


considering all the biological, personality and environmental factors. 
Sound therapy in a medical setting must be determined by such a full under- 
standing ol the problem. However it will be noted that all techniques which 
are available for therapy 
child's problem and the 


prognostic formulation. 


also contribute to the better understanding of the 
reby aid in a dynamic, etiological, diagnostic, and 
: This emphasis on a dynamic and etiological formula- 
Поп or diagnosis preceding or at least running in conjunction with therapy 


15 N contrast to the practice of many child guidance clinics. 
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IL. STAFF PERSONNEL 

1 look to every adult member 
pient of affection or ag- 
п on the staff. This 


It must be recognized that the children wil 
of the staff or personnel as a possible donor or reci 
ays to be both men and womer 
allows for a choice of father or mother substitutes. The younger children may 
woman physician as the good and loving mother 
g mother, depending as much on their relation- 
actual experiences with the phys ian. 
or less indifferent in their relation 
ained infantile 


gression. There need alw 


be more prone to accept the 
or the severe and threatenin 
ship to their own mother as on the 
Children in the latency stage are more 
to the mother figure, except to the extent that they have rem 
and dissatisfied. Children in early are inclined to react strongly 
for and against the physician of one ex, due partly to budding 
There is often a more or less strong negative transference for 
contact or the one who is the senior physician. 
child to become oriented but does not receive 
the child looks to the second physician as the arbitrator. 

other members of the staff often serve as the 
and should be freely utilized 
11 of his anxiety and appre- 
nd con- 


adolescence 
or the other s 
erotic interests 
the first physician whom they 
This physician often aids the 


his confidence: 

Nurses, teachers, and 
arbitrators between the child and the physician 
as such. The tendency for the child to throw a 
son of one physician and all of his admiration a 
ron should be openly recognized. Active treatment 
rough some other member of the personnel, once 
attachment, Teachers with whom the 
often the recipient of such attach- 
the therapy through the 


hension upon the pe! 
fidences upon another pe 
can often be performed th 
has received. the child's 
ral hours of the day are 
be able to guide 
rform it directly, at least for a part of the 
sses often play a role. Attrac- 
nt boy and can do 


that person 
child spends seve 
ments, and the physician may 
teacher far better than he could pe 
Special identific 
heart of the 
psychiatrist to re 
shotherapeutic hours. 

lificulties in treating the psycho- 
l any guilt or 


ation proce 
young adolesce 


treatment proti 
catment program. 
lieve the child's emotional 


Шу win the 
guidance of the 
vist in his daily psyc 
on hearing of the c 
able to form deep 
of two physicians shoul 
the child, console hit 
ng like this does occu 
nts the hospita 
par 


tive nurses usu 
more under the 
stress than the psychiat 

One medical student, 


pathic child! who is not attachments or fee 


d be severe and punitive 
n and protect him from 
r when the child feels 
I. writes to the judge, 
ent and the other 
of affection, small 
s the recipient of 
the ward, espe- 


anxiety, suggested that one 
and that the other should love 
ychiatrist. Somethit 
arge who represe 
be a severe punitive 
Free expression 
the person who i 
aged on 


the severe ps 
that the physician in ch 
and talks to the parents, May 
rstanding parent. 
al favors by 
is freely encour 
ll of feelings of his ow! 


physician a loving unde 
gift giving, granting of speci 
the child's affection and confidence 
cially for the neurotic child who is fu 


a inferiority, 


‘See Bender, Lauretta: Psychopathic Behavior Disorders in Children, 1917. 
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anxiety and guilt. It should be discouraged only in those children where it 
is known that such contacts stimulate erotic impulses previously aroused by 
seduction by an adult. In these children other means of satisfaction should 
be cultivated through all kinds of social activities and interests in productive 
activities without physical contacts 


The hyperkinetic child who is continu- 
ally grasping and clinging to adults, just as he is continually aggressive towards 
children, needs to have his impulses directed towards more clearly patterned 
activities such as he may obtain in different types ol shop work, music, school- 
work, etc. 


ПІ. STAFF CONFERENCES 


Numerous conferences with the various workers on the ward (including 
junior psychiatrists, social workers psychologists, teachers, nurses, consult- 
ing physicians, occupational therapists, reading tutors, artists, puppeteers, 
musicians, 


medical students, volunteer workers, and attendants) as well as 
personal supervision by the physician are necessary to encourage all of the 
personnel to be alert continually to the individual child's needs, to the means 
lor meeting these needs, and to the underlying principles which advance our 
knowledge in diagnosis and therapy. 


From the beginning it is most important 
that eve 


ryone should have an objective attitude towards the child's problem 
and should help him get the same attitude. 

The questions are: Why is the child in the ward? What has gone wrong 
to cause him to be socially rejected and put in the hospital? Who put him 
there and why? Who is to blame? The child will nearly always say at once 
that he is to blame. th 


It 15 punishment. 
in the minds of 
ps 


at he has been bad and deserves it. He believes that 
The first step in treatment is to clear up this misconception 
both the child and the май. Psychiatric observations and 
are not punishment. 

The second Step is to get 
effort is first and fore 
and to eive 


'chotherapy 


both the child and the staff to realize that the 
Most to determine the cause of the behavior difficulty 


an understanding of the cause to the child in as clear and objec- 
а Way as possible. 
of the child 
of his feeling 


ive * Р А МР cauce 
uve Any specific treatment which meets the special needs 


should be sought for. The next step is then to relieve the child 


of guilt, of inferiority, of shame, ol rejection, and of apprehen- 
sion for the future. The final step is to give him new and satisfying experi- 
ences and social relationships. 


PH Bender, Lauretta and Blau. Abram: The Reaction of Children in Sexual Relation with 
Adults, 1937 


“See Bender, Lauretta and Cottington, Frances 


The Use of Amphetamic Sulphate (Benzadrine) 
in Child Psychiatry, 1912. 
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ІУ. BODY INTERESTS 


It is justified to place a strong interest on the wellbeing of the child's body 
while he is in the hospital. This may be accomplished in the most natural 
way by utilizing the usual hospital routine and physical examinations. Every 
and promote the child's physical health. 


effort should be made to improve 
skin should be considered, and ab- 


Гоп. teeth, eyes, posture, weight, 
ed when possible. Furthermore every effort should 


normal conditions correct 
rance of the child's body and to give him or 


be made to improve the appes 
her a feeling of satisfaction in this improvement. 

The culture of body beauty is an appropriate interest for young girls, and 
attractive young nurses are the best teachers. The girls’ dressing room is a 
where the girls can gather several times a day to learn to 
air, teeth, and fingernails; to learn the use 
choice of such ornaments and 


suitable center 
bathe themselves, care for their h 
are of their clothes and the 
It is the proper place to concern 
І periods, and such problems 
It also happens often 
with the 


of cosmetics, the c 
ten-cent-store jewelry as may be available. 
themselves with problems relating to menstrua 
ish to discuss with the nurse 
me for them to discuss and consider 
that have arisen during the 
the ones who write daily 


pertaining to sex as they W 
that this is the place and ti 
nurses many problems of conc 
day, partly because they realize that th 
reports of their behavior. 

We do not try to cultivate the children’s tastes above the 
nomic level. Simplicity. cleanliness апа ten-cent-store equipment are 
Javid M. Levy? has emphasized what he calls the psychi- 
which isa frank approach to the child through the 
of examining. discussing. and evaluating the 
has made an analysis ol ideologies as a. psycho- 
atment, He emphasized the atti- 
of the basic problems and 
clarifying 


luct and behavior 
e nurses are 


ir social and eco- 
the 


proper standards. 1 
atric-physical approach. 
doctor-patient relationship 
child's body. Paul Schilder 
ecially in group tre 
in terms of beauty as one 
its consideration among s one of the justified means of 
ideologies in group psychotherapy. The same holds true for children. 
Paul Schilder and David Wechsler have shown that the small child's con- 
cept of the inside of his body is that it is full ol food. 
When we ask a child what a mother is good for, 
The food-giving mother is therefore the 
iccordingly not surprising that among the most active 
ward are the diet kitchen and the dining room. One of the 
any child is to allow him free access 
i t in the children’s food. 


therapeutic method esp 


tudes towards the body 
adults a 


he will invariably say 
"to give food." first symbol of the 
loved object. It is & 
centers on our 
s which can be given to 


greatest privilege 
The diet kitchen maid's interes 


to the diet kitchen. 


D Levy, David M.: A Method 
Interests in Children, 1929. 


of Integrating Physical and Psychiatric Examinations and Body 
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her efforts to please each child as much as possible, her patience in letting 
them come into the kitchen to help wash the dishes (especially with the 
electric washing machine), to polish the steam table, and prepare the dishes 
and food for meals, can play an important role in any children’s service. 
The kitchen maid can also save little tid-bits of food to be dealt out as a 
favor to the children who help in the kitchen and she is also the guardian of 
the fruit brought by the parents for the children's between-meal snacks. 
These things are mentioned as examples of how the normal needs and in- 
terests of the child may, on a residential service, be met and how in the most 
natural way they can contribute to a sound therapeutic program. The per- 
sonnel should be chosen with the qualifications in mind which will allow 
each one to play his or her part in the therapeutic program, 


V. WARD ROUTINE BASED ON NATURAL RHYTHMS 


The ward routine, if properly planned, is something more than merely an 
economical and conyenient means of caring for a number of children. It is 
important to emphasize the value of the rhythm of routine in contrast to 
the tendency to allow the child to follow his own undirected impulses. 
Though much may be said in line with modern progressive educational 
methods in the individualization of the child, routine group activities may 
be a justifiable means of socialization when the routine is based upon the 
natural rhythms of the child's growing organism and the environment. It 
should be based upon the normal rhythms of sleeping, eating, resting, and 
physical, intellectual, and emotional activity. The pediatricians’ newer meth- 
ods of self-regulation of infants’ feeding, sleeping, and climination express the 
effort to find the rhythm most suitable for each infant in his environment. 
Fhis not only promotes their physical but also their mental and emotional 
wellbeing. 

For older children the rhythm must adapt itself to the physical age level, 
to the intellectual maturation, and to the motility or impulse pattern. It is 
determined also by the natural e 


nvironment, day and night and the seas 
and by the social environment. On a ward in a city hospital it seems necessary 
to adjust the routine to the nursing and diet kitchen regimes which require 
that the children get up and go to bed and eat their meals at relatively early 
hours, There is nothing arbitrary about such a routine, as it obeys its own 
laws which can be understood even by the child. 

In a group of children who are predominantly hyperkinetic or neurotically 


restless it is important that the rhythm of the routine should be in short 
Waves, 


This is by all odds the one most valuable disciplinary and socializing 
f 


actor of the ward organization. Every effort should be made not to allow 
the rhythm of the routine to be easily disturbed. All members of the staff 
should be impressed with the value of routine for its own sake. In the life of 
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hildren live, the ward 


insecurity and uncertainty in which many problem c 
a new feeling of 


routine is in itself an experience which gives many a child 
certainty, and a chance to relax. 

Ме have long known of the value of a rhythmical routine in the treatment 
of mental disorder in adults, where the disturbance in the normal rhythms 
of life is one of the outstanding features of a mental illness. We have recog- 
nized that a severe disturbance in biological rhythmicity А 
rs of children, and is especially evident 


is specific for the 
psychoses and organic brain disorde 
The value of a rhythmical routine in the training of de- 


in earliest infancy.” 
of behavior problems is even more 


viate children and in the treatment 
striking. Such children are characterized by poor habit patterns, feelings of 
insecurity in an uncertain and often unfriendly world, strong feelings of 
guilt in relation to their own behavior and reactions; they have rarely had 
any experience which has given them any personal satisfaction or feeling of 
accomplishment. They are bewildered and distrustful 

situation and are filled with fear and apprehension for the future. 

For the child to find. himself quickly and easily experiencing a rhythm 
which has meaning in itself, which can be depended upon, which gives a 
faction without much chance for failure and which makes him 
а new anc 


of the immediate 


continual satis 
an acceptable member of a group. is 
a, the only disciplinary me 
ae briefly. If a child ma 
d to the nearest quiet room or 
f he wishes to return sooner he 
does not carry over into the next 


1 satisfying experience. To the 
majority of our childrer thod that is needed is to be 
dropped from the routit 
any group, he is remove 
until that activity is over, or i 
om the routine 
and this does not occur often. 

arise, it is possible to show that 


kes himself unwelcome in 
corner by himsell 
may do so with- 


out explanation. Rejection fr 
activity unless the behavior does. 

Where more serious behavior 
such difficulties are due to the accumu 
otic child or to the uncontrolla 
chotic child—so-called organismic panic. 
arouse the anxiety of the whole group until 
routine will resume its usual 


difficulties 
lative effects of anxiety on the part ol 
a seriously neur ble behavior of some organi- 
cally disordered or psy The behavior 
of one such child in a group may 
it is recognized and corrected, after which the 
rhythm. 

ASSURANCE TO ALLAY APPREHENSION 

FOR FUTURE INSECURITY 

t the future holds for 
s future. It should be 


VI, GROUP 


as it is known wha 


A child should be told as soon 
ior can modify hi 


him, and to what extent his behavt i 
the unshaken faith of the children that the staff will play square with them 


in regard to both the present and to what 1s promised for the future. This is 


"Sce Bender, Lauretta: Anxiety P Disturbed Children, 1950. 
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not always easy to accomplish on a ward where the admission and discharge 
rates are rapid and where the children come and go through all sorts of 
agencies including the children's courts, and where each child's stay is of 
relatively short duration. One of the most important means of accomplishing 
this, of course, is to have the confidence of the outside agencies and children's 
courts so that it will be possible to foretell for the child what the outcome 
will be, following recommendations. 

When a child must go to a situation he cannot accept, the reasons for it 
must be clearly understood not only by the particular child but by 


all his 
companions. On one occasion a group of children stormed the psychiatrist's 
office, one of them literally waving his fist in the psychiatrist’s face, shouting, 
"What do you make Whitey go home for? He don't want to go home. He 
don't have to go home if he don't want to. You ought to send him to school 
or something. You know his dad is crazy or something. He says he will run 


away from home again if you do. Whitey don't want to go home." It was 
explained to the whole group that Whitey had to go home but only for a 
little while, and that then his mother could arrange to take him to children's 


court so that the hospital could recommend that the father be examined to 
see if he was "crazy. 


Whitey himself was a little too full of anxiety and fear to accept this him- 
self, but several of the other children understood and took him off to console 
him and encourage him. In major emotional crises, it is nearly always better 
to work with a group than with a single child who is too overwhelmed with 
his emotions to be articulate about them. In a group of children there are 


enough who can simultaneously threaten and. revile the physi 
thority without the 


and anxiety for 


an or au- 
individual child himsell having to feel too much guilt 
the revolt. Besides, if the revolt is not justified someone 1n 
the group will surely sense it and express it for the group. 


VII. SPONTANEOUS ORGANIZATION TO 
RELIEVE GUILT AND ANXIETY 


There have been episodes when the group has become self organized on 


and overwhelming leclings of anxiety and fear, often 
on the basis of sex tension on the ward or of apprehension as to their destiny 
when they leave the ward. These are group phenomena, and should be 
recognized and treated as such. ‘They are apparently more likely to occu! 
among a group of behavior problems than in a normal school or camp group. 
In a large group of children individual 
the problem and would show an essenti 
phenomena amone children of this 


0 


the basis of mutual 


treatment would never cope with 
al failure to understand the group 
age. 


Youp guilt and anxiety have been observed, on occasions, when the group 
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has been organized on the basis of guilt and punishment. A highly moralistic 
and a compulsively neurotic child, Eddie." who stole, 
o compensate with a highly righteous 


st, organized a "Purity Club." It 


epileptic child, John, 
ran away from home and attempted t 
attitude and an ambition to become a prie 
apidly developed great influence on the ward. 
pted into membership were ostracized on 
waiting around in deep distress to 


was a secret organization and r 
Those children who were not acce 
the ward. Very soon new children were 
find out if they would be accepted. ‘The members we 
bracelet on the wrist which was made by braiding strips of white muslin. 
The aim of the organization was proclaimed to be purity and goodness in 
thought and action and to help all the other children to attain the same. 
Physicians and nurses were advised that the need for any supervision or 


re recognized by a white 


discipline would be eliminated. 


a climax when a committee of four children 


The organization reached 
called at the physician's office with a report which read, 

“Bernice S. A Record. 

She stuck a shoe in her No. 
go home. She says she told Patty. 


Signed Operator 48, 42, 29, 81." 


do it the faster we 


l. She says the more we 
No. 1. 


She lies. She stuck a pillow in it— 


ss with her, and abused her so that 
a few days, until Eddie's individual 
John, the epileptic child had the treatment he 
as recognized (which was done by an interview 
it was explained to the group 
ng this child because they felt 


efused to attend class 


The children r 
а from the ward for 


she had to be remove 
therapy was advanced and, 
needed. Once the situation W 
between the physician and the worst offender), 
of children as a whole that they were punishii 
guilty themselves. They were told that the other child was sick, not because 
she masturbated, but just because she was sick 
it harder than the rest of them to get interested in other things. 

ary to tell the children when one child is obviously mentally 
to solicit interest and consideration of the other 
The most seriously psychotic children 
s technique is used, to the great 
children. 


and for that reason she found 


It is custom 
sick. This is the best way 
children and to allay their anxiety. 
can be kept in а group of children if thi 
benefit of the sick child and with no detriment to the other 
VIII. SUPERVISED ACTIVITIES REVEALING 

GUILT AND ANNIETY 
ous organizations among the children have 
н [ the dominating emotional 
gard to sex 


Practically all of the spontane 
shown, in the same Way, that they grew 
attitudes in the group which are anxiety anc 


?Sec Chapter 13 and Fig. 10а, b and c for Eddie's case history. 


out O 
1 guilt especially in re 


drawings and therapy. 
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phenomena, and apprehension for the future destiny of the child. For this 
reason spontaneous organizations on the ward have been discouraged when- 
ever they have been recognized. Similar phenomena have been observed 
among the girls alone. Even efforts to organize the children into something 
similar to the monitor system in the schools or the scout organization has 
come to disaster among our children. There was an organization of G-men 
who were given badges marked "G-men" which was supposed to stand [or 
"Gaylord's" men after the admired male nurse on the ward. The G-men 
were voted in by means of a ceremony each night and were to change oflice 
rapidly in the hope that thus abuses might be prevented. But as we have 
always found in such organizations, the G-men took upon themselves justifica- 
tion for aggressive and abusive acts against other children which they seemed 
to see as their own bad behavior justly punished. One boy of 6 was found 
heartily slapping a smaller child and jumping back with joy after each slap. 
He did not seem at all concerned when the physician approached. He said 
proudly, “I'm the G-man today." When told that he could not be the G-man 
any more because he hit the other child, he cried bitterly, “But I want to be 
the G-man. It is all right to hit if they аге bad when you are the G-man.” 
One thus sees that the organization gives the child the false sense of being 
able to express his own aggression freely and at the same time to relieve him- 
self of guilt for his own wickedness by punishing the other child. Paul Schilder 
and Lauretta Bender in their studies on ageression in children have shown 
the same concept in the child who says he wants to be a G-man (in the usual 
Sense) so that he can catch and kill the gangsters which is right, because the 
Sangsters are bad and kill 200d people. 


IX. ACTIVITIES DEVISED TO RELIEVE ANXIETY AND GUILT 
AND GIVE FREE EXPRESSION ТО AGGRESSION 
AND AFFECTION 


With the 


1 se problems in mind it is evident that we need group experiences 
by which tl 


ch the child can express his aggression without feeling guilty and can 
otherwise find. relief 


: for his many negative emotional attitudes of guilt, 
anxiety, 


apprehension, uneasiness, inferiority, and insecurity. He must also 
have means of being articulate about his positive emotional attitudes ol 
identifying with others and of trying to orient himself positively and con- 
structively in the physical and social world, It is obvious that this is possible 
partly through play, sports, shop work, useful housekeeping or ward tasks 
and errands, school work, reading of suitably chosen books, nature study. 
Ss Such activities may be sufficient for normal children, But for emotionally 
disturbed children there is a need for activities and projects that more nea ly 


meet their special needs because of their anxiety, insecurity, and difficulties 
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in articulation and orientation. We developed group activities based on 
the graphic and plastic arts, puppetry, dance, and music. Clearly there is 
umber of projective techniques" that can be devel- 
d interests of the staff personnel. The same 
o by the progressive schools under 


almost no limit to the n 
oped depending on the talents an 


techniques have been developed widely als 
the influence of John Dewey's philosophy. Herbert Read of England has 


also developed the thesis that the most natural and ennobling form of educ 
tion will be through the development of artistic expression. This he maintains 
important in a democratic society. 


is especially 


X. GRAPHIC ART 


At all times on the children's ward, spontaneous art work is encouraged. 
Pencils, crayons, and water paints on all kinds of paper were originally 
utilized as a specific art class activity with specialized art teachers. The same 
are carried on in the regular school rooms: at other times nurses 
er workers have conducted group art classes or encouraged in- 
And of course psychiatrists and psy- 
apeutic situations have used the 


activities 
and volunte 
dividual children to draw and paint. 
amination, research, and ther: 
Idren freely. These projects were employed not only 
for their educational and socializing 
approach to the understanding and 


chologists in ex 
art activities of the chi 
as they are in progressive schools 
values, but specifically as a psychiatric 
therapy of the child's emotional and mental conflicts and problems. 

In our art classes the aim has not been to teach children the technique of 
art, to develop any latent artists, or to evaluate the finished product for its 
esthetic content; notwithstanding that, an occasional child with latent ability 
has been trained intensively, and social readjustments have been accom- 
plished in this manner. Incidentally, the creations of some of the more in- 
teresting children, particularly in the schizophrenic group, have proved of 
unusual significance artistically and psychologically, as may be seen from 
the work of Francine." The aim is to encourage the children to project 
their own inner fantasy life and their naive reactions to their life experiences. 
Children find this easy to do and indeed get great satisfaction from such 
activities. 

? We received the greatest help in d 
tration from 1935 to 1940 when we were furnished 


and education. 
“projective techniques” 


eveloping these projects from the Works Projects Adminis- 


with many talented and professionally 


trained workers in the various fields of art 
Hane! АЙЕ 
Lawrence Frank formulated the concept of the 


1 See С ie A 2 Я 
ce Chapter 17 оп School Room Techniques. 
loved but in our hands has proved less useful than 


in 1939. 


e ai 
Finger painting has frequently been emp 


the more spontancous forms of art activiti 
‘See Frontispiece and Figures 90 and 21. There have been several demonstrations of the 
children’s art work at the Museum of Modern Art, The American Orthopsychiatric Association. 


1939, and The Fifth International Congress of Pediatrics in New York, 1948. 
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Art productions often offer a contact with a child who otherwise may be 
unable to express himself to the physician for reasons either of language 
inadequacy or of emotional blocking. The art productions afford an excel- 
lent means of expressing and revealing the unconscious life of the child, his 
emotional conflicts, and his fantasy life. The technique once established may 
be used either alone or in conjunction with any other method as a specific 
technique for psychotherapy. Children may be sitting and. drawing while 
they discuss their problems with the physician, or they may illustrate their 
fantasies revealing much more to the psychiatrist, and at the same time 
crystallizing their own problems and ideologies. It is not permissible for a 
child to play at being a gangster and beat up the other children on the ward, 
nor to withdraw into day dreaming ager 


ve fantasies. But art productions 
having the same content seem to satisfy their drives and produce interesting 
pictures which can be studied and admired by the art teacher and the psy- 
chiatrist. 

Other children who see them experience the same fantasies and at least in 
part get some satisfaction for their normal aggressive drives without suffering 
from guilt. We have had pictures painted of the hospital being smashed by 
giants, burned down by fires, and destroyed by bombs from airplanes killing 
the doctors and nurses. The production of such a picture by the child, having 
it admired and 1 


aughed over by the very physicians, teachers, and. nurses 
who are destroyed in efligy tends to free the child of those feelings of anxiety 
and apprehension which are connected with the hospitalization. 


XI. PUPPET PROJECT 


The puppet work will be fully described below. Here it will merely be 
stated briefly that by mez 


ins of puppet shows we are able to present all ol 
the 


problems of childhood in relation to ageression and social relationships 
at every level from the primitive oral aggression to the ambivalent aggression 
of a child tow 


855 ard his sibling. or the open aggression against an unkind step- 
ather. 


We have found that the value of our puppet work lies in the fact that 
every character is identified by the child with himself or one of his parents 
От some part of them or a sibling. Thus Casper. the hero, is the child him- 
self, the part that we may call the ego, while Charlie, the monkey, is the 
more primitive animal part of the child. 
part of himself, 
child in the rel 


The bad boy in the play is the bad 
The baby sister is both the sibling and the baby part of the 
ationship with the mother, The policeman is the good father 
the wizard, etc., are the bad fathers; the witch is the bad 


The much hated and feared alligator is oral ageression both by the 
child and against him. 


and the giant, 
mother, 


"Sce Chapter 15. 
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With such an array of characters we are able to present before the children 
plays which include every type of problem which concerns children, dealing 
in the main with various satisfactory and unsatisfactory relationships within 
the family life. We are also able to discuss solutions. The children enter 
spirit of the plays, advising or reviling or encouraging the 
This gives them an excellent chance to express their 
out fear of punishment, without any need for feeling 
al of some fifty other children 


freely into the 
different characters. 
ageression openly with 
guilty, and with the encouragment and approv 
about them as well as of those who are in authority. 

The technique may be varied by giving only half of the play at one time 
and allowing the child to finish it in the course of the week either in group 
discussions, in the puppet classes where they are learning how to make and 
ts, or in individual interviews with the puppeteers or one of 
various problems which are brought 
п getting expressions on 


play with puppe 
the physicians. Group discussion on the 
out in the puppet play have been most successful ir 
problems both of aggression and of love. Such problems are discussed as 
"Does the mother still love Casper alter the new baby comes?” "What is 
Casper's mother good for?” "How would the witch (the bad mother) treat 
“Ts it right to kill the alligator?” "Should Casper marry the 
Should the father or the mother beat Casper?" All sorts 
ns of Casper, with whom the child freely 
also an excellent source of material 
which may be used as 


her children?” 
princess and why? 
of problems can be discussed in terr 
identifies himself. The puppet shows are 
for the physician to use in individual treatment, 
The child never retells the puppet show as it is pro- 
lling to suit his own emotional problems. 


dream material is used. 
duced, but modifies it in the te 
Furthermore, the puppet classroom affords an excellent workshop where the 


child can utilize any material to express his problems from clay to the actual 
putting on of a show by the child. 
XII. MUSIC PROJECT 


value. The music projects 
lepending 


various types are of gr 
ard have varied from year to year с 
At times we have had the 


Music activities of 
which have been used on our w 
taff personnel. 
children formed into regular classes taught by two musicians, one a pianist 
and one a singer times the 
Г group singing. 
The teachers should be 


and to hold their interest without 


on the gifts and interests of our s 


and teacher. At other 
a rhythm band, and sing- 
real musicians. 


for the accompaniment 
music activities consisted largely o 
ing games for the smaller children. 
able to give something to the children 
being disciplinarians. 

w of group treatment and as a socializing factor the 


From the point of vie 
aluable for the younger children. There 


music activity is found to be most v 
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is a group of children passing from childhood into the sugar à ved 3 
making the transfer badly due either to constitutional infer pU pr inei 
sis, deprivation of any adequate maternal care and affection, oi oti a пе "o 
factors which tend to keep them infantile. They are thus unwilling to accep 
the schoolroom situation, to make any new attachments, or to start to de- 
velop those emotional and social functions which characterize the latency 
stage. » 

These children are usually first appealed to in the music class. The rhythm 
band is of special value. The fascination of its instruments, the noise 11 15 
the aggressive activity of beating or pounding the instruments, and t ү m : 
tagious rhythm, win the children over. They are thus beguiled into 3 ope 
of training under a sympathetic "mother" which gives them a pattern or 
activities and a sense of accomplishment and satisfaction. Furthermore er 
are forced to accept the group or social situation, Only after success in the 
rhythm band do many of the more difficult children enter into the шаш 
of the songs, and gradually carry over what they have experienced in the 
music class into the schoolroom and other activities. re , 

Music therapy is one of the most valuable means ol training the hyper- 
kinetic child whose m 


i i i i attenti 'oncentra- 
ain problem is one of direction, attention, concer 
tion, motivation, 


attaining а goal, and. patterning of impulses, all ol in : 
nized in the hyperkinetic child. The fundamental, almost sae 
tive organic nature of the disturbance in the hyperkinetic child which 
resolves itself into an overflow 
adapts itself to 


are disoroz 


of unpatterned motor sensory behavior best 
the primitive rhythms of the band involving as it does $ 
complicated but primitive motor sensory pattern and almost always including 
a human relationship and social 


form or patte 


me А ? EA. very child who 
The rhythm band is not assigned to certain children but every chil 
comes to the hospital le 


They play rhythm 


j 'e have already л that 
adjustment. We have already мас 

ing i ‘inciples i ay in children. 
Ming Is one of the fundamental principles in play in cl 


arns to play not one instrument, but all ol ү» 
accompaniments to such pieces as the Barcarolle ror 

Tales of Hoffman: the Blue Danube Waltz; Mozarts Minuet trom di^ 
Giovanni; Beethoven's Rondo; a simplification of Haydn's Clock i aero 
and the Andante from Haydn's Surprise Symphony, AM ате much ee 
of course and perhaps Mozart or Haydn would not recognize them, but the 


E e ST a av dz; and the 
kernal of leeling for good music is planted, the car is developed 
response is always gratifying, 


fective child responds to 

It has long been known of course that the defective child Se > 

E ў 1 > any other ac 
Music both actively and passively when he cannot respond to any 


1 : SN ; f ‚ assigned 
пуну. Many of the more defective of our children who cannot be assig 


8 З ў E irected hours 
to any other activity, spend many quiet and happy and well apne it 
s K A pee aad y A8 r 5 aller chil- 
in the music group. Singing games for these as well as for the smalle 

dren of good intelligence have proved of value. 
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The shy, withdrawn, depressed, homesick, and inferior-feeling child finds 
a chance to take part in group activities in the music room which fascinate 
and beguile him and give him a new sense of satisfaction. Folk songs are 
taught together with the folk lore that proves of interest. Our music room 
overlooks New York’s East River and its fascinating river life which interests 
the children for hours every day. Tales of the Erie Canal and of the Cape 
Cod country enrich the lives of the children from the Lower East Side of 
New York who have had few experiences which tended to emphasize the 
romantic or the beautiful. Sometimes the children have learned and sung 
quite well many of the songs from Pinafore. At Christmas time the ward 


life not only during the music classes but all day long is full of Christmas 


carols. At Easter time, Easter music is learned and sung. 

For the self-conscious, growing child with awkward motility and strong 
feelings of inferiority the music classes combined with rhythmic games or 
their obvious value. The creative dance with percussion music 


dancing, have 
low." Now that we recognize how closely motility is related 


is discussed be 
to the emotion 
must be a conscious effort at integr 
the concepts of some common means of expression. 

Any and all spontaneous ideas for a living tableau or play or so-called 
For example. one 10 year old boy worked out a 
rring Indian tribes that presented the war dances 
all sat and 


al state and the ideation of the child, it is clear that there 
ating the motility with the emotions and 


pageant are welcomed. 


pageant between two W 
music with the instruments, until finally they 


and appropriate 
the game at this point, one mary elled 


smoked the pipe of peace. Entering 
at how long that group of restless children could sit and smoke the pipe of 
peace, with appropriate body postures and facial expressions of calm, The 
ated the pageant had episodes of aggression so ferocious that 
a little girl before his admission to Bellevue." 

the children 


boy who origin 
he had actually killed 

Sesides the professionally supervised music projects where 
learn to perform and enjoy the best music within their reach, they also have 
hour at party times or in the evening under the guidance of the 
allowed and encouraged to demonstrate any impulse 
the guise of an 


an amateur 
nurses where they are 
to sing, dance, tell stories or otherwise "show off" under 
"audition." Many of our Negro children especially show no small amount 
Every child is encouraged to take part and many a child in 


of native ability. 
aneously without adult direction. 


this way learns to sing and dance spont 
Popular songs and dances are also encouraged. 
" See Chapter 19. 
"Sec Bender, Lauretta and Curra Kill. Case 
1I—Adolf, 1910. 


k. J.: Children and Adolescents. Who 
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XIII. SCHOOL ROOM ACTIVITIES 


Any residential program for children should be organized around the school 
program since school makes up the largest part of the organized and super- 
vised activities of most normal children. The philosophy and techniques of 
teachers who deal with problem children in a program such as ours are fully 


discussed below. Some of our early experiences in the class rooms on the 
children's ward are worth considering briefly. 

We divided the children into two groups, an older group of the fourth 
grade and up, and a younger group usually of the first to third grade level. 
The young group represents children who have not made the necessary 
social adaptation to the school room either because they are intellectually 
handicapped by mental deficiency, specific reading disability" or speech, 
hearing or visual defects, or because of neurotic problems which make it 
hard for them to give up their babyhood and enter into the group demands 
of the latency period. The group consists also of a number of hyperkinetic 
children who are under observation to determine if the hyperkinesis is 
controllable. 

One of the functions of the teacher of this group is to entice each child 
into experiencing the satisfaction of learning. The thrill and joy of the 
chile 


who is first learning to read has not been sufficiently emphasized. To 
"ауе seen a child safely through this experience is to see him through one 
of the critical periods of his life. The child however who is placed in the 
classroom with other children having this experience and who cannot get it 
Limself is doubly distressed by his own lack of joy, his failure to become one 
of the group, and his overwhelming feeling of inferiority. A child with such 
an inability is entitled to careful analysis and study. If the child does not 
ave the mental level of 6 to 7 years which is one of the requirements for 


reading readiness, he should have other activities which will give him satis- 


action. If he has a special reading disability, this must be analyzed and 
properly tutored by whatever specific or remedial techniques are indicated. 
| Io acc ept the teacher as authority and as a mother substitute, to take part 
in group activities, to be active when his group is active, to direct his im- 
pulses and drives in accordance with the group pattern, and to be able to 
accept the rivalry of other children of his own age is a neces 
growth. Many a child is brought to us because an inadequate relationship 
in his home before he went to school made it difficult for him to accept the 
new relationships in school. But if he could be helped at least to be happy 
in the schoolroom and could see in his teacher an adult who is happy in his 


sary part ol 


5 See Chapter 17. 
\ special program tor the diagnosis and training of reading disabilities is a necessary. part 
of any educational and therapeutic program for problem children 
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presence and likes doing things with him and for him, he then has some- 
thing to compensate him for the home inadequacies. 

"The teacher of the older children from the fourth through the sixth grade 
of problem. She must constantly readjust her classroom 


has a different type 
th different needs, and 


activities to fit an ever changing group of children wi 
yet must make the group feel that they are working as 
must get some sense of accomplishment, however small. 
sitates that the work be so arranged that the child can get 
aise for the first part of his stay in the room; he 


a unit. Every child 
This usually neces- 
a good mark or 


its equivalent in deserved pr 
then learns to accept harder work with less success. 

Nearly all of the children brought to us are over-graded in their own 
schools and are struggling against impossible odds. The schoolroom work is 
organized around a nucleus of common interest in some project, so that sev- 
eral children of even different grade placements can be 
k of value for their own level of accomplish- 
d in 


organized in a com- 


mon problem, and can do wor 
ment. It has been our experie 
the schoolroom often results in free 


nce that the sense of class unity attaine 
and open discussions of the children's 
behavior and emotional problems, including those which lead to hospitaliza- 
tion. Composition topics are assigned which encourage the child to express 
his fantasy life and to project his emotional problems. This after all is the 
major concern of the children as long as they are in the hospital. Such topics 
include "Once I had a dream that—" or "If I could invent a new world 
" These compositions can be read in class and 
time it is not forgotten that the chil- 
their regular school work, 


according to my own fantasy— 
lead to group discussions. At the same 
dren should as much as possible keep up with 
especially those children who will return to the community school or to 


special schools. 


XIV. GROUP DISCUSSIONS 

arious activities has led us to realize 
al children with 
problems. deal 


s with group therapy in v 
il emotional advantage in having sever 
the children do have similar 
We have found that even the 
liscussed in groups. This is comparable t 
group of adolescent 


talk 


Our succe 
that there is an actus 
similar problems, and most of 
with these problems together. 
problems of the child are best c 
apy used by Paul Schilder?" for adults. A 
ir sex. problems. describe their own experiences. 


most intimate 
о 


the group ther: 
155 the 


girls will disc 
about masturbation, and ask more questions in groups than they will in- 
dividually. 


A male or a female psychiatrist can handle such a group satisfactorily and 


do more to relieve tension among a group of girls than can be done in many 


„ See Schilder, Paul: Results and Problems of Group Psyc hotherapy. 
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hours of individual work. Similarly a group of boys will discuss all problems 
freely. A shy, repressed child can be added to such a group, can benefit by 
the experience and gradually start to take part when no other method so 
quickly puts him at ease. Children will talk freely in each other's presence 
and to the physician if they realize that the other children have had ex- 
periences similar to their own and that the physician knows about children's 
experiences, and does not disapprove. 

Group studies of pre-adolescent delinquent boys were made by Pauline 
Rosenthal on our children's ward in 1940-41. After observing the tendency 
for spontaneous group formations on the ward she attempted to isolate certain 
of these groups and to organize them into group discussions. She concluded 
that "the group technique corroborates the usefulness of Franz Alexander's 
application of the psychoanalytic theory of neurotic symptom formation to 
the study of the pre-adolescent delinquent as well as to the adult criminal. It 
relates the fantasy content to the early rejection and to the present symp- 
toms, such as stealing. It makes possible a relatively rapid orientation to the 
entire group. It is offered as an aid to accurate diagnosis, without which 
prognosis, therapy, and disposition can be nothing more than rationalization 
Or speculation. г! 


XV. GROUP PLAY TECHNIQUE 


Play technique with small children in groups also has some distinct ad- 
vantages, A group of three little boys of 6 to 8 years was brought together in 
a play session, One was a stammerer who had been made very neurotic and 
unhappy by a neurotic mother obsessed with the idea that his masturbation 
caused his stammering, A second child had a habit tic and was full ol phobias 
and fearful fantasies. The third was a mute, blocked child whose father had 
been in a hospital for the mentally sick but had escaped from the hospital. 
terrifying the mother and the child with the possibility of his return to the 
home. The three children and the psychiatrist at first sat around a table Гот 
s talking freely, and later played with all of the miniature toys. The ad- 


mea 


vantages of such а technique cannot be appreciated until it is tried. 
The children naively told what they noted in each other. Fach child in 


turn was jibed by another for his own peculiarity, which made it possible to 
discuss these things freely, to laugh over them and to let the tormented child 
know 


v that the physician understood and sympathized. The two talkative 
ren in the group actually said that maybe the mute fearful child was 


Crazy." Since the child's real problem was a "crazy" father with whom he had 
to ic 


chilc 


entily himself, he flushed with anguish. It opened up the way however 


“ Rosenthal, Pauline: & Group of Pre-Adolescent Delinquent Boys, American Journal ol 


Orthopsychiaty, 15:126, 1949 
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to talk about “craziness” and "crazy" people: What one would do if one had 
a "crazy" father and how one would protect one's mother from a "crazy" 
father. 

A psychiatrist talking with the child alone would never have had the cour- 
g child was jibed for 


age to have attempted such a discussion. The stammerin 
self, my mother said 


the way he talked. He said it was because "I play with my 
so.” The second boy with the phobias looked interested and said he did that 
too, but it was dirty and “the mummie with the big eyes" came through the 
n he did it. There was talk about masturbation, and 


window after him whe 
“mummies” were real. The child 


why mothers worried about it, and whether 


with the phobias told one of his fantastic stories. It amused the other children 


very much. 

All enjoyed the story and the 
around so much. This was noted by the stammerir 
at of his pants that made him jump. The 
boys and the psychiatrist looked for the spring but did not find it. Then it 
that they examine the boy who did not talk to see if he had a 
es to see how far they would go. Then 
s missing, 


boy with the phobias and tics did not jump 
ng boy, who suggested that 


the active one had a spring in the se 


was suggested 
tongue. Everyone stuck out their tongu 
was a little tongue in the back, maybe that wa 
rybody tried yelling to see who could make 
d not talk could do almost as well as the 
Then the 


one boy said there 
so they looked further. Then eve 
the most noise. The boy who coul 
others (including the psychiatrist) 
miniature toys on the table 


although he was a little shy. 
and everybody played soldiers with 


boys put the 
boy who would not talk. Next time 


shouting and loud talking, including the 


he talked even more. 
There is practically no limit to the usefulness of such group activity. 


group or social situation rather than detracting from the value of the treat- 
factor of freer and more fertile associations and better ca- 
the opportunity of experiencing the emotions of the other 
and of finding that one's own experiences have social 


The 


ment adds a new 
tharsis as well as 
members of the group 


value for the other children ;chiatrist. 


and for the ps) 


XVI. GROUP TREATMENT IN STAFF 

OR STUDENT CONFERENCES 
apy for children may be used in presen- 
tation before staff conferences and groups of medical students or nurse In 
this method the group of children are chosen for the similarity ol their prob- 
lem, although of course there are individual factors and reactions. The chil- 
dren should be allowed to be present during the discussion. The value ol 


An excellent method of group ther 


7 Karl Bowman in The Psychiatrist Looks at the Child Psychiatrist also discusses the value 


of this technique. 
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such conferences becomes evident when it is realized that d си ee 
turbed children one problem is to relieve the child of an ovens 5 ios 
of his own guilt. One conference on the “Delinquent ud 5 bs 
eight young boys who were sent to us for running away pos ил 
associated stealing. "These boys were charged with delinquency я 1 
dren's court and by implication threatened with reform school. . qe ES 
directed at the staff on the reasons why boys run away from home е d 
with a presentation of each boy, was enlightening to ше bags кке 
Even though they could not be objective about their mm 1 7 А 15 
could appreciate the problems of the other boys, and they оп ‹ s Pil 
lecture what was of value to them. A similar conference on a group : e 
dren with sibling rivalry was of equal value to the children. The rae jw 
said of almost every problem which confronts children. Such tec кү ; va 
of value chiefly in orienting the problem child to his problems, SHE ав 
prepare the children for whatever long time program of training or ps) 
therapy may be planned for them. 


ХУП. CONCLUSIONS 


In a children's ward which is used for the observation and 1 
behavior disturbances, the group psychology is determined by the н тео 
of the children constituting the group and by group phenomena. £ get 
problems such as we find in the Psychiatric Division of Yellevue d the 
often occur in children who are psychotic, have an organic damage o 


д 3 a 5 > children have 
who are congenitally deviate. The majority of the chi 
neurotic behavior 


brain, or 


problems even when they also have m siege ea 
other problems, They are filled with fear and apprehension because of ms 

curity in their family rel 
sions of love from p 
and guilt for the 


ationships with inadequate or unsuitable 1 
arents or parent substitutes. They are filled with je ix 
ir own behavior difficulties ii ising from aggressive impulses, 
sexual impulses, and the need to attain personal satislactions. 


: - | E ; p. а the group 
rkinetic child usually tends to increase the anxiety ol 5 
his open display of age 


The hype "am lefensive 
by ression which demands retaliation and ¢ z is his 
aggression on the part of the group, by his unrestrained sex play, or by his 
frank play for attention. 
crease the anxiety of the 
bizarre behavior 


А E 4 - ar tO in- 
The occasional psychotic child tends further dens 

ip A Р iety anc * 
group by his specific overwhelming anxiety а qa 
н T ў E 5 : Р rientation. . M 
and his difficulties in identification and orientatio 


Я Ё m E ‚ on leaving the 
the children are insec ure and fearful in regard to their future on 8 
hospital. 


From these situations spont 


г Я : ; Е і hich can Бе 
there may be revolts against authority with anxiety and guilt whic 
allayed by individual 


Я IS essenti con- 
and group assurance that the staff is essentially 


: POT ; a result 
aneous group emotional crises arise. As a 
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cerned with the problem of re-establishing the child in the family group 
most suitable for him. Group revolts are best handled in groups. There may 
be group demonstrations organized through mutual feelings of guilt and 
anxiety which are usually directed against some unrestrained or hyperkinetic 
child who like the sacrificial lamb receives the whole burden of the chil- 
dren's guilt, hostility, and hatred, Supervised organizations on the ward simi- 
monitor system or the scout movement very quickly tend to assume 


lar to the 
or group phenomena must be recognized and 


the same role. The tendency f 
gratified; this is best done with group projective activities. 

The staff personnel must understand the psychology of the group and be 
give a free expression of affection and reassurance 
to replace aggression, anxiety, and fear. The routine of the ward activities 
should be based upon the needs of the growing child and the normal biologi- 
cal rhythms of the child and of the environment. Such a routine is of funda- 
mental importance in establishing a normal rhythmic pattern in the disor- 
ganized deviate child. As such it gives the children a sense of security and of 
d it reduces the need for aggressive discipline from 


encouraged to allow and 


personal satisfaction, an 
the staff. 

Some group activities are е 
ion or affection and the 
t projects, the art projects. 
value of supervised pl 


ecially adapted to allow free expression of ag- 


sp 
s. These in- 


gr resolution of emotional complexe 
clude the puppe music, dance, and drama. Many 
others could be devised. The 
ducation as a means of expres 


ay and shop work has long 
ion of aggression and con- 


been recognized in e 
trolled competition. Experiences in the various c 
plishment which are recognized by group standards compensate for or elim- 
inate feelings of inadequacy and guilt. Opportunities for group experiences 
of rhythmic patterns in perceptual-motor, and emotional-social fields are ac- 
complished in part by the music and dance 
and encourages the individual child to find relief from his anxieties and fears 
wing of mutual experiences and by the conviction of social approval 
The group psychology adds a definite quality which may 
ty or fear or to diminish it, depending upon the control 

where it 


ssrooms of personal accom- 


classes. Group expression is freer 


by the sh: 
or understanding. 
tend to increase anxie 
of the situation by the psychi 
progresses more rapidly 


atrist. Intensive individual treatment. 
is indicated. against the background of organized 


group interests and group activities. 


le 


THE USE OF GRAPHIC ART IN PSYCHOTHERAPY' 


НЕ. specific value of artistic expression in its relation to the therapy of 
ИЕ and behavior disturbances of children is the subject of this 
chapter. Art work has been used by other psychiatrists interested in the treat- 
ment of the abnormal child. John Levy (1934) employed art as an adjunct in 
the psychoanalysis of children who for a period, at least, found it easier to 
express themselves in pictures than in words, He used this technique for 
handling material below the level of consciousness 


and as a help in overcom- 
ing resistance, He emphasized that interpretations of the pictures were essen- 
tial and that the child had to develop the technique of verbalizing while he 
was drawing. R. E. Appel also used a drawing technique as an aid in the 
study of personality difficulties in children. He asked the child to draw a 
house, its inhabitants, and their activities. He interpreted the drawings for 
the child freely and dramatized as much as possible to suggest to the child the 
idea of playing a game. He found that this gave an insight into the child's 
personality problems and the background of his personal life and interests. 
Edward Liss called attention to the synthetic value of graphic art as well as to 


Other forms of art, as aids in the technique of psychotherapy. These workers 
each emphasized a specific technical procedure and the importance of ше 
Interpretation. 


In our art projects, we have observed a variety of ways in which the art work 
may be of value 


in relation to psychotherapy. and we are inclined to believe 
in the 


value of every art production without attempting to standardize the 

conditions under which it is produced or always to give interpretations. 
Graphic art is a means of establishing rapport with children who are not 

spontaneously expressive: who have speech or language difficulties. who are 


reluctant to discuss their intimate problems, or who are taciturn or with- 
drawn. 


It is а means of obtaining insight into the child's unconscious life. In his 
drawings a child may unwittingly reveal his fantasies, emotional drives, com- 


Reprinted in part from Bender, Lauretta: Art and Therapy in Mental. Disturbances ol 
Children, Journal of. Nervous and. Mental Disease, 86:219-263, 1037. 
“Since this paper was written (1936) there 


have been a number of other contributions on 
the use of 


graphic art in psychotherapy of children. Many psychotherapists take it for granted 
as an adjunct to their treatment of children. Sce Despert, J. Louise: Technical Approaches 
Used. in the Study and Treatment of Emotional Problems in Children; and Naumburg, Mar 


garei: Studies of the Free Art Expression of Behavior Problem Childien. See also Chapter 1 for 
other references, 
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plexes and conflicts of which he is himself unaware, or for which he has no 
other medium of expression. This knowledge may be used in formulating 
psychotherapy or plans for the child's social readjustment. Often, however, it 
seems that the mere expression of unconscious fantasies is of psychotherapeu- 
tic value, although we realize that there are other workers who insist that the 
acceptance. by the child of the verbal interpretation of the drawing is the 


essential component of the treatment. 

"There appears to be definite evidence that the graphic expression by means 
of acceptable art work of the aggressive impulses in the young child, ana 
ual drives in young adolescents, has definite psychothera- 
ssive pictures 


often, also, of s 
alue. Children who are able to produce vividly aggre 
which are admired and cherished by the art teacher, the psychiatrist, and the 
other children, and for which the child suffers no feelings of guilt, frequently 
as a result exhibit less aggression in their behavior. There are some children 
who seem to be relieved of much sexual tension by being able to produce 
drawings which are at least symbolically sexual. The possibility of stimulating 
n by frankly sexual productions has also 


peutic v 


erotic tensions in groups of childre 
been noted. 

Art classes are in many ways а 
therapy has already been emphasized 
t shows, Group activ ities appear to bee 
nce they are inclined to express 
nce of one 


socializing force, The significance of group 
and will be especially evident in our 
specially valu- 


experience with puppe 
able in children in the latency period si 
ly in groups than individually. The experie 


themselves more free 
aggressive picture 


becomes the experience of all. When one child produces an 
which expresses the fantasies of other children, they all benefit by the ex- 
perience. The relief of most inhibited, inferior-feeling children that they 
cannot draw or paint is readily overcome in the group. The child who has 
produced something of value which he can share with the group or give to his 
psychotherapist or teacher has won for himself social approval. admiration, 
and love. 
is therapeutic value also in the opportunity t 
for motor activity and in the creation and experime 
gardless of their ideational content. We have already seen the experiment 
tendencies in the maturing child in the form principles of play, in sidewalk 
n reproducing all kinds of configurations.” For the 
or schizo- 


There o express the impulses 
ntation with forms re- 
al 


drawings and games, and i 

very young child, the mentally defective, the severely neurotic 

phrenic child who is struggling to understand the world of reality, a pencil- 

paper play with the repetition of the simplest of forms probably gives con- 
to impulses for patterned activity. Experimentation 


siderable satisfaction 
with simple form productions may represent the beginning of integrated 
relief from his compulsion to draw significant 


get some 
the figures daily to 


Billy (see Chapter 6) seemed to 
figures and form his aggressive impulses when he was motivated to draw 


the point of saturation 
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1 1 М Xe n P * hi ren 
activity, A similar function is often served by music and dance in childrei 
who present the more primitive behavior patterns. l 

: ; art pr tions have give sa particu- 
Finally, we have found that our art productions have given usa p $e 
1 5 zr UTE но: oe 
larly valuable clinical record of certain types of behavior difficulties in c 8 
dren, of their progress and, often, of their improvement under psycho— 
therapy. ' ТР 
Brief case histories of five children will be presented to illustrate these 
Various points. 


Eddie was a 12 year old boy when he was brought to us for stealing and 
running away froin home. A careful analysis of the boy's own story showed 
that he did ‘not want and never planned to steal, but whenever he saw 
moncy about the house, or was given money by his mother to make some 
purchase, he had an overwhelming impulse to take the money and run away. 
The impulse was immediately associated with a tight sensation in the left 
side of his body, which grew in intensity if he attempted. to resist ше 
temptation, until it became а severe and unbearable pain which could only 
be relieved by his taking the money, leaving home and wandering about 
the streets until the money 
exhausted, 


was spent for necessary lood and he became 
Then he would return home full of remorse. 

nts were inclined to consider this stor y a rationalization to excuse 
his theft. We however had no reason to doubt the reality of his suffering. 
They attempted to correct him I 
a priest and to live a good 
attempted to fortify him a 


homework with money on 


His pare 


y imbuing him with the ambition to become 
and holy life [ree Irom his temptation, They also 


gainst temptation by leaving him alone to do his 


the table before him. Needless to say, he suffered 
much from these corre 


сике procedures: he also developed a sanctimonious 
attitude, 


The parents insisted that in other 
explained, however, that the 
think that Eddie knew this 


respects the home lile was ideal. J hey 
mother was really a stepmother, but they did not 
although his mother had died when he was 5 years 
old, and there was evidence that he had some memories of his own mother. 
He had been placed in a boarding home 
that she was sick. When his father married the stepmother, Eddie was brought 
home and told that his mother had recov ered. He remembered that his own 
mother had been fatter, but he was told that he remembered his mother when 


B CD " > i ived 
she had been pregnant with his little brother. Actually the mother had live 
six months after the birth of the 


pneumonia, 


when his mother died, and was told 


>r sibli i : ied suddenly ol 
younger sibling, and had died st 


Eddie had a great facility for 
draw pictures by the hour illustr 
lems with the physician (Fig. 
he liked and he drew 
picture ol one ol the 


making pencil sketches. He would sit and 
ating his remarks while he discussed his prob- 
10). First, he was asked to draw anything that 
a picture (Fig. 40a). This appears to be a very realistic 
rooms on the children's ward. All of the details in the 
room are correct. It includes the picture of 


a little patient, Joe, who was being 
treated for a burn on his back, there 


fore he is lying prone, with the covers over 
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him ina tent [ormation; a nurse is standing at the head of the bed. One would 
not think that this was in any way related to the child's unconscious life. 
However, when he was asked to draw a picture of his recollections of his 


Fic. 1a (top). A Scene in the Hospital. by Eddie (pencil). 
aby brother, by Eddie (pencil). 


Fic. 10b (left). Early memory of his mother with his b. 
and brother, by Eddie (pencil). 


Fic, 40c (right). Later memory of his stepmother with himself 


40b), which is almost 


mother before she was ill, he drew the picture (Fig. 
mother manifests 


identical in its general patterning, to the other drawing. The 
in the same position grasping а 
yilar to that of Joe. 

n the boy was asked to draw 
rned 


a marked similarity to the nurse, standing 
baby carriage, and the form of the baby is also sin 
From these two pictures, we observe that whe 


whatever he liked, he used the everyday material of the ward but patte 
it after his earliest and most significant memory. We may say that he sees 
in the routine events of the hospital wards, patterns similar to his earliest 
significant memories. We also learn that he does not remember his mother 
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as pregnant, but as caring for his brother. Later he was asked to draw a picture 
of his "mother" as he first remembered her after she had supposedly re- 
united the family [ollowing her sickness, and he produced the picture seen in 
Fig. 40c. It is clear that this is not the same woman who played a part in his 
earlier memory; this picture really depicts his stepmother. The father was 
persuaded of this when he saw these pictures, and admitted that his first wile 
was a more obese woman than his second. He also was persuaded to tell the 
boy the truth about his mother and his stepmother. 


In a similar way, the boy continued to reveal to the physician and to him- 
self a great deal about his problems, conflicts, and special interests. It became 
evident that his compulsion to steal money or suffer a pain in his left side 
was due to the fceling of loss of his own mother, to doubt concerning his own 
identity, to doubt concerning the sincerity of his father and stepmother, and 
to doubt concerning their identity; all resulting in a compulsive drive to go 
out and seek his mother and settle these problems. After the real identities 
of all members of the family were correctly explaind to him, and alter two 
months’ participation in psychotherapeutic sessions, which included drawing 
with the physician, he returned to his home. He had no real ambition to be- 
come a priest. His best drawings consisted of horse races and his keenest inter- 
€st was in sports which were denicd him at home because he was not trusted 
to leave the house. It was not possible to furnish him with intensive psycho- 
therapy through a clinic which we thought he necded although he had some 
supervision through a social agency. He apparently controlled his stealing 
fairly well until three years later at the ғ 


e of 15, when he appeared in 


children’s court on a charge of petty thievery and was sent to a correctional 
institution. 


| Luther was а bright little Negro boy of 6 years who persistently ran away 
from home. He was the illegitimate child of his mother who probably cared 
more for him than for anyone else in the world. During his early years she 
devoted herself to his care, doing house work during the day to support him. 
Then she married a stepfather for Luther, so that she might stay home. He 
seemed to accept the stepfather fairly well because he now received more 
attention from his mother, but when the first baby came he began running 
away from home. He told a policeman who found him alone on a dock one 
night that his mother did not love him any more because she had a new baby 


that kept her busy. When she became pregnant а second time he ran away 
even more frequently, although at that time the stepfather deserted the 
family. Luther was very homesick in the hospital because his mother could not 
Visit him olten, due to her baby and the advanced stage of her pregnancy. 
One day he painted a picture of his dream in vivid colors (Fig. 41a). Later. 
he also produced the same scene in colored clav. He described the picture as 
a jungle with a snake running alter the mother and the child. He said that 
if the snake catches them it will eat them up. Then it will burst and they will 
be Iree again. He told us that it was really the child that was running away, the 
mother was running after him, and in the end they would be sale together. 
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Fic. 41а. A Dream, by Luther (water coloi). 
X 
N.) 
v / 
\ 


Fic. 41b. The Phantoms and the Wild Man, an illustration 


for a story by Jacob (crayon). 


at the snake is a penetrating phallic symbol.“ 
at the snake may Бе a sym- 
] with a threatening 


It is usually considered th 
however, 
It is really a primitive anima 


Among our children, we have found th 


bol of oral aggression. 
бее Chapter 14 for discussion. of. the meaning of snakes in children's graphic and plastic 


art production. 
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mouth and a large gut or belly. It usually represents the child's primitive con- 
cept of his fear of the threatening parent, either father or mother. In this case 
the snake represented Luther's concept of the stepfather who had threatened 
his happy love life with his mother. 


We kept Luther with us until after the new baby was born, in order to 
help him accept his siblings and to help him to understand how much his 
mother would now need him to help with the babies, especially since his 
stepfather had deserted the home. Because the mother was able to get financial 
aid for her children under supervision Irom a wellare organization, this was a 
reasonable program to offer the boy. 

However the next winter when he was 7 and in the second grade at school 
he was returned because of the persistent running away from home and tru- 
ancy as well. The mother had not been able to cope with two babies and this 
boy. It had also developed that he had not learned to read as rapidly as he 
should have, Psychometric examinations showed that he had an IQ of 119 but 
was a reading disability, We started a program of remedial tutoring and rec- 
ommended foster home care which was arranged through a child placement 
agency. We have frequently observed that children with reading disabilities 
often show Compensatory adeptness in artistic ability to make articulate then 
emotional and social problems. 


Jacob was an 11 year old boy who had a neurotic tic in which he made a 
loud barking noise, which disturbed the other children in school and even the 
other members of his family, so that neither his school nor his home could 
tolerate him any longer, In addition, he had an infantile, unhappy, hostile 
personality, making for conflict with other children as well as with his own 
brothers. Wherever he went, he made himsell unpopular and he soon realized 
that he was unwanted, On the children's ward he was in constant trouble. Hc 
Was a strong and healthy boy, and on the slightest provocation and often 
without apparent cause, he would strike at and abuse other children, none 
of whom he liked: but when hit in retaliation, he would start yelling and 
running to the nearest adult, a woman if possible, complaining that he was 
hurt. He was also hypochondriacal and always had some imaginary ill, for 
which he needed attention. 

He was the second of three boy s. The mother had never wanted her children 
and never loved any of them, but she depreciated this one especially, often in 
his presence stating that she had never had anything but trouble Irom him 
since the day he was born. It bec ame evident that his unhappy personality was 
the result of an effort to obtain some maternal attention and love, and that his 
aggression against all other children was an expression ol his antagonism to- 
ward his two brothers who got what little maternal aflection was available 
in the home. 


Effort to make any psychotherapeutic approach to this boy failed at first. 


Then it was learned that he was attempting to terrorize the children by 


gruesome bedtime stories. He was encouraged to tell these stories to his 
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psychiatrist, with whom he had a good relationship as a substitute for his 
mother. He illustrated these stories with drawings. He was able to provide a 
with illustrative drawings each day. With this procedure, in 
activities and the socializing effect of the 
and his aggressive behavior was 
as not able to arrange to see him, 


/ different story 
conjunction with the usual group 
ward routine, his tic gradually diminished, 


less marked. On days when his psychiatrist w 
his behavior would tend to return to its [ormer pattern. The technique ap- 


ared to be a fairly satisfactory release [or his emotions. 

Figure 41b illustrates Jacob's story of The Phantoms and The Wild Man. 
s were always hastily and crudely drawn. They always expressed 
any color except red to indicate dripping 


pe 


His picture 
an aggressive idea. He never used 
blood. 

Tur PHANTOMS AND THE WILD МАМ? 


“I was walking on the street and met a man. He was running away [rom 
town. He said he wanted to go away from town. He said, ‘I'm the captain.’ I 
brought him on the ship. I told him if he wants to go to the country and 
capture some wild men. He said the only one he should catch is the Thing— 
xt they get shipwrec ked and they find an island and there is 
a shadow. They see this shadow 
s gun and shot at the shadow 
The shadow shot the 
he be- 


the Phantom. Ne 
all kinds of [ruit and everything. They see 
and, One man took out hi 
adow of the shadow. 
and he died. Next the other guy. 
e shoots the lion and sees the 
Phantoms if you shoot them. 
ran away. 


every place on the isl 
and he didn't die. He shot the sh 
captain. The captain was wounded 
Next he meets a lion and h 
AIL lions turn into 
ive no tools to shoot. He 
want to make mysell 


gan to walk away. 
lion turn into a black thing. 
Next he saw the Phantom. He didn't Һа 


Next he saw other phantoms. The good guy he says, 
Ie learned a couple of days hypnotizing and 


and he hypnotized the lion, but the lion 
a broken arm. He made the 
a skeleton—he changed 


a hypnotizer or a magician.” H 
being а magician and a lion came 
didn't go to sleep. He sprang on him and he had 


magician thing and turned him into a phantom, next 


into a lot of things. 

Next day he came to a phai 
died. Next he goes in a cav 
a man that's killing all of us. 
him and they can't find him. They said, 
б They couldn't find him. He stands r 
the head. He sees a snake coming out 
ants to kill him, but the good guy 
here.’ So he killed 


мот and he shot the phantom. The phantom 


and sees a lot of phantoms. They say, Here's 
Ihe next morning he is still in the cave. They 
Let's go back in the 
ight next to 
and kills a 


all search for 
cave; maybe he's still there. 
ind socks them over 
e good guy and v 
s, "Kill the man over t 
He goes out and sees a 
things. Next 


them i 
Phantom. Next he sees th 
at big man and sa 


changes into a gre ; | 
all the men. Next he says, ‘Now to find wild men.’ 
couple of wild men. He sees a big one. The big one he gets the 

[ money and that's the end.“ 


they want to make a lot o 
impromptu. 


* Shorthand transcription as Jacob told the story 
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This may appear to be a very confused story in which everyone is ara 
But it is really a very significant recitation, and completely explains on 
problems. The story may be interpreted as a fantasy in which Jacob retris 
to his mother's womb, of the happiness which such a life affords, where he is 
able to kill all his mother’s unborn children, including his two brothers. The 
story begins with Jacob as the hero, and he us 
but soon he changes and refers to the hero as the 


the personal pronoun "I. 


good guy" in the third per- 
son. He goes to the island to seek happiness and kills all the shadows and oe 
shadows of shadows, and phantoms, and animals, and wild men. There is j 
snake in his story, too, which is probably the symbol of both his таче 
father and his aggressively abusive and rejecting mother. He is then Бот й 
again, big and strong, and is able to kill all the men who oppose him. Finally. 
he is a successful business man. 


The value of therapeutic measures of this kind lies in the actual N 
of his aggre d lie 
lationship with the psychiatrist, in the interpretation which is given ae ^ 
boy, and in the socializing factors implicit in the group activities of the chil- 
dren's ward, 


ive tendencies, fantasies and conflicts, in the transference re- 


The picture shows a phantom Killing the captain. The captain must be 
Jacob, as he lives in this world without adequate protection from his mother 
and who is constantly threatened by his brothers. ; 

Actually while Jacob was in the hospital. his mother deserted the — 
Arrangements were made to place all three boys in an institution for а 
boys where Jacob was able to get psychotherapy. He got along well enun 
and volunteered in the marines in World War II. However while on active 
duty there was evident anxiety and a return of his tic which led to A € 
psychiatric discharge. Jacob came back to us, at that time, asking if aon » 
get any treatment that would make it possible for him to return to military 
service. He was referred to 


"iu А able to re-enlist. 
a clinic for treatment but was not able to re-c 


А a Sale ild. 
Morris was a 10 year old boy. When he came to us he was a pathetic ch 


15 В 2 à : ade them feeble 
al condition especially in his legs which made them 


Е > ien it was said that at 
and produced chorea-like movements. Before admission it was said t 
times the movements we 


occasion they 


He had a neurologic 


re so severe that he had to be carried about, and on 
became so intense that they were thought to be ae m 
This diagnosis semed reasonable especially since his mother had epilepsy эз 
an institution for epileptic patients. Morris had been. 
living in an orphan home which was thought to be inadequate to care н 
а boy with such difficult problems. Morris had had some very unhappy ех- 
periences. Even before his mother 
often become 


was being cared for in 


A ЇЇ 
had been separated from him, she woulc 


А в * тї ith a 
psychotic and at such time she would chase Morris witl 


Ез : м "e any and 
knife and threaten to cut off his lect, saving his feet were not any good 


" М ы М 1187 | hid 
were making him have fits like hers. He told us that on one occasion he 


under the bed just in time to avoid losing his feet. 
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When he came to the hospital his legs were weak, clumsy, and awkward. 
‘There was definite evidence of a slight choreiform disability and poor muscu- 
lar development, especially in the left leg. There was however never any indi- 
cation of epilepsy. Morris was very self-conscious of his disability and tried to 


conceal it by clowning. He tried to play the role ol Charlie Chaplin, But 


Fic. 42a (lop). Joe Palooka. by Morris (crayon). 


Vic, 42b (bottom). Tight Rope Walker, by Morris (pencil and water color). 


among the children he felt very inferior and could not compete in their active 

Е o 4 

play and fights. | | К now 
When asked to draw pictures of a man, he drew a one-legg Lin 
шеа it Joe Palooka (Fig. 42a) When he was given the miniature tovs which 

Ca 0 » Fa a . tad). 1 1 | ; 

we used lon psy chotherapeutic work, he always had his soldiers riding to battle 

in pawa because he said thev did not want to walk. During the weeks that 
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he spent with us he was given active orthopedic treatment and physiotherapy 
for his legs, psychotherapy by play technique, as well as group work in the 
art class. We could follow the progress of his improvement in his art work. 
Soon his men had two legs instead of one, although at first they were still 
always riding in carts. Later, they were walking on the ground, and soon they 
were climbing ladders. Finally when Morris was ready for discharge we got the 
picture (Fig. 43b) where a man is walking a tight rope between two buildings. 
When Morris left he was not secure on his feet and in his ability to compete 
with other boys in active play. He was placed in а boarding home and arrange- 
ments were made for further orthopedic care and psychotherapy which uti- 
lized his ability to express himself in art. He joined a boys’ club where he 
participated in an art class and a class in jujitsu. His physical condition, por 
ture and gait improved steadily. At 15 he returned to the home of his father 5 
family, together with his father, while his mother was still in the institution. 
With his growing motor coordination and interest in sports he developed 
good social success despite his limited intellectual endowment. 


Marty was a 6 year old boy who was referred to us because ol his very dis- 
turbed and autistic and regressed behavior. As he showed all of the typical 
features of a schizophrenic child as described by Howard W., Potter," we 
considered him to be a case of childhood schizophrenia. When he was first 


brought to the children's ward, he was almost completely out of contact with 
the world of re 


ашу. He was mute, resistive, inattentive to what was going on 
about him, 


unconcerned about other children or even about his own physical 
needs. He would not keep his clothes on and had to be spoon led against 
great resistance. 

He had not always been an abnormal child but had developed. normally 
until 1 years of age. He had shown a change in his behavior associated some- 
what unclearly with minor episodes which seemed to have frightened him. 
For example, he had dropped a roll of toilet paper in the toilet causing it to 
choke and run over, and his mother screamed at him. On another occasion he 
was slapped bya neighbor for slamming a door. i 

When Marty first spoke on the ward, his speech was incoherent and bizarre. 
Thus he might say, 


“The blood is coming from the red eyes of a fish." Out 
treatment o 


l this boy included the usual socializing activities of the grou} 
projects of the ward, attempts to utilize flecting contacts with several members 


Я 2 : SCV 6 
of the stall. and efforts to bring out the normal aggressive tendency of the 
year old by encourag 


ing him to play the role of a cowboy. We furnished him 
with a cowboy suit and gun. 


Marty's drawings, only a few of which are shown, record his improvement 
under therapy. His 


А + =: " > discussion 
gestalt drawings are seen in Fig. 15 and the discussiot 


of them is in the accompanying text. His first drawings, which are not 


In 1939 the diagnosis of childhood schizophrenia was not frequently made. Marty was onc 


of the first of our subsequently extensive series of cases of childhood schizophrenia. Howard 


Potter's criteria for the diagnosis of childhood schizophrenia were published in 1931 and 


were used. in the diagnostic evaluation of this boy 
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Marty. at ages 6-4 (top. 


left). 6-7 (top. right), 6-10 (center, 


9-11 (bottom, left). 154 (bottom. right). 


ngs of a man. by 
7-6 (center, right). 


left), 


Еш. 43 (a-f). Drawi 
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reproduced, represented the simplest, most primitive scribble AE aud 
terizes drawing activities of 1 and 2 year old children, But even they may 
have been of value to him as a motor activity which produced a creation 
which had some hint of a world of reality which he tended to lose hold of so 
readily. NN 

Fig. 43a shows his first recognizable picture of a man. but it also re 
veals the bizarre dissociations which characterize schizophrenia. The mouth 
is not in the head, but where the stomach should be. This is very primitive 
production and was drawn about a month after he entered the hospital. 
Three months later, after the cowboy treatment had been started, he began 
to draw the pictures which characterized a considerable period al his 1 
ment, Fig. 43b shows a cowboy with a smoking eun in his hand, The gem 
that held the gun was always emphasized and the smoke coiled around thc 
background. Three months later 
emotional problems in his life 
pretative purposes during a pe 


‚ he was able to draw pictures ol significant 
which were used by his psychiatrist for inter- 
riod of active psychotherapy. 

г of cowboys and Indians. The Indians are 
enemies of the cowboys, their eyes are usually shut because they are HS , 
They represent his father, [or whom he began to express an open eur ep 
It is to be remarked that Marty's illness began at the period when the oec | 
pus complex is most significant in the emotional development of the boy. М : 
toilet which figured in one of his early infantile frights. A deac 
ing thrown down the toilet to be flushed away. Subsequently 2» 
Was possible to discharge the boy to his home and readmit him to public 


School, although it was still evident that he was not a normal boy. 
А year after his 
By the ( 


Figure 43c shows a numbe 


also see the 
Indian is be 


1881 š icture in Fie. 43d. 
admission to the hospital he drew the picture in Fig 
roodenough score 


T rerage for z of 7 years. We 
this is better than average for a boy of 7 yc 
Were surprised th 


А T, it resc ed one 
at he called the animal an elephant. To us, it resembl 


i : | ў saw while he was in 
of the alligators in the PUppet shows which Marty often saw while he 
the hospital, and Which te 


à E А dor Tas d be 
rrorized him for a long time belore he coul 
persuaded that the 


alligator was not real and would not devour him. To us. 
the picture signified Marty 
real alligator, But even 
appear to him quite 
tends to resemble his 
position. 3 

When Marty was 10 years old we arranged to have him return to the hos- 
pital for metrazol shock tre 
clearly resembles the one 


himself who has conquered his fear ol the un- 
in this picture Marty indicated. that things DE nos 
as they did to us. It will be noted that his "elephant 
carliest drawings of a man exc ept that it is in a pronc 


atment. His drawing of a man, Fig. 13e, lower left. 
he drew at 7 years, This man is standing on the 
carth near a tree, but he has a shadow of himself behind him which may iri 
Бем something of the way Marty felt. The only details of the clothing are the 
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pockets, although at 7 years there had been elaborate details to indicate a 
cowboy suit. At this time his Stanford-Binet test gave him an IQ of 92. 


After the metrazol shock treatment, Marty was somewhat more responsive 
and active and related better to reality. He continued with his school work 
until he graduated from high school at 19. He was a slow, shy, withdrawn boy 
whose school work was mediocre. The school authorities considered him dull 
and a day dreamer. He was protected throughout his boyhood by his sister 
two years his senior. The two of them visited the hospital or clinic at frequent 
intervals in Marty's interest. His thought content seemed largely dominated 
by his sister. When he was 15, his psychometric scoring was 79 on the Bellevue- 
Wechsler test with a great deal of variability in test responses. He was in the 


2nd term ol high school. 
At this time his drawing of a man shows anxiety and a rigid posture. The 


hands are deeply buried in the pockets. The great effort at control is shown 


here as it was in the gestalt drawings (Fig. 15d). 
On one of his visits his sister, who was then 17, accompanied him. She 
showed grimacing, was anxious, and expt ssed ideas of mystic powers 
whereby she could understand and care for Marty and his sex life. She had 


become schizophrenic hersclf, although as a child she had never shown any 


of the schizophrenic features which Marty 
ized and received shock treatment but at 
disturbed. Marty was living at home and earning a Í 
although he still showed many childhood schizophrenic fe 
ing on the longitudinal axis, manneristic motility, emotional inadequacy, 
marked dependency on his mother, and an immature handling of his sexual 


had. She was subsequently hospital- 

23 years of age was still seriously 
air living as a salesman 
atures such as whirl- 


problems. 
This review of several case histories has been presented to indicate different 
ways in which graphic art productions of children may be adapted to psycho- 
therapy. 


Art is of course only one of many adjuncts which may be utilized in psycho- 
There 


therapy of children, but in some instances it is a very valuable means. 
are many ways in which it may be useful to the child who is struggling with 
emotional problems. These include the motor impulse to activity. producing 
a realistic creation with a pattern which is appropriate for the level of matu- 
‘ation of the child; the opportunity to express instinctual impulses, such as 


and sexual drives, in the form of artistic productions which are ac- 


aggressive 
wants approval: 


ceptable to the group, and admired by those from whom he 


the group experience of observing other children drawing similar pictures О! 


some picture which the individual child might not have the ability or 19 95 
age to draw: the production of drawings which reveal the fantasies and un- 
mself, but to his psychiatrist who 


conscious life of the child, not only to hi 
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may thereby be guided in the psychotherapeutic program and in suitable 
situations may offer interpretations to the child.* 

It ds of interest in this connection that Harry В. Lee has stated that the creative work 
of artists is а self-discovered psychotherapeutic procedure which makes it possible that the 
particular kind of personality of the artist may “convalesce from а neurotic depression brought 
on by the effects of having hated too much,“ or that “various esthetic states of mind occur 
in particular kinds of personalities in order to relieve acute psychological emergencies duc to 
the activation of destructive rage which is not being efficiently repressed.” 


~ 14 


CLAY MODELING AS A PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUE 
IN CHILD PSYCHIATRY’ 


More investigations into the creative ability of children have empha- 
sized their graphic accomplishments, and indeed so far in this book we 

use of the graphic arts as projective 
t investigations of the child's manip- 
a the German literature. Otto 
ant work and reviewed the 


rested ourselves largely in the 
hild psychiatry. Significan 
c materials may be found i1 
ful analysis of his own import 


have inte 
techniques in c 
ulation with plasti 
Krautter made a care 
work of his predecessor 
alogies in the matur: are found in comparing 
1 in plastic and other media. Important differen- 
to significant differences in the me- 
es play. Some insight is also 
are of impor- 


tion processes 


Interesting an 
the art expression of childrer 
evident which are due 
ation process 
eative processes which 
ior problems in children. 
who preceded him tended to emphasize 
normal maturing child. Da 
s have used plastic mate 
present study will in- 


tiations become 
1 which the child's matur 


psychogenesis of the cr 
and treatment of behav 


dium upot 
gained into the | 
tance in the study 

Otto Krautter and those 
jective side of the creative 
M. Levy and J. Louise Desper 
al proble 


the ob- 
functions in the avid 
t in their technique 
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findings and our ¢ 
child. Special c 
nting the 
and therapy. 

c cycle. al- 
ers have 


rial 


»wn observations re- 


as approaches to emotion 
onsiderations have 


vestigate the correlation between these 
garding the personality development of the 
and social problems prese 
ard for observation 
hin its own specifi 
m. Krautter and otl 
J with the graphi 
However. 
cted at 
[ his 
arise 


been given to emotional mselves in those 
children who came to the childre 
s takes place wit 
en the 


n'sw 


Each maturation proce 
re are close correlations еге 
ation cycles as сотратес 
a much quicker one. 
activity dire 
n expression о 
stimuli which 
r calls this first 


though the 
c matu- 


shown that the plastic matur: 
orter and therefore 


ration cycle is a much sl 
heer love of motor 


it is initiated by the s 
The child's treatment of the material is a 
and a reaction to sensory and tactile 
tic field. Krautte 


like drawing. 
the material. 
drive for motility, 
notor than from the op 
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the kneading period which corresponds to the scribbling stage in drawing. 
There is no intention as yet to copy or to create a form. It is an exploration 
of the external world by rhythmic activity out of which patterns are built. 
We have shown* that these same form principles occur in the play activities 
of children. Any form that a child has made himself may be called a “man,” a 
"tree," a "mother," a "baby," and so on. It is not nece 


ary that there exists 
à resemblance between the form and the interpretation given to it, as long as 
the form can carry out the role it has been given by the child. These crea- 
tions, unintentionally made, therefore become carriers of a meaning. 

Aside from the quicker maturation cycles, plastic material offers other 
advantages. Plasticine, a nonhardening clay that has been used by most of 
the other investigators as well as by ourselves and by schools and nurseries 
all over the world, lends itself especially well to the repetitive aggressive de- 
structive type of behavior which, as studies on aggressiveness in children have 
shown,' seems to characterize the normal development in children both in 
their play activities and in their verbalizations. Similar principles which take 
place in the sensory motor patterns have been demonstrated in the study of 
sidewalk drawings and games of children, Our experiences with children’s re- 
actions to puppet shows reveal related principles in the emotional patterns. 

Technically, plasticine is easier for the child to handle. Instead of holding 
one medium such as a pencil or crayon in one hand and using it on the sec- 
ond medium such as paper. the child in plastic work manipulates the me- 
dium directly with both hands, Such handling is based on correlated mo- 
tility patterns of both hands adapted to the material. The motility problems 
seem to be similar to the grasping reflex of the newborn. Furthermore the 
child can experiment with three dimensional patterns and depth without 
technical difficulties.® 

Otto Krautter's observations, which are substantiated by our own inde- 
pendent investigations, show that the next higher stage is a more integrated 


уе. 


rhythmic rolling which replaces the non-specific treatment of the first s 
Ihe rolled cylinder appears to be the "gestaltungselement" in creative plas- 
tic work. It is comparable to the loop. whorl or circle which form the primi- 
uve units of the visual motor gestalten made with pencil and paper. oth 


arise from motor drives and motor functions in relation to the medium 


offered. "Together with the creation of primitive geometrical forms the child 


‘See Chapter 2. 


‘Bender, Lauretta and Schilder, Paul: Studies in Aggressiveness: Aggressiveness in Children, 
1936. т 


“We have further encouraged the third dimensional activity by giving the child, together 


with the plasticine, а wooden implement or "armature" such as sculptors use in modeling 
figures or heads. This follows from the fact that our plastic activities were an outgrowth of our 
puppet activities. In an effort to teach our children the tec hnique of puppet making. armatures 
and plasticine were given them as one stage of making puppet heads. 
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begins his first attempts in object representation. At this point there appears 
ated form and the child's concepts. The plas- 


a resemblance between the cre 
nger a mere symbol but the representa- 


tic creative work of the child is no lo 
tion of a real object. 

With the appearance of representati 
attached to the creation by the child. By the attaching of emotional values. 
the fantasy life of the child enters into his plastic creative activities. The 
child’s plastic work becomes a means of expression and crystallization of his 
fantasy life. This is one of the reasons why plastic work is so valuable in the 
observation and treatment of behavior problems in children. It gives us a 


of investigating the fantasy life of the child and at the same time en- 
and bring to conscious levels his own 


ve interpretation, emotional values are 


means 
ables the child to clarify more freely 
emphasizes that the 
ovements which finally le 
sis of the process further by showing 
ative work is also an expression of 
ation into the world of re- 
material with which to 
olve many 


fantasies, Krautter plastic creative work of the child be- 
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2. Form reprodu 
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and conceptual 
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as we have been able to observe it, 
stages: 1. Form as produced by motor impulses. 
in imitation of other children. 3. Form which is projecte 
body and its manifold sensory 
ion of fantasy. and of emotion 


ced as seen 
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experiences. 1. Form as an ехрге 
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sure upon the material produces changes in form which might lead to a 
different interpretation by the child. In other words, a child may start out 
with one intention and change it a number of times before the creation is 
completed. To illustrate, the following observations were made ol a 7 year 
old boy whose first creation in clay was a revolver. After considerable "shoot- 
ing" he discovered that the rectangular shape of his creation also resembled 
the handle that flushes the toilet. He immediately remodeled the gun into a 
toilet. No interpretations should be made of any forms created by a child 
until the child has told the story which completes his work. Often we find 
that the plastic creation is only a picture segment (“Bildausschnitt”) brought 
to a real, visible, and tangible level. 

The first stage of nonspecific treatment of clay was observed in our nursery 
group, which is composed of children from 2 to 5 years of age, and also of 
older children who are mentally retarded, emotionally blocked or otherwise 
handicapped so that they cannot make the necessary motor, intellectual, emo- 
tional or social adjustments of the school child. Their approach to plastic ma- 
terial is that of an experimental investigation. They examine the plasticine 


by looking at it, smelling it, poking and hitting it, by putting it into their 
mouths, trying to chew and swallow it. They may drop it on the floor, throw 
it away or merely watch the other children. One or two children will take 
the armature stems and begin to hit the plastic material. Soon the others 
Su follow. First each child will hit the clay in some kind of rhythm charac- 
teristic of his motor pattern. Before long, several children will coordinate 
their individual rhythms into one steady group beat. While this is going on, 
пем discoveries are being made. Because of the repeated hitting. the plasti- 
RAE lumps will take on a flat shape. One child will suddenly stop and ex- 
claim, “Look what I made! I made a cake!" These activities are repeated over 
and over again, Once the children have released their undiflerentiated motor 
s, they soon become interested in the plastic material itsell. They take it 
apart and put it together again. Other children may push holes into the plas- 
ucine or even use their fir 
forms and shapes are 
“cake.” A polymorphous lump of clay with a little piece protruding from it 
is identified as a mouse, 


drive 


Agernails or teeth to make indentations. Various 
thus made. A flat piece ol plasticine will be called a 


The children are happy about their discoveries. They show them around 
and enjoy having their creations admired by the group. On one occasion, a 
6 year old girl attached a piece of clay to one end of the armature stem. On 
top of this, she put another piece of plasticine in the form ol a rolled cylin- 
der. She called her creation a "baby." She showed it to a 3 year old boy and 
said, "You can't hit my baby.” No sooner had she said this when the boy 
took his armature stem and began to hit her baby. Instead of being angry oi 


'pset. the girl laughed and screamed with joy whenever the boy touched o1 
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hit the clay baby. After it was completely destroyed, she made another one 
and this play activity was repeated over and over again. 
specially interesting in this instance because 
this little girl was on the observation ward together with her 18 month old 
brother. The two children were rejected by their mother and showed clear 
scant bit of maternal affection that the mother 


The social implications are ¢ 


signs of sibling rivalry for the 
had to share between them. 

At this stage we notice also the 
been emphasized previously. It seems that the children are never satisfied 
with the specific amount of plasticine given to them, and try to get as much 
from the other children. Althou 
activities, they do not as yet work in 
activity has been observed 


possessive nature of the child which has 


as possible gh they are working alongside ol 
each other anc 
"This non-social stage of community 
and discussed by Charlotte Buehler, Jean Piaget, and Susan Isaacs 

cylinder formation by rhythmic movements and object repre- 
Snakes and Fish" (Fig. 44a), and 
44b). Stanley's picture shows a 
an upright position. The rest 
called mice; the loops 
alled a fish. 


observing each other's 


social groups. 


The stage of 


sentation are shown in 5 year old Stanley 
8 year old Barbara's Chinese Town" (Fig. 
number of rolled cylinders of which two are in 
ol them are bent into loops. Two upright pieces are 
one irregularly shaped piece of clay is € 
ngs, both forms being de- 
becomes a bridge 


are called. snakes and 
Barbara’s creation shows 
rivatives of the rolled cylinder 
in Barbara's creation, What both pictures have 
sent some kind of fears. Stanley is afraid of sna 
might kill and eat his parents. Barba loops and rings represe 
| was connected with fears in her fantasy life. 

ar old girl, gave the following story to h 


a number of loops and rii 
< What Stanley calls a snake 
in common is that they repre- 
kes and fish because they 
nt a Chinese 


town whicl 

Marion, an 8 ye 
(Fig. dd): 

“This shows three worms 
s bad to touch the 
> Marion was mentally retar 
ility. In her modeling she a 
and cylinders were the 
integrated into à well 


er plastic creation 


and stones. The stones are to hit the kids that 
worms because they bite you. If they 
ded, emotionally blocked 
Iso showed the develop- 
results of 


touch the worms. It’ 
bite, you'll get killed.” 
and awkward in her mot 
ager child. Her discs 
s. Nevertheless they were 
r limited social adjustment 
all of her behavior 


mental stage of a youl 
her limited motility function 
d story ol aggression which because of he 


expresse 
his difficult world, as 


were her only means of contact in t 
suggested. 
The stage of preoccupation dy image and 
1 of the body is we 
maturation test by 
1 body image problei 
c development of the 
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and investig 
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ns by Karen Machover. All 
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Fig 


Va (lop. lefty. Snakes and Fish, by 
Stanley 
Fic. Wb (center, le 
Barbara 
lic. 


ft). Chinese Town, by 


He (bottom, left). Casper and the 
Snake. by Abram, 


Tr AA 


Fic. 44. Photographs of clay modeling. 


Fic. 44d. (op. sight). worms and 
Stones. by Marion. А 

Fic. He (bottom.centei). Мап. by Ellery. 

Fic. Wf (bottom, right). Ladder, by 
Michael. 
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means of investigating the child's own body model have not however been 
fully realized. A child with a deformity of the body will for example usually 
express it in his drawings of a man. The actual processes of producing a 
human form in plastic material has been outlined by Krautter. 

Abram, a retarded 6 year old boy, produced a very primitive model of a 
man (Fig. Hc). His creation resembled what Krautter calls "Kopffuessler"; 
there is no body and the arms and legs protrude from the head. The signifi- 
cance of the snake in his production and his story about it will be discussed 
below. 

Ellery, a defective 
a man (Fig. Ade) althot 
find that our defective children de 
portant. details. Similar findings in th 
Goodenough test for defective children have been described by J. Israelite, 
Dorothy T. Spoerl, and E. W. McElwee. 

It need not necessarily be the human body as 
Functions of the body are experime 
chael, a retarded 7 year old boy, wh 
He was very weak and phy 


12 year old girl, made a very primitive plastic figure of 
igh details of a decorative nature were added. We often 
corate their finished products with unim- 
e graphic drawings of a man in the 


a whole with which the child 
nted with as well, as shown 
o suffered from pro- 
cally 


experiments. 
in the creation of Mi 


ve muscular. dystrophy (Fig. 410). 
he plasticine into small pieces for him. 


these small pieces against 
d. He called his creation 
“rungs” imitating 


gr 
handicapped. We had to break up t 
same. He would place 
ntire stem was covere 
and down the 
activity which he was 
ain in his 


His creations were always the 
the armature stem until the e 
a "ladder." He used to run his fingers up 
In other words, a physical 


the movement of climbing. 
nced over and over ag 


unable to carry out any longer was experie 
clay work. 

Most young children are interested especially in the genital and anal re- 
body. Plastic material seems to lend itself very well to this type 
e reproduced in actual re- 
rial may satisfy the 
sembles. 


gions of the 
of investigation, first because these regions can b 
second, unconsciously, plastic mate 
play with faeces which plasticine re 
me become a serious 


semblance to nature; 
child's early repressed desires to 
gations from time to ti 


As a matter of fact, these investi; 
child will start it. His creation will soon be imi- 


children until actual orgies of all types ol 
the children are not controlled in some 


problem in clay class. One 
ed by the other 


tated and excell 
sion il 


Npre 


perversion may find е 
way. 

Figs. 45a, b. and c show 
10 and 11 ycars of age. The pic 
feet and no arms. The child's preocc 
gions is expressed by the attachment о 


of the neck to the hips. 
and removed them. 


the independent creations of three boys of 6. 


ture of the first man shows a small head, small 
upation with the anal and genital re- 
fa very large penis and an anus which 
reac ў After finishing his creation he 
reaches from the nape After finishing his cre tion 
In this repetition 


put small pieces of clay into the anus 


Fic. 45. Photographs of clay modeling 


g. 
Fic. 45a (lop, left). Man, by Walter. Fic. 15e reenter). Community Toilet, by 
Fic. 45b (center, left). Man, by Billy. Peter. 

Fig. 


15c (bottom, left). Man, by Oscar. 


Fic. 45d (lop, right). Three ‘Toilets, by 
Gordon 


I 15{ (center, right). Community 
Voilet, by Peter, 

Fic. 45g (bottom, right). Banana Tree. 
by Barbara. 
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mination. The 


he was (п n ү ayl ET X ri i i 
s probably playfully re-experiencing the process of eli 
ggerated nose 


outstanding characteristics in the second creation are an exa 


and a large penis. 

We often find that experimentations with body parts are not limited to 
the genital and anal regions alone. In this case it is also the nose which un- 
rows a man with a penis. Around 


dergoes some changes. The third creation sl 
| to him was another way of ex- 


the penis this boy placed six testicles whicl 
perimenting. 

Figs. 154, e. and f show 
toilets and the proper body posture 


elimination. One 614 year old boy was very careful in att 
1, without this raised cover one cannot 


to the toilet because, as he explainec 
Whereas this boy made an individual toilet for every 
4 year old boy experimented further by creating 
toilet. He made five holes in a piece of plasticine and at- 
rs to these holes, calling them "father, mother, two 
of these human figures were slightly 
"they turned their heads away while 
llent combination of curiosity 
of elimination to which 
communal activities 


the experimentation two 7 year old boys with 
) 
one should maintain in the process of 


aching a raised cover 


sit down properly. 
member of the family, the 5y 
a “community” 
tached five rolled cylinde 
sisters and a baby.” The top ends 
twisted because, using his own words, 
they sit down there.” We find here an exce 
al region which embraces the necessity 
ntation of proper body posture, 


towards the an 
is added an experime 
and ideologies. 

An 8 year old girl showed her preoccupation with sex matters in a more 
symbolic way. She made a house with a clay ball on the inside (Fig. 459), She 
d that the house belonged to a lady and the ball to a boy. Next to the 
a tree and a horse-shoe. She said: 

t it lost its shoe. The hors 
The horse belongs to à 


claime 
house, she made a banan 

“The horse was running so fi 
ing something. 


ist tha e was scared 
I think it is a ghost. 
s the bananas. It’s her tree.” 

als with more specific emo- 


because it is see 
man. The lady in the house take 

‘The next series of cases under d 
tional and social problems. 

A 6 year old boy was sent to us b 
His mother had deserted him shortly after his bir 
in an orphanage. When the father re 
lowever, he failed to adjust. 
a number of small and large clay 
about his creation, he told 


iscussion de 


nduct behavior 
th and the boy 
married, Eddie 


ecause he presented a со 


problem. 
had spent most of his life 
was taken back into the family. I 

His plastic creation (Fig. 40a) shows 
n upright positions. When questioned ‹ i 
arc supposed to be mothers and children. The large piece of 


the good mother. We are certain that this boy 
› his poorly r amily life. Interest 


lumps ir 
us that they 
plasticine on top of the stem is 
was trying to express his problem ‹ 
ingly enough, no fathers were included. 

A most instructive case, because it shows sever 
was that of John. 9 years old. John had bee 


egulated Г. 


al stages of emotional evolu- 
n exposed to all sorts of 


tion, 


Fic. 46. Photographs of clay modeling. 
‚Ма (lop, left). Mother and Children, by Edward W. 
- 46b (center, left). Father and Son, by John W. 
- 46c (top, right). House, by John W. 
16d (bottom, left). Cemetery, by Jack W. 
‚ 16e (bottom, right). Lovers Near a Tree, by Isabelle W. 
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sexual scenes, not only between his parents but also intimate scenes between 
his mother and other men. When placed with a home-placing agency he did 
not seem to understand how to adjust to parent substitutes or to other chil- 
dren. On the ward he was hard to care for in the group. His behavior towards 
the other children consisted either in repeated attempts to see their genitals 
sion. He swore and in general used foul language with 


or in aimless aggre 
many sexual implications. He was given extensive individual therapy, partly 
to keep him from disturbing the other children. 

John's first creation in plastic work was a human figure with an attached 
penis. With a small piece of cloth he covered the penis and said, "This is my 
mother with bloomers on." Next to the "mother" he placed a "father" also 
with a penis. He drew pictures of his parents, each with a penis. When we 
gave him puppets to play with instead of handling them like the rest of the 
"father doll" on top of the "mother doll," 


children, he put what he called the “f 
both puppets facing each other. John would then pretend that he was asleep. 


Suddenly he would wake up, spank both dolls, saying, "You dirty dogs! What 
He would then deposit both puppets into a wastepaper 
Il the examiner that both were in the toilet, urinating 
re repeated over and over again in many 


are you doing again?" 
basket and gleefully te 
at each other, These activities we 
similar patterns. - 
After a few weeks these activities stopped. John would become very 1rri- 
tated and abusive if anyone mentioned the word “mother.” His next cycle 
of experimentation dealt primarily with aggression. He would make one man 
after another. These men were always carrying large guns. After a duration 
of two weeks John entered into the third stage of changing behavior. He be- 
fathers. Next to these fathers John would place little boys (Fig. 
iin his arms; the other shows à 
avior towards 


and ag- 


gan to make ! 
46b). One picture 
father playing “piggy-b 
his various clay, paper and puppe 
about the 
another excuse for his father's f. 
on business, or had 


shows a father holding a sor 
ack" with his son. Whereas John's beh 
t mothers had been very abusive 
gressive, he now would speak father in most affectionate terms. 
ting day he would find ailure to 
ather was sick, or had to go away 


Every vis 
visit him. Either his f 
been in an automobile smash-up, and so on. 


egan to build houses and showed no signs of 


such creations. His 
uld pro- 


A month or so later, John b 
He produced more than fifteen of 


sexual preoccupation. 
A second armature base wo 


houses always looked more or less alike. | 
vide a roof, Pieces of cloth constituted the walls. The occupants of these 
houses were always Casper, the hero of our puppet shows, and Casper's mother 
and his father. Interestingly enough, Casper's mother would always occupy 
yer either would be sleeping or eating. The father 
amily set-up. While John experimented with 
at change. He would revert to 
is formerly his behavior 


the center of the room. Caspe 
would play a minor role in the f: 


his verbalization underwent a gre 


clay houses, 
“baby-talk.” Wheres 


infantile behaviorism and talk 


Fic. 47. Photographs of Clay Modeling. 
3. 47a (top, left). Jungles and Animals, by May. 
„ 47b (center, left). Snakes and Wagon Wheel, by Amelia. 
>. Vic (bottom, left). Snakes Punishing a Crime, by Lambert. 
7d (top, right). Snakes Biting a Man, by Louis. 
Fic. 17е (center, right). Man Killing a Snake, by Raymond. 
Fic. 47f (bottom, right). Lady Snake Charmer, by Thomas. 
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had been quite boisterous, he now showed signs of insecurity and fears of 
annihilation which clearly manifested themselves in his reactions to the pup- 
pet shows. Instead of speaking in terms of the puppets, he himself became 
the central figure of the show. He would tell us that a bad man was going to 
kill him, that the giant would carry him away, that the witch would destroy 
him or that a dog would eat him up. This stage very clearly shows how inse- 
cure and bewildered John felt in connection with his own home situation 
and the task of making the readjustment which lay ahead of him. His clay 
work, together with his verbalizations, made it comparatively easy to apply 
proper psychotherapy. 

The next case is that of Jack, an 11 year old boy who had difficulties in 
adjusting in the family. Jack was a middle one of nine siblings of domineer- 
ing and unaffectionate parents. He held his father responsible for the large 
family and openly resented and hated his brothers and sisters. He would steal 
and get into street brawls for which his father would become very abusive 
towards him, beating him severely. He, as well as others of his siblings, were 
long known to school authorities and other social agencies for their asocial, 
aggressive behavior. On the ward, Jack would invariably come to blows with 
the other children and also break down in tears at very slight provocations. 

His plastic creation (Fig, 46d) shows a cemetery with a tombstone in front 
of which stand Casper, his mother, and a sibling. This sibling belongs to Cas- 
per's step-father. From the story Jack told us, we learned that Casper's good 
father is buried there. Casper has a step-father but he is not as good to him as 
his real father was. When Casper was small, his real father played with him. 
gave him money and took him out for good times. The step-father, however, 
is very crucl to Casper. Later on in the story, the step-father is killed by a 
Japanese for apparently no good reason. His crcation might indicate that this 
boy is attempting to solve the problem of a large family of unhappy children, 
and fantasies his father as a good father with only one child. The step-father 
represents Jack's relationship to his real father. 

Problems arising during adolescence are also well represented in creative 
plastic work. A 13 year old girl, Isabelle, made a creation (Fig. 46e) showing 
a girl sleeping beneath a tree. Her lover stands nearby with outstretched 
arms. The girl dreams that the boy is asking her to marry him. When she 
awakens, the boy immediately proposes and "they lived happily ever after." 
Apparently, this girl had accepted her feminine role in life. 

We cared for a 14 year old girl, May, who came to us with a history of 
severe premenstrual cramps. Because of inadequate enlightenment, men- 
struation came to her as a physical and mental shock, As a consequence, she 
ran away from home. When she came to us she was in a bewildered, hysteri- 
cal state with many fantasies expressing her anxiety. In clay class she created 
a jungle scene (Fig. 47a) full of wild, aggressive animals. An Indian totem 
pole with phallic characteristics stands in one corner. The child said she 
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would not live in such a place because there is nothing to cat, no place to 
sleep and there are continuous threats of annihilation. 

In comparing the creations of the two adolescent girls, the first one seems 
to be satisfied to take her place in the world as a woman. Her clay work 
points toward anticipation of marriage and the establishment of a family. 
The second girl, however, is apparently confused and bewildered. Her crea- 
tion shows a world full of aggression, hostility and danger, a world from 
which she tries to escape by running away. 

Let us now reconsider the case of 6 year old Abram, whose creation (Fig. 
Hc) has already been shown in connection with body image models. 

Abram was brought to us by his father with the complaint that the boy 
was neglected since the sick mother was unable to care for him. Abram was a 
very sickly child. He suffered [rom asthmatic attacks. Most of his body was 
covered with eczema. The asthmatic attacks and the itching of the skin kept 
him awake many nights, thereby disturbing the sleep of his parents; also on 
account of this they had been very abusive to the child and punished him 
physically. Two years previously he began to stammer, which seemed to be a 
reaction to the unaffectionate and impatient care at home, Abram was very 
shy and withdrawn on the ward and, at first, made very poor contact. 

Towards the end of his stay with us, he made a clay model which he called 
Casper. As mentioned before, Casper is the hero of our puppet shows with 
Whom the children readily identify themselves. Next to Casper, Abram 
placed a snake and told us the following story: 


“Casper sleeps. The snake comes and bites him in the leg. Casper wakes 
up. He kills the snake and eats her up. The snake comes alive in Casper's 
stomach and crawls out from Casper's behind. The snake eats Casper. Then 
à truck comes and runs over the snake. Casper wakes up. He takes a knife and 
cuts the snake open. Then he crawls out and calls an ambulance. The snake 


is taken to the hospital and Casper goes home." 


From the stories Abram told us about the puppet shows he had seen, we 
gained some insight into the meaning of the snake in his story. Once Abram 
told us that Casper's mother is run over by a truck, taken to a hospital and 
put away in a dark room. We surmise that in his clay creation, the snake rep- 
resents the bad, aggres 
ter aggre 


sive parents. Abram's reaction to the situation is coun- 
ssion carried however only to a certain point. The aggressor is not 
killed but after punishment is given a chance to recuperate. Abram reverses 
his home situation. He knows that his parents are glad to have him away 
from the home. In the story the snake is hospitalized and Casper is able to 
live at home in peace. 

) The introduction of the snake into the last case brings us to a special topic. 
The snake seems to play a very important role in the fantasy life of the chil- 
dren. At least 25 per cent of all the finished models include a snake in some 
manner. This constant reappearance of the snake in the clay work can be ex- 
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plained partly as follows: The rolled cylinder constitutes the first basic, ele- 
mentary form the child masters once he has reached the stage of object repre- 
sentation. By rollinga piece of clay with his hands, an oblong, snake-like object 
is the inevitable result. This explanation covers only the formal aspect but not 
the emotional contents which point toward a diversified use of one symbol. 
Some of the snakes made by our children seem also to be phallic symbols. The 
creation by a 7 year old girl, Amelia, shows a snake and a wagon wheel (Fig. 
47b). Amelia pushed the tail of the snake into the center of the wagon wheel 
saying "Now the wheel is closed." 

In the case of Abram, the snake seems to represent the aggressive parents. 
Very often the snake appears not only as an aggressive animal but also as 
an animal that punishes. In most of these cases, the snake punishes a man 
who has either taken money, from another man or killed another man. The 
creation of a 13 year old boy, Lambert, shows a man with a dagger through 
his chest (Fig. 47c). A snake is coiled around the murderer. Lambert calls 
this snake the mother snake. The father snake is placed in a diagonal posi- 
tion between the murderer and the murdered man. Near the dead man is 
a baby snake. Lambert gave the following story: 

“This man here (rear) killed that man (front) so the mother snake kills him. 
The snake is killing him so he tried to get away from the snake. The big 
father snake (diagonal) is waiting. In case the man gets away he can grab 
him. This little snake is going over to see the dead man to see if he is still 
alive. The men had a fight about money. Опе man had more money than the 
other, While this man wasn't thinking, the other one pulled а knife and 
killed him. The snake there was watching. The snake saw him when he killed 
the man. The snake don't know that he killed the man. The man walked 
where the snake was so the snake jumped on him and killed him.” 


In the creation of Louis, an 11 year old boy (Fig. 47d), an old man is killed 
by a snake because— 


"the man gives the snake no food to eat. That's the reason the snake wants 
to kill him. The four men try to stop the snake by trying to pull it off. The 
man on top feels sad because the snake is going to kill him." 


Fights between men and snakes were depicted by Raymond, a 13 year 
old boy (Fig. 47е). There were also creations where the snake is tame and 
not at all aggressive to humans (Fig. 470) which shows a "lady snake charmer" 
made by Thomas, a 12 year old boy. 


In anthropology and mythology, according to James С. Hassal. "the 
serpent has been given many qualities and has been worshipped because of 
them.” These qualities include "wisdom, the power of healing, guardianship 
and protection, paternity, fertility and hostility." Barbara Renz points out 
that changing interpretations about life, nature and the world, which influ- 
enced religions and cults, have pushed the snake back from the high posi- 
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tion it had occupied. By reversing values and interpretations, good snake 
gods were turned into bad demons. For instance, "schachan" in the Baby- 
lonian language, means the life-giving snake god. The Jews reversed this 
word to "nachasch" which means the bad devil-snake in the story of Adam 
and Eve. In other words, different times and different races have used the 
snake as a symbol for different contents. The snake as a healing agent is 
known from the figure of Aesculapius. The punishing snake is best repre- 
sented in the well known "Laocoon" group. now in the Vatican. The snake 


Fic. 48. Photographs of clay modeling. 
man's Scene, by Anthony. Fic. 48b (пто). Executed Kidnapper, by Sol. 


Tic. 48a (left). Hang 


as the giver of life appears in the story of the braven serpent in the desert as 
told in the twenty-first chapter of Numbers. ‘The story of Adam and Eve 
does not need further comment. G. B. Lessing in the second chapter of his 
study on "Laocoon" points toward the snake as a symbol of adultery. 
Sigmund Freud, in his Interpretation of Dreams, states that the snake is а 
particularly important symbol for the phallus. This brief summary might 
be sufficient to guard us against any hasty interpretation of snakes created 
by children. In each case an individual study should be made as to what the 
snake represents.* 


* For further ex 


amples of the snake in graphic art. see Fig. 39a and 
of Hyman: 


accompanying discussion 
also Fig. 41a and accompanying discussion of Luther. 
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The aggression of the small child is individual and direct. With progress- 
ing maturity the child learns to subdue his own aggressiveness and to 
acknowledge socially accepted forms of aggressiveness 


such as incarceration 
and execution. Therefore, a number of our children’s creations in a clay 
work deal with executions, especially with hangings (Fig. 48). The children 
seem to choose hanging scenes because the armature as such seems to invite 
the creation of gallows. Secondly, killing by choking is much more obvious to 
the child than destruction by electricity, for instance. Hanging scenes also 
provide very interesting experimentations with gravity. Once the body is 
strung up it can be swung back and forth like a pendulum. 

Since all the children work in groups, all the inherent benefits of group 
therapy apply also to our group work in clay cl: 
group, it occasionally happens that one child may be influenced by the 
creation or motility pattern of another child. In all such cases the creation 
of the first is merely a stimulus for the others. The children modify the 


. While working in a 


original creation according to their mental and motility development and 
their emotional needs. Objects or characters are added or deleted, so that the 
finished product even though suggested by another child is essentially an 
individual creation. 

In summarizing our observations, we find that when a child works with 
plastic material, a definite intention to create specific objects is not always 
present. The activities based upon motor patterns may lead to forms sug— 
gesting definite objects which may be elaborated with secondary intent. 
When a plastic object is created it is not merely considered as an image 
with more or less similarity to the object, but it is also endowed with func- 
tion. This function might be a passive one and the object might be merely 
played with. It might also take over the role of aggressiveness; its creator 
may indicate that it talks and acts. In this мау, the plastic figure becomes an 
object of importance in the child's life. The child is given a chance to 
“create” his conception of the world in a visible and tangible form. Conse- 
quently, these activities constitute a real emotional rele 

Plastic material is an excellent medium for motility e 
It has the advantage over Я 


ase for the child. 

pression of children. 
graphic creative work in that the movements ol 
both hands are coordinated and active. Plastic m 


aterial constitutes a suitable 
outlet for aggression, counterageression, 


et destruction, and construction. It has 
specific possibilities in helping children solve problems such as body posture 
and body function, especially in relation to genital and an 
as а medium through which the 
relation to his body. to the f 


al regions. It serves 
child expresses problems of his own in 
amily and to society. The child can be easily 
brought to an insight into his self created symbols 


í i thereby gaining access 
to the social reality. 
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PUPPET SHOWS AS А PSYCHOTHERAPEUTIC 
METHOD' 


UPPET plays and puppet classes have proved to be a particularly effec- 

tive psychotherapeutic method for use with a large number of problem 
children who need an opportunity freely to express their aggressive tenden- 
cles, their anxiety and their feelings of guilt, and to clarify their relationship 
to their mother, father and siblings, and the world about them. Puppet 
activities have special advantages due partly to the fact that they are natural 
group activities which can be added to all the other ward activities and 
any indicated individual therapy. The puppet plays are especially adapted 
to allow for free expression of infantile aggression, and to encourage a 
facile identification with the puppet characters, Puppet plays are especially 
suitable for dealing with the problems of children. Fundamental problems 
in the psychology of the child center about frustration, aggression and 
anxiety of the child; the child's fear of the aggression of its parents, siblings, 
or the outside world; and the child's love relationship with its parent and 
siblings.? These problems are, of course, intimately interwoven. 

The Puppet plays have proved to be an excellent Way to express these 
problems, since the symbolic characters can give a free expression of aggres- 
sion without causing fear and anxiety in children; they can also give a free 
expression of love, The latter should by no means be overlooked. "There 
seems to have been a trend in child psychology to emphasize the aggressive, 


destructive. and negative tendencies in children in their relationship to 
their parents and to 


neglect the equally strong loving, constructive and 
uppet plays for children can and always should be pre- 
asize the positive tendencies and they should always 
арру or constructive solution. 

The puppets which we 
in their action, 


positive tendencies, p 
sented 50 as to emph 
end with ah 


have used were hand puppets; they are more direct 
more convincing in their movements, and capable of more 
than string puppets. The hero of our puppet plays has been 
Originally а product of German folklore, he is identical with the 


direct aggression 
( asper. 


"Reprinted in part from Bender, 


Lauretta and Woltmann, Adolf С: 7 he Use of Puppet 
Shows as a P 


svchotherapeutic Method for Behavior Problems in Children, American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry, 6 341-353, 1986; and Woltmann, Adolf G.: Children's Reactions to Social 


Situations as F \pressed in. Responses to Hand Puppet Show (unpublished lecture). 
Sec Bender, Lauretta: The 


Treatment of Aggression: Genesis of Hostility in Children; 
Anxiely in Disturbed Children 


and 
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English Punch, the Italian Punchinello, the French Guignol, the Russian 
Petrushka, and the Turkish Karagoez. They all trace their ancestry back 
to the oldest known comedian entertainer. From the beginning of theatrical 
activity in India, through the Greek and Roman stage, up to the present, the 
isted, although somewhat modified 
ymbol of the comedian was a phallus which modi- 


type of the comedian entertainer has per 


in dress and concept. The 
fied by Christian influence has been reduced to a mere stick. The stick 
belongs to a character like С 
fertility and an excellent medium for settling an argument in a way that 


sper. It is the symbol of ageressiveness, of 
) ss 


appeals to primitive people and children. 

From the Middle Ages till now in Germany, Casper has been the ideal and 
the hero of the masses. He spoke their language, he portrayed their natural 
desires, he fought their battles, His “lust for life," his abundant vitality, his 
veness and his humor appealed to them. Heavily taxed by their 
Sovereigns, pressed by lack of money and ungratified wants, constantly fearful 


agere 


of the police and judicial authorities, they turned to him. Casper would 
show them how to outwit a policeman, how to make a fool out of the judge. 
how to give the slip even to death and devils. He takes their troubles and 
in his way shows how to solve them. They had the satisfaction ol seeing 
symbolically that there was such a thing as justice, that there was a figure 
representing them who could have his Way and get away with it. He was a 
product of folklore, endowed with all the hopes. wants and philosophy of the 
creative Masses. 

In other words, Casper was the symbol of the ordinary man, aggressive 
When attacked, who likes his food and drinks, who curses and swears when 
Necessary, who has a keen sense of humor. Most of the time this humor is 
rough but harmless and not insulting. 

The character of Casper, his tradition and his history, have qualified him 
to play the role of hero in our children's ward. Of course he was changed 
and considerably Americanized, but he has remained true to the concepts 
and characteristics that have kept him immortal for centuries. In all of our 
work, Casper has played the same role. He is active, curious, sociable and 
uninhibited; he is immune to any real h 
solution to his problems. At the sai 


arm and in the end he finds the 
same time his appearance and his name are 
sufficiently different from those of the average 
is an impersonal character. His nonmasculine 
for even the girls to identify themselve 
1t must be admitted that the girls’ 
quately handled, 

Hand puppet play is at its best when the 
the performance by making suggesti giving 1 zarni 
aroa danger. Casper’s a ar ups g advice ^s не 4А s: 
t ing f E gi advice and of the Warnings of 
Impending danger up to the very last Moment provides erc. | 


American child so that he 
clothes scem to make it easy 
swith him, at least partially, although 
problems have probably not been ade- 


audience takes an active part in 


at excitement and 
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suspense until the happy ending restores the balance and lets the audience 
relax. Of all the devices invented by mankind for dramatic entertainment 
such as the opera, the theater and the movies, the hand puppet show is the 
only one which not only permits but forces the onlooker to participate, The 
children have been greatly benefited by this. Instead of merely taking in 
everything quietly, they can immediately release their emotional feelings 
physically by jumping up and down, shaking their fists, and expressing their 
desires and dislikes verbally and thus helping Casper to find the proper solu- 
tions. 

Although the puppet plays are often very dramatic and provide great 
dangers for Casper, real anxiety seldom appears in the children who watch 
the show. The comic element which is the basis for the puppet play may be 
partly responsible for this. Besides, the life of puppets cannot be endangered 
because they have no life of their own. This carefree feeling toward the 
puppet and his doings makes it possible for children especially to enjoy such 
a show completely. 

Casper and most of the other characters, as well as many of our most suc- 
cessful plays were not created or even modified by any studied. psychiatric 
influence. They are the outgrowth of folklore. We have learned by careful 
observation and detailed study of the children's reactions and attitudes that 
puppets are especially well adapted to child psychology with its need for free 
expression of aggression, for free identification of the child with the puppet 
characters, and for the projection of the child's problems into the play. 
Casper has therefore gone about his business in a manner best known to him- 
self and determined only by the centuries of human experience that have 
led to the creation of his specific personality; the children have participated 
and benefited, and we have sat by and observed. 

We have learned, for instance, that every successful character whether it 
be an animal character like the alligator, a fantastic one like the witch, or a 
realistic one like the policeman, becomes identified by the child either with 
himself, with his mother or father or some feature of some one of them, or 
possibly with a sibling. Even sibling identifications are in part identifica- 
uon with the child himself. Such things are learned by observing the children 
at the time of a show, or by hearing what they have to say afterwards either 
їп groups, in response to questionnaires, or in individual interviews with 
the psychiatrist or the puppeteers. We found that the puppetcers tend to 
play a special role in the ward life of the children, since the children identify 
the puppeteers not only with the characters they play, but as the makers of 
the puppets and. therefore, as the solvers of problems. Yet at the same time 
the puppeteers do not represent authority and discipline in the same way that 
the ward physicians sometimes must. 

Folklore reveals how closely puppets are identified with the unconscious 
life. They have been used throughout the ages not only for entertainment 
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but for religious, social and political propaganda and satire, An old Indian 
legend relates that the god Shiva fell in love with one of the puppets his wife 
played with and desired her so much that he brought her to life. There is 
another tale to the effect that during one of his travels, the Chinese King. 
Mu-Wang (1001-951 B.C.), met an actor who put on a puppet show before 
his court. His puppets were able to move their eyes and acted in such a 
natural manner that the. king took them for actual human beings. He 
thought they were flirting with his wife and the ladies of the court, and 
ordered that the puppet player should be executed. The puppet player saved 
his life by taking his puppets apart, thus proving to the king that they were 
merely creatures of wood, leather and glue, painted in various colors. 

In our experience one of the most successful plays, both for the purposc 
of allowing the children free expression of their emotions and of enabling 
the psychiatrist to get an insight into their problems, has been a play which 
the puppet unit had formerly used successfully for entertainment. It is 
called Casper in Africa. 

Casper is traveling, and finds himself in a new country. He is very hungry 
and looks for food. He finds bananas growing on a tree, and takes one but 
puts it down for a minute and turns his back. A monkey comes out and 
snatches the banana. Casper turns about, is surprised to find the. banana 
gone, but gets another and this too is similarly taken by the monkey, unseen 
by Casper. This is repeated many times. The children tell Casper that the 
monkey is taking the bananas, and advise him to get his stick. Then there is a 
frequently repeated play with the stick and the banana between the monkey 
and Casper. First, Casper knocks the monkey down with the stick and while he 
gees for the banana, the monkey gets the stick and knocks Casper down. 
Finally, they have a wholchearted fight and in the end Casper asks the chil- 
dren if he shouldn't let the monkey be his friend so he can help him get food. 
The children readily acquiesce and Casper names the monkey Charlie. 

Charlie wanders off and Casper finds a treasure for his mother, a feather 
broom, and lays it down; an alligator comes in and swallows it. When Casper 
returns and finds the broom missing, he blames Charlie, although the children 
defend Charlie. Charlie comes in and C sper beats him. Then the alligator 

comes and tries to eat them both. The children advise Casper to get his stick. 
and Casper and Charlie try to hit the alligator. There is again considerable 
repetition of the hitting and biting until the alligator is killed by Charlic. 
Then while Casper is resting from his labors, two native cannibals come on 


the scene and carry on some native dances and speeches. W hen they see 
Casper they try to kill him and he is advised by the children to get his stick 

and call Charlie, and again there are frequent repetitions in which one or 

the other is about to win until Charlie again saves Casper from the natives. 


This Story seems to represent most of the infantile problems. The child 


in 3 e 
mediately identifies himself with Casper. Casper here represents the infant 


starting out in a new world. He is first and forever hungry. As in all the 
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plays, he is eager, searching, curious, freely expressing his wants; active. 
responding to his inner needs, without feelings of guilt or anxiety; only want- 
ing what he wants and determined to get it. He is aggressive if necessary, he 
is bound to succeed and he cannot be hurt, and after each adventure he is 
always ready for the next. He is reasonably brave, but does not hesitate to 
run away when it is advisable. He also has a strong sense of his own superi- 
ority and no feelings of inferiority because there is always help at hand when 


Fic. 49. Photographs of puppets. 
19a. (lop) Casper and the Mligator and the Monkey. 


Fi. 


Fig. 40b, (bottom) The Mother and the Baby and Casper. 


he himself is too weak for any situation. In other words, Casper represents 
all that the child himself would like to be. 


Casper represents something of the “ego ideal” in the Freudian psycho- 


analytic sense. He may also be compared with the "persona" or "mask" of 


Jung, signifying a person's ideal of himself, in the social situation or in rela- 
tion to other persons. Of course, at best. any of these characters or the con- 
cepts which they denote are inc omplete and represent only a part of a living 
personality. For example, Casper himself has much agility in adapting him- 
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self in different plays to different demands upon him. Certainly, different 
children project into him different personality qualities. 

Occasionally it appears that some children give to Casper the significance 
of a sexual symbol. One little girl, age 10 years, whose chief problem was a 
sexual one stimulated by a sexually perverted father and only partially in- 
hibited by the conventional morality of a boarding home, said that Casper 
was a good boy because his face was not red from rubbing, and that Casper 
married the monkey, and the monkey was bad because he stole a banana. 
Careful analysis showed that she identified herself pretty completely with 
the monkey and felt that he was a very guilty character, while Casper was 
good because his face showed no signs of masturbation. However, this type 
of interpretation is not the usual one. Most of the children agree that of all 
the characters they would only want to be Casper because he is the best one 
or because he always comes out all right or because he killed the alligator or 
because he made friends with Charlie, etc. 

In his wanderings Casper first comes upon the monkey. In all of. Casper's 
experiences with the monkey, it is clear that the monkey is dearly beloved 
by most of the children. Next to Casper, he is the favorite. A certain amount 
of fighting may occur between Casper and the monkey, but in the fights the 
two should be pretty well matched. If Casper gets too rough or aggressive 
with the monkey, the children complain and tell him not to hurt the monkey. 
The children know that his name is Charlie from the beginning and they 
ins 


ist on that name at all times, even in one play where the monkey tempo- 
rarily is a girl in disguise. They say that they like Charlie because he can 
sand run all around the 


do what he likes, he can climb trees and steal banana 
forest, because he is Casper's friend and gets Casper food to eat and saves 
Casper's life and because he is funny. They think it is an advantage for a 
girl to be turned into a monkey for a while because she can climb trees with- 
out tearing her skirts, she can beg for food, she can talk to strange men. she 
can stay in the forest all night, she can fight, she can hit people on the head 
with sticks and run away, while asa girl she could not do any of these things. 
The children seem to favor the monkey because he can do what he likes and he 
is good to Casper, which means that the monkey can react to all his animal 
impulses without feelings of guilt. In other words, the monkey represents that 
part of the child's own personality which is defined by Freud as the id. How- 
ever, the children agree that they would not want to be a monkey for very 
long, because a monkey might get caught and locked up ina cage, or put in the 
700 or get shot, These of course represent external dangers which produce the 
emotion of fear but not feelings of guilt or anxiety. The children like Charlie 
because he can do what he wants without being bad. 

After Casper and the monkey become friends and Casper is well fed. his 
next adventure is to meet the crocodile. The mecting is at first indirect 
Casper finds a treasure that he is going to take home to his mother, but the 
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crocodile gets it and eats it up. Casper blames Charlie and hits him in spite of 
the children's protestations. The crocodile comes to eat Casper. The monkey 
comes to the rescue and the crocodile is satisfactorily killed. 

Each step of this must be repeated many times. Repetition is a very im- 
portant feature in child psychology. It probably represents the natural 
primitive rhythm of life with which the child is experimenting until finally 
the proper solution for each new situation is reached. 

In the first scene of this play Casper and the monkey have many little 
fights until with the help of the children they come to the solution that they 
are friends. In the second scene, C sper and the monkey fight with the 
alligator; sometimes in the confusion they fight each other until it is settled 
that the alligator is the mutual enemy and he is killed. He must even appear 
dead several times and come to life and be killed ; gain. The repetitions are, 


of course, never real repetitions; there are always slight variations. This same 
feature is seen in all children's activitie 


: play, drawings, early speech, games, 
sports, learning, etc. The alligator is the child's most primitive enemy be- 
cause he represents oral aggression, oral aggression both by the child and 
against him. The alligator, therefore, produces both anxiety and fear in the 
child. Casper is safe only when the alligator is killed. 

The greatest amount of excitement is shown in reaction to the alligator. 
Of all the hundreds of children who have seen our shows, the only ones who 
showed excessive fear от anxiety were three small children with very severe 
neurotic reactions. They had to be removed from the show because of 
anxiety and fear caused by the alligator. They said that the alligator was bad 
because he bites Casper and cats him up. The older children agree, too, that 
Casper always is right in killing the alligator because he bites too much, 
because he is always hungry and because he wants to eat ev erybody. ‘That he 
also represents the child’s own oral aggression is shown by such phrases as "I 
don't like him, he eats me up myself, 


and by the excited response of a child 
while the alligator is sw allowing the broom, “Eat it up for me.” 

In several of the other plays, the alligator significantly belongs to the 
witch. We find that the witch represents the bad mother and we must sup- 
pose the bad mother is that part of the mother who wants to destroy the 


child because of his oral aggression. or the mother who denies the child the 
full sati 


action of his oral desires, or that part of one’s own self which denies 
the full satisfaction of one’s oral desires and punishes one's self. for oral 
aggression. 

However, now that Casper has made friends with the monkey and has satis- 
fied his hunger and killed the alligator, he lies down to sleep and during his 
sleep two natives or cannibals come out and carry on mysterious talk and 
dancing rituals. 

These cannibals can well represent the infant's primitive conc ept of his 
parents. The attitude of both Casper and the child towards these cannibals 
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is definitely ambivalent. There are the usual repetitions of fights between 
the cannibals and Casper and the monkey. The implied fear is that the canni- 
bals will eat up Casper and Charlie if they do not protect themselves with 
sticks, which they do to the best of their ability. It is thus seen that in this 
play all of the child's most primitive problems are dealt with. The child may 
identify himself in part with every character and may project some part of 
his problems into each one. 

We also find that the child who has a special emotional problem will 
later retell the story in a modified form to conform with his own problem. 
under observation for an emotional reaction after 


A9 year old boy who wi 
killing a 4 year old girl with a stone and burying her body in the forest, 
retold the story as follows: “Casper killed the alligator with a stone and 
buried it in the forest." Several weeks later, when his own psychic mecha- 
nisms were trying to help him forget his own experience, he related this 
Story differently. He left out the scene in which the alligator was killed and 
even when reminded he denied that there was any alligator in the story. 

Several other puppet plays have other additional characters. There is 
Casper's good mother and also the witch, which as we have already stated, 
is identified by the child with the bad features in his relationship to his 
Mother, or to the "bad mother." There is a policeman which in one play is 
Casper's father. There is also the wicked giant and the magician who appear 
to be identified with the bad features of the father or the “bad father." There 
is a little girl who plays different roles as Casper's sibling. as the feminine 
features of himself or as the image of his mother in the girl he wants to 
marry, With these various characters in mind any number of new plays can 
be written to present different emotional problems. These can be presented 
Very realistically or with various amounts of fantasy and symbolism. 

A puppet play called Rock-a-bye. Baby? was written by us to present the 
problem of sibling rivalry. It is a realistic play but is helped out at a critical 
point by the use of a symbolic character, the witch. 


Casper is 5 years old and enjoys getting all the attention possible [rom his 
mother, He likes to have her play "choo-choo train" with him and to have her 
Wash him and unbutton his pants and to baby him. Now the time has come 
When she tells him he must not be too rough with her and that he should 
learn to help himself because she has another baby inside herself which will 
come soon. His father who is a policeman tells Casper he must grow up now 
and not be a baby any longer, Casper does not want a new baby in the house. 
But the baby comes and Casper finds that it needs most of his mother's at- 
tention and that he, Casper, must be quiet most of the time. The baby = P 
for him to look after and he declares that he does not like it, that it is de- 


The Use of Puppets 


For the complete script of Rock-a-bye Baby see: Woltmann, Adolf G.: 
1951 


% а Projective Method, Anderson, Harry Н. and Anderson Gladys l Eds 
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priving him of his mother’s love and care, that it wets itself and is a dirty 
brat, etc. Casper asks the children what he should do. 

Many of them agree with him that the baby is no good and Casper gets a 
good deal of hearty advice to throw the baby out the window, to drown it or 
throw it in the furnace, etc. Some of the children cry out that it is a sweet baby 
and Casper should like it. The children get very excited and sometimes there 
are open fist fights among them, especially if there happen to be two siblings in 
the group. 

However, in response to Casper’s expressed wish to be rid of the baby, the 
old witch comes. Casper tells the witch with the help or objections of the 
children, that he does not like his baby sister and wishes the witch would carry 
it away. The witch offers to help him by making the milk turn sour which 
Casper then gives to the baby and makes it sick. When the mother comes 
back she carries the baby off to the hospital in obvious distress. Then Casper 
is sorry. He tells the children that he did not want to make his mother feel 
bad, that she must love the baby as she loves him, and maybe she will not love 
him any more if anything happens to the baby, and that he would not like 
anyone to give him sour milk, etc. Then Casper sends for the witch to come 
back. But she refuses to help him by making the baby better since she can 
only do bad things to children. So Casper gets his stick and beats the witch 
until she is dead and her power is also dead. 

The mother comes home with a well baby but remembers to bring some ice 
cream for Casper, too. Thus she expresses her love for him. The father comes 
in and tells Casper that he hopes that Casper will now be the little policeman 
that will protect his sister from harm. All the family dance together to show 
how much they Iove cach other and how happy they all are together. 


Even those children who do not obviously have a problem specifically 
related to sibling rivalry, or those who do not have younger siblings, are 
intensely interested in this play. Those who do have specific problems due 
to recently born siblings may show evidences of some acute anxiety. Such 
children are inclined to retell the story in a distorted way. 

There was one 8 year old boy who had shown an unusual amount ol 
infantile behavior following the birth of a brother three years earlier when 
the mother had clearly transferred most of her love to the younger child 
and had openly threatened to institutionalize the older child because she 
felt that she could care for only one child at a time. This boy said the mean 
old witch nearly killed the baby; that Casper loved the baby but the witch 
wanted it to die and that Casper saved the baby's life by killing the witch. 
He thus expressed how clearly he felt that the "bad mother" was to blame 
for the situation and that she wanted to be rid of her child. The boy identified 
himsell strongly with the baby and it was possible to explain this to him. It 
is clear that many of the children identify themselves with the new baby and 
thus show their motive for not wanting to the kill the baby. This was most 
marked in those children whose mothers were most aggressive towards them. 
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Other plays are produced with more complicated mechanisms and more 
symbolism and fantasy. One such play is entitled How Casper Becomes a 
Man. 


In this play Casper is a lonely orphan without a mother, father or home. 
He comes to a house where there is a woman who is obviously the good 
mother symbol and he asks if he can work there. The woman agrees after some 
pleading on the part of Casper. Whenever he is left alone to do his work he 
is always caught daydreaming about his mother, for which the woman scolds 
him and calls hima sissy. 

At noontime the woman calls her son Bill, who is a bad boy. Bill scolds his 
mother and orders her about and bullies Casper. Casper asks the children if 
a child should treat his mother that way and if he deserves such a good 
mother. The children revile Bill throughout the play. Bill reads in the paper 
that a beautiful girl is lost in the forest and he decides to go and find her 
and marry her so that he can have a wife as well as a mother to look after 
him and wait on him. Casper wants to go too, but Bill refuses his company, 
saying Casper is a sissy who talks about his mother all the time and who has 
to do house work. Bill's mother admonishes Bill to be good and kind to every- 
one, but he sneers at this. Casper decides to follow secretly. 

Bill goes into the forest and secs a little monkey who asks him for food. 
Bill hits the monkey and drives it away, complaining that he has come into 
the forest to find a beautiful girl and not an ugly monkey. The children 
scold him, call him bad names and tell him not to mistreat Charlie. (It is to 
be remembered in this connection that the monkey is always the children's 
friend Charlic.) Then Bill runs into the alligator and has a hard time to 
escape being eaten by him. He cries loudly for his mother and shows that in 
time of trouble he is not so very brave himself. 

Then he meets the witch and is defiant towards her; he even hits her. She 
declares that he is a very bad boy and she will turn him into stone and throw 
him to the bottom of the river, where he will never find the girl or sec his 
mother again. The witch asks the children about this and they heartily agree. 
Bill is turned to stone with a hocus-pocus by the witch, and thrown to the 
bottom of the river with à loud thud. Then Casper appears in the forest and 
the monkey comes out and asks for something to eat and Casper shares what 
he has, The monkey tells Casper that if he ever needs help to call "Charlie" 
and the monkey will help him. Casper meets the alligator and is frightened 
and considers calling for Charlie but decides he wants to prove he is not a 
Sissy, and fights and kills the alligator himself. The children encourage him 
in this. 

Then he meets the witch, and the witch threatens to turn him into stone 
because he killed her alligator, but the children sav, "No, No," and tell 
Casper to get his stick and to call for Charlie. Casper succeeds in Killing the 


witch himself. He decides to call Charlie to help him find the beautiful girl 
and when he does, the beautiful girl herself appears and says that she was 
turned into the monkey by the witch and released when Casper killed the 
witch. Casper says she is as beautiful as his own mother who is dead, and asks 
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the children if he should marry her. They agrec. Then there is a loving dance 

with many kisses. 

This play was planned for the homeless child who goes through life seek- 
ing an ideal mother and never able to adjust in boarding home or institu- 
tion; but it has proved equally valuable for many other types of problems. 

One example can be given which will show what the reaction is when the 
child is preoccupied emotionally with some very specific problem different 
even from that for which the play was planned. Calvin was a 6 year old boy 
who came to us with his 5 year old sister Mary. The history showed that both 
of them had been misused sexually by the father, especially the little sister 
Mary who, as a result, had become completely preoccupied by problems of 
genital sexuality. She also tried to carry on her sex play with her brother 
who was older and brighter. Calvin was very much bewildered by the whole 
situation but showed a deep aversion to his father and a deep devotion to his 
sister. When he was asked about this play he retold it as follows: "And the 
father got killed and the witch turned the father into stone. Because he was 
going to find the little girl and the monkey. Then he put a banana there and 
Charlie come and took the banana and we said Charlie took it. Then he put 
another banana and he got a stick and hit Charlie and then he asked the 
children if he should feed Charlie and the children said yes and he gave 
Charlie a banana and he ate it, The father wanted to marry her first but 
Casper got the girl and married her and was kind to her. Casper was reading 
asper should have the 


the paper and the father hit him just for that. I think C 
girl because I like him best, because when somebody wants to kill him, he 
kills them first, So he is good. (What is the worst thing that the father could 
do to herz) Maybe the father would marry the girl and make her do every 
kind of hard work; maybe he could get a gun and shoot her or maybe he 
could get a stick and kill her. (Suppose he might do the same thing to her 
that your father did to Mary?) Yes, he might hurt her that way and she 
would die." 

Of course Calvin has combined this play with Casper in Afric 
had also seen. The child's reaction to the play shows clearly how the children 
project their own problems. He identifies himself with Casper, his sister 
With the beautiful girl, and his father with the bad character. He also ex- 
presses the infantile idea that a sexual assault is bad because it may kill his 
sister, He looks upon the sexual assault as an act of aggression. It shows that 
the child believes that the father wants to marry in order to make his wife 
Work but that if Casper—that is, the boy himself—could marry the gir] he 


a, which he 


would be kind to her and kiss her. | 

The value of the use of puppet shows to determine the. psychological 
mechanisms in the emotional problems of children and for psychotherapeutic 
purposes are summarized by the response of this 6 year old child. We note 


how the child savs he would like to be Casper because Casper was good and 
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killed only those people who wanted to kill him. He clearly expresses his 
opinion in the omnipotence of aggression as a threat against the child and as 
his justified defense. He expresses his disapproval of a cruel father who hits 
a child for insufficient reasons and makes a little girl do hard work, threaten- 
ing to hit and kill her. His concepts about sex problems are apparently far 
from clear and are understood in terms of aggression. He believes that the 
good people will be kind to those they love and they will kiss them. He shows 
his fascination with the repetitious play between Casper and Charlie with 
the banana and the stick, when the children encourage Casper not to hit the 
monkey so that they can become friends in order to find food together, thus 
acknowledging the right of the animal drives to be satisfied. It is also shown 
how this boy gives expression to most of the problems which concern him. 

The puppet shows readily lend themselves to identification processes with 
all sorts of characters, and permit the children to project problems into the 
characters and live them out. By the impersonal nature of the characters with 
which they identify themselves, and the fact that they are puppets and cannot 
really be hurt, the children are able to express their emotions freely and 
without guilt, anxiety or apprehension, The only danger of punishment for 
free expression is from another child in the audience who may have an opin- 
ion different from his. As a matter of fact, it is undoubtedly onc of the great- 
est therapeutic factors that the child learns that other children about him 
are experiencing the same feelings that he is, and he is aided and abetted in 
the expression of his aggressive tendencies by the fact that all the others 
about him are loudly acclaiming his own feelings. 

It will be noted that Calvin's recitation of the play includes the statements 
that Casper asked the children if the monkey should be allowed to cat the 
banana and the children said, yes. In retelling a play a child always empha- 
sizes the part which the children take. Such experiences as this lead us to 
conclude that group therapy is not only more economical but is actually in 
some ways more satisfactory than individual treatment, at least in the release 
of primitive emotional responses and in relieving anxiety and guilt. There is 
also clear evidence in our puppet experiences of the tendency of children in 
all of their ac tivities to depend upon rhythmic repetitions, with slight varia- 
tion, that finally reach a solution, It is particularly important to realize that 
Itas not enough for the children to be allowed a free expression of their 
aggressive tendencies but that there should always be a solution of the prob- 
Jem with equally free expressions of love. 

An extremely revealing device for the study of children’s reaction to the 
Puppet show is what we called the “half-show.” The children see only half of 
a show, that is, they see the presentation of a problem which in true dramatic 
fashion becomes involved and demands a solution. When the conflict is at its 
height, the show is stopped with the promise that it will be continued at 
some other time. For example, in Roc k-a-bye Baby, the show is stopped when 
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the mother in distress has taken the sick baby to the hospital. Then the group 
of children or an individual child are asked what should happen. What kind 
of a solution would they propose to the problems of the puppets? This tech- 
nique of course is not possible unless the children have been accustomed to 
seeing puppet shows regularly and have complete confidence that Casper al- 
ways wins, and that the problem which the play presents can have a satis- 
factory solution, This confidence comes from the experience of having seen 
sufficient shows which have solved problems satisfactorily, We have found 
however that one or two children who have never before seen one of the 
puppet shows can be added to a group of children and see a half-show which 
Stops at a critical point without these children suffering from the overwhelm- 
ing anxiety that might otherwise take place, just because they are a part of 
the group, and the other children around them are evidently undisturbed 
and freely express their confidence that things will turn out all right. 

The various solutions proposed by the children are colored by their own 
problems and their ability to understand intellectually and emotionally the 
implications contained in the particular problems. Each child tries to un- 
ravel the conflict in terms of his own constitution, background, emotional 
involvement, and general level of maturity and he is not aware of the fact that 
he is talking about himself. By discussing the puppets and their problems, he 
is spared the embarrassment of talking about himself. In this fashion rele- 
vant material, disclosing the dynamics of the child's personality development 
and deviations and attempts to work through his own conflicts, is easily 
brought to the surface. Children who block in individual interviews talk 
freely ina group discussion. Once the ice has been broken the transition from 
the problems of the puppets to the child's own conflicts can readily be made. 
Vhe mere fact that children are encouraged to seck solutions to problems has 
a great therapeutic effect because it makes clear to a youngster that his own 
particular maladjustment is not a hopeless mess leading to doom and com- 
plete failure, and that there are not one but several possible solutions. Such 
insights are encouraging and further the process of re-education. 

Casper and the Devil? was a play which was dey eloped in order to consider 
many of the problems of asocial behavior that concern children referred to 
the children's ward from schools or social agencies. It also dealt with some 
of the fantasy material that is a part of the culture, especially the religious 
culture, with moral and ethical values, that concern the children. This is also 


‘The factor of the continuity of a character which can be trusted to solve problems satis 
lactorily is very important in fantasy experiences of children. It contributes to the positive 
values of the comics with characters like Superman, and of radio programs, with The Lone 
Ranger. 

See Bender, Lauretta: The Psychology of Children's Reading and the Comics. 

* See discussion of Billv's reaction to Casper and the Devil. p. 101. 

See also Yarnell, Helen: Fire Setting in Children for fantasy material concerning the devil 


and its symbolic meaning. 
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a particularly good play to illustrate the use of the half-show and the subse- 
quent group discussion of the children, 


As the curtain opens Casper's father, after having had his breakfast, says 
goodbye to Casper's mother. There is a great deal of affection and many 
demonstrations of love between this married couple and also an understand- 
ing of their child, Casper. The mother is very proud of the father's good 
working record and expresses the wish that Casper will follow in his father’s 
footsteps. The father laughingly reassures her that Casper is still a child. 
The father leaves for work. The mother awakens Casper and tells him that 
it is time for him to get up and go to school. While the mother is busy off 
stage Casper appears on the stage and informs the children that he is sick and 
tired of going to school. In his opinion a 12 year old boy has gone to school 
long enough and that it is now time for him to lead the life of an adult. 
Casper plans to play hookey; he runs off, leaving his school books at home. 
The mother finds the books and goes to the school with them, thinking 
Casper was in such a hurry that he forgot to take them along. 

The second act shows a street scene with Casper alone on the stage. He is 
dissatisfied with playing hookey; he has no money and therefore cannot go 
to the movies. He curses his own lack of foresight. It would have been very 
casy for him to take a dime out of his mother's purse. A girl appears on the 
stage telling the children that she is excused from school for the day because 
she received a good mark in arithmetic, that her mother gave her a dime 
and that now she is going to the movies. Casper tries to take away the money 
from the girl by force but is defeated by her. He feels very lonesome and 
sends the whole world to the devil. No sooner said than the devil appears and 
offers his services to Casper. In order to avoid the penalties for playing hookey 
(not being promoted in school and punishment at home) Casper succumbs 
to the devil’s wily promises. Casper can now wish for whatever he likes. After 
much deliberation Casper decides to become a king. 

The third act finds Casper dressed in royal robes in a castle. Having all the 
power in the world he can now create a social order completely to his liking. 
He asks the children to help him in making proper decisions. Casper remem- 
bers that when he played hookey he had no money to go to the movies. He 
therefore dec lares that from now on all children will be admitted free of 
charge to every movie house in the kingdom. His second order proclaims that 
candy stores and ice cream parlors are to be available to the children when- 
ever they so desire, Determined to change the existing social order and to 
make the world happy for the child, Casper now asks the children what 
should be done with schools, teachers, hospitals, doctors, nurses, policemen 
and parents. The children’s decisions which Casper orders to be carried out 
result in revolution. Casper's life is threatened. Crying for help, the devil ap- 
pears prepared to take Casper down to hell but at the crucial moment he is 
rescued by his parents. 


After presenting this show to a group of children 5 to 15 years of age, 
from various racial and cultural backgrounds and suffering from a diversi- 
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fied number of problems, the following reactions were noted: When Casper 
asks the children whether to play hookey or not, on all occasions the major- 
ity of our audience encourage him to do so; the older children especially are 
very much in favor of this idea. Since Casper has never played hookey before 
he asks the audience for suggestions. Some of the children tell him to go to 
Coney Island, others tell him to spend the day in the movies or to go to the 
park. They assure Casper of their loyalty and. promise not to "squeal" on 
him. On one occasion a 6 year old boy told Casper's mother when she finds 
Casper's books that Casper planned to play hookey. The group immediately 
out-shouted the boy and told the mother, "Don't believe him. He is nuts." 
“He don't know what he is saying." Some of the older boys quickly moved up 
front in order to beat up the child and only the quick protective gesture of 
а nearby nurse saved him. 

When Casper appears at the beginning of the second act the children 
quickly tell him that his mother went to school to bring him his books, Cas- 
per does not know what to do. Very often the older children offer a way out 
by suggesting to Casper that he tell his mother that she either went to the 
Wrong school or that Casper was transferred to a different school, therefore 
she could not find him. 

Casper asks the children what they think about “swiping” money. Almost 
all of them tell him that it is bad; it would be right only if Casper would go 
out the next day shining shoes and return the money. To Casper's remark 
“I don't think that taking only 10 cents is stealing," the children tell him 
that even the taking of a penny is stealing, and that stealing is bad and there- 
fore one should not steal. 

The incident with the little girl becomes very interesting when judged by 
the children's reactions. Both boys and girls are on Casper's side. In many 
Cases the children do not want to believe that the girl has been excused from 
school. They tell Casper "Don't you believe her; she is lying. She is playing 
hookey too. She stole the dime from her mother. Take it away from her." 
When Casper is defeated by the girl he has the children's sympathy on his 
side. 

The appearance of the devil and his wheedling suggestions are viewed with 
а feeling of ambivalence. Some of the children warn Casper: "Get a stick and 
kill the devil. He is going to kill you. He is going to cat you." Don't listen 
to him, He is telling you a lie. Don't go with him. He'll cook you in a pot and 
eat you up." "He is going to stick you with his pitchfork and take you down 
10 hell. You are going to get burned." Other children encourage Casper by 
saying, "Go ahead, Casper, and try it.” "Go with him, take all you can and 
then run away." When Casper is allowed to make a wish most of the younger 
children tell him to wish for a dime and go to the movies. 

The third act is the most important in this play because it offers an oppor- 
tunity to our children to create a world of their own making. When we first 
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presented this show we received inadequate and childish responses due to the 
fact that most of our children did not grasp quickly enough the opportunities 
which such self-government offered. The first two wishes about free movies 
and candy are therefore suggested by Casper and not by the children. By per- 
mitting Casper first to suggest ways and means whereby conditions could be 
changed, the children, when confronted with the problems of disposing of 
schools and teachers, etc. were ready to participate. 

The children’s reactions towards schools and teachers were not complimen- 
tary. In all instances Casper was told that school houses should be burned or 
torn down. To Casper's question, "What shall I do with the school teache 
the following answers were elicited: "Kick them out on their ears.” "Fire 
them?" “Cut their throats!” "Kill them!" “Shoot them!" The police depart- 
ment fared no better, Casper was told to take all the “cops” to the East River 
and drown them; to shoot all of them down with a machine gun. On one 


occasion these answers were responsible for a fist fight among older boys. It 
so happened that one child's father was a policeman, This boy got up and 
shouted, “Stop saying that to Casper. You are insulting my old man." Most 
of the children are equally hostile toward the hospital, the doctors and the 
nurses. The smaller children are in favor of having the hospitals destroyed 
and the doctors killed. Very often the older children remind the rest of the 
audience that such a procedure would not be a very wise one. As one child 
said to the group, "Don't Kill all the doctors. You might get sick in the middle 
of the night and then there is nobody to help you.” Other children try to 
compromise by telling Casper, "Kill Dr. X. just a little bit.” 

Casper is also told to leave the parents alone. Some of the children even 
threaten him openly if he dares be aggressive towards parents or siblings. 
Only a few cases of intense hatred of parents or siblings have been noted. A 
10 year old boy told Casper, "Go ahead and kill my mother. Kill her." An- 
other boy of a similar age who was being treated for sibling rivalry ex- 
claimed, “Go ahead and kill the baby." Most children inform Casper that he 
should give good jobs and automobiles to their fathers and money and jew- 
elry to their mothers, The revolution is just as much of a shock to the chil- 
dren as it is to Casper. They tell him that they believe in him and still think 
he is a good king. 

We draw the curtain when Casper is knocked unconscious by the devil. 
The problem for the children to solve is: "What will happen to Casperz Will 
the devil take him down to hell or can Casper be saved?" The following stor- 
ies are solutions offered by some of the children: 


Harry (age 12): "I think the cops that was around the house will come 
in and they are going to capture the devil and Kill the devil and then they 
are going to go home and tell his mother all about the adventure he was in 
and that the cops surrounded the devil and killed him. (How did the cops 
get down to hell?) They were plaving craps so they heard him down there so 
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they thought he went down to hell so they went down after him. Then they 
saw Casper but they didn’t see the devil. Then they went home and teachers 
hollered at Casper and the cops beat up Casper and the teachers and doctors 
operated on Casper's head to see if he was dumb. Then his mother was look- 
ing for him and his father and mother took his books to school.” 


In spite of the fact that Casper gave orders that all policemen be killed it 
was a policeman who rescued him. Casper return from hell to the every-day 
world was not a very pleasant one. As some kind of retaliation for his pre- 
vious behavior the school teacher hollers at him, the policemen beat him up 
and the doctors operate on him. In other words, this boy identifies himself 
with Casper and projects his own experiences into the story, namely, malad- 
justment in school, contact with the police department and his present hos- 
pitalization. No mention is made of Casper's (read. Harry's) emotional re- 
sponses and reactions. 

Peter (age 14): "Casper becomes a bad king because then the devil is help- 
ing him. He will tell the kids, Don't go to school.’ He will give the money 
‚ to them, ‘If you go to school, you will go to 


to go to the show. He will sa 
school for nothing because they will leave you back like the devil told me.’ 
The devil will make him do bad things and he will get in trouble and all the 
people will hate him. Maybe the people will put him in jail and he says, 
"What bad things I did!’ He says to himself, ‘If I am going to be good and 
tell the kids to go to school’ and then the devil finds out and the devil says, 
‘If you do one more of those things, I am going to kill you.’ He tells the kids 
to go to school and he tells them not to worry about it and he will get the 
devil and then he went home to his mother and father. (Does Casper get 
Punished for killing the devil?) No, he tells the people that he thought the 
devil was helping and all the people understand and they forgive him. And 
he tells the little girl, ‘I am sorry, because he started up and the little girl 
hit him and then he falls in love with her. Then they married. ‘That's all.” 
This story is of interest because it reveals a conflict. Casper regrets his 
foolish orders. He tries to repair the damage but is prevented from doing so 
by the devil. Casper has the choice of either conforming to the wishes ol 
society and suffering the threats of the devil or giving free expression to his 
desires and having society against him. Casper would rather suffer than be 
an outcast of society. He overcomes his evil impulses and asks society for for- 
?iveness. The conflict is resolved and a happy ending is the result. In other 
words, this boy also projects his own situation into the conclusions of the 
Story. 

Violet B. (age 8): (What would you do if you were queen?) "I'd be a good 
queen. I'd give the poor people some money and give them something to eat 
and build a house and tables and chairs. (What would you do to boys and 
girls that ате bad?) I would make them good. I would get Casper to make 
them good. (Who is Casper?) The king. (/s he married to you?) Yes, we were 
married last year ago. (That would you do to little girls that are bad?) Spank 
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them all day and night until she became good. Then I would put her in a 
dark cellar for a couple of nights. (IVhat would you do to her hands?) I would 
tie her hands and legs and put all wood around the windows. (Supposing 
you were that little girl, would you like to be treated that iv y?) Not unless 
I was bad. (Is that the right way to treat a girl?) Yes, that's bad... .. Ask me 
some more questions. (What questions do you want me to ask you?) Will I 
treat my mother good? (IVill you?) You bet." 


Violet identifies herself partly with Casper. By marrying him she would 
share his power. The punishment that she would mete out to naughty little 
girls is described in such a realistic manner that it makes one believe that 
personal experiences are intermingled throughout the story. In general, Vio- 
let bears no grudge against the world. Since her problem was an emotional 
and not a social one, we get no further indications as to what she thinks about 
the society she lives in. 

The children interpret these social situations in the light of their own ex- 
periences, and by their answers expose social or anti-social tendencies, show 
remorse, fear or anxiety and express their desire to be helped. In group 
discussions of a general nature, we ask the children what they think about 
playing hookey, stealing money, lying to their parents, what schools are good 
for, why children should go to school, what policemen are good for, are they 
needed and could we do without them. The children often complain that 
policemen spend too much time watching children and not enough time ap- 
prehending crooks and gangsters. One 10 year old boy expressed it thus: “It 
seems to be the COp's business to stick his nose into your business." 

In discussit 


g the various reasons the child might have for absenting him- 
self from school and becoming a truant, some of the following responses re- 
vealed the children's point of view towards the school situation: "Sometimes 
the children don't do their homework and then when they go to school the 
next day they get hollered at.” "Some children play hookey because they 
don't like their teacher." “Some children cannot do their work. It is too hard 
for them and then the other children laugh at them." “Some children have 
no money to buy books and they don't like to tell the teacher in front of the 
whole class." "These remarks were gathered from a group of pre-adolescent 
girls who, in another part of this group discussion, suggested that it would be 
better if the children had to go to school only three days a weck or if the school 
ume were cut from eight years to four. One girl in this group had been sent to 
us for snatching pocketbooks out of baby carriages. She resented discussing 
Casper and the Devil with the rest of the group. When we came to the "snitch- 
ing a dime out of the pocketbook" incident in the show, Mary became very 
much excited and shouted. “I don't know what stealing is and neither do the 


rest of the girls know it." Her hatred towards the school system was expressed 
in the following manner: “I feel like tearing down my school. I put it on 
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fire once last year. If I could, I'd put it on fire again with my teacher in it. 
‘The school is too old and the teachers smell. They even stink on ice." 

Through the medium of puppet shows, the child has ample opportunity to 
react to various emotional and social situations, and these shows stimulate 
participation which results in the revelation of the child's attitudes towards 
his conflicts and problems. Through the medium of the puppet speedier ac- 
cess is gained to interrelated problems of an emotional, social and economic 
nature. Children who respond inadequately to the direct method of quesuon- 
ing do not mind discussing these problems in the impersonal terms of 
puppets. 

The puppet shows, as an experience in themselves, have a definite thera- 
peutic value to the child, even if that is the whole of the experience. But it 
has been found that the show can also be used by the physician as excellent 
material for further discussion. It may be used in the same way that dream 
material is used; first, by simply asking the child to retell the story, and then 
by asking pertinent questions in terms of what Casper thinks and feels and 
does rather than in terms of what the child himself has done and thought 
and felt. 

Desides this, however, we have organized puppet classes which are con- 
ducted by the puppeteers, in which the children are taught to make puppets, 
write their own puppet plays and produce them. These have all of the usual 


advantages of occupational therapy, dramatics and. group activities. They 
have the additional advantage that they may be consciously used for psycho- 
therapeutic purposes by directing the interest of the child toward the solu- 
tion of his own emotional problems through the medium of the clay used to 
model the heads of the puppets. by drawing puppet characters, by witnessing 
or producing puppet plays or by the free discussions. In the course of these 
puppet classes the children are led to discuss the problems brought out in the 
puppet plays by responses to a questionnaire which is worked out with the 
help of the psychiatrist, These discus: ions on all sorts of vital social problems 
are often extremely illuminating. Again, we are convinced that the value of 
group discussions lies partly in the fact that the children discuss more freely 
in groups than they will alone. They often show that they are encouraged 
by the presence of other children with mutual experiences and they some- 
times find it especially easy to discuss their problems with the puppeteer 
whom they have come to know as Uncle Casper and whom they undoubtedly 
identify closely with his handiwork "Casper" and, therefore, with their own 
best ideal of themselves. 


also Wollmann, Adolf G.: Further 


Technique for Children. 


. E 
Contributions on Puppet Plays as a Psychiatric 


CREATIVE DANCE 


ANCE is the expression of human fantasy and emotion using as its 
medium the motility of the body passing through space and time. 

This process of formulation of movement concerns itself not only with the 
form and action of the joints and muscles, but also with the subjective con- 
cept of the body, and with the body as seen and interpreted by an observer, 
The dancer's idea of his own body is fantasy based partly on reality and 
partly on his emotional and intellectual make-up. This can be called the 
“body image’? and must constantly be revised and re-established. Through 
experimentation it has to be brought in line with the form or body appear- 
ance which is seen by the obs 


ver. Since the dancing individual can never 
see his entire body exactly as it is seen by others, but can see only parts at any 
one time and never can see certain parts at all without the aid of a mirror, he 
must become conscious of his own body image and learn to visualize as well 
as to feel its form. He must also acquaint himself thoroughly with the funda- 
mental structure of the human body, its physical make-up and function, in 
other words with its anatomy, physiology and mechanics as he studies them 
on his own body during his dance activity. How does he conceive the body 
image to look? What is its relation to his physical body? What is its relation 
to the body appearance? Does the concept of his body image change through 
the influence of different emotional states and fantasies? Does it change when 
ps moves through space at varying speeds? Does it change when he takes 
different positions in rel 

Put the head of 
changed the 


ation to space? 
an individual in a different position in space and you have 
world of that individual. The new born child cannot sit or stand 


However it reacts to changes in the position of the head in relation to the 
body and also in rel 


ation to space. One may speak of righting reflexes and 
postural 


reflexes which are in connection either with the neck righting re- 
flexes or with the labyrinthine postural and righting reflexes. There are also 
body righting reflexes acting upon the head. An asymmetrical stimulation of 
the body surface, for instance, influences the posture of the head. There are 


' Prepared by Franziska Boas as an enlargement and consolidation of two articles: Bender, 
Lauretta and Boas, Franziska 
11:235-944, 1911: 
Dancing 


Creative Dance in Therapy, American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 
and Boas, Franziska: Psychological Aspects in the Practice. and Teaching of 
Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, 2:3-20, 1911 12. 
* Schilder, Paul: Image and Appearance of the Human Body. 
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also body righting reflexes acting upon the body, and optical righting re- 
flexes. These reflexes are not always obvious in the human individual after 
infancy, unless there are lesions in the central nervous system. 

Everything which disturbs or changes the relation of the individual to the 
vertical plane (gravitation) affects the motor mechanism of the entire body. 
The whole system of postures is fundamentally different when an individual 
is lying on the ground, or when he is standing. Even when one is standing 
upright the muscle tone is very different according to whether the head is 
turned forward or to the side. The whole distribution of tone changes with 
every change in the position of the head, as has been described by Magnus 
and de Kleijn, Goldstein, Hoff and Schilder. Voluntarily turning around 
the longitudinal axis in play or on command stimulates the semicircular 
canals and causes a great number of changes in postural responses in con- 
nection with the vestibular irritation. Such turning may also occur involun- 
tarily under pathological conditions. Turning around the longitudinal axis 
and rolling on the floor have very different effects, since the tone when lying 
on the floor is changed by the body righting reflexes. There is a further 
change in the tone since the head has a different position in space. 

Dance routines of the usual type are rhythmical motions which keep the 
individual in an upright position. In these many of the fundamental physio- 
logical activities are neglected, thereby limiting the possible variety of pos- 
tural experiences. The child is constantly exploring his body and experi- 
menting with its relation to space. It is of the greatest importance to allow 
him to continue in this without restriction, By observing this activity the in- 
structor gains not only an evaluation of the pupil's physical co-ordination, but 
and fantasies. Without such knowledge 


also insight into his thought proces 
it is impossible to know what direction should be taken in teaching and what 
results may be expected. 

Walking on all fours is a primitive impulse. The posture itself probably 
Jumping also is among 


brings with it a great number of primitive attitudes.’ 
the fundamental primitive impulses. It is obvious that important psychologi- 
cal changes take place when physiological mechanisms of this type are 
brought into play in the dance. Physiological considerations have been par- 
ticularly stressed. but it should not be forgotten that they will be especially 
effective when combined with the well known forces of rhythmical move- 
ment, and. particularly when all of these factors are integrated purposefully 
with the fantasy life. Bouncing, rolling, crawling, swaying and swinging, 
climbing, jumping. turning and tumbling are all elemental experiences in 
the dance. Both the child and the adult must learn to place their bodies in 
unaccustomed positions and to engage in unaccustomed movements. All types 
of variations of these movements should be encouraged. This experiment in 


Compare with Hrdlicka, Ales: Children Who Run On All Fours. 
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placing the body in strange positions in relation to space and then resolving 
those positions into habitual postures, establishes assurance of the reality of a 
fundamental body image. It is by these experiments that the child learns the 
mechanics of his body and explores space and time. Through motility the 
individual learns to establish and expand the concepts of his body image, 
thereby gaining confidence in the reality and control of his body, 

Most adults have to be led back to this experience since it forces them to 
take into account their physical body and re-awakens in them the conscious- 
ness of their fundamental body image which may have been repressed. ‘The 
following is an example of the relation between movement of this type and 
the concept of the body image. A schizophrenic boy in the children's ward 
when asked to turn a back somersault obeyed the initial impulse but stopped 
each time before his back touched the floor and before his legs went over his 
head, to ask, "What will happen to me? Will I die?" He had to watch some- 
one else a few times before he dared do it at all, and then at first had to be 
helped. After that he repeated it with all signs of enjoyment and pleasure, 
The action of turning upside down and putting his legs over his head 
brought out his insecurity in space and his uneasiness about the reality of his 
body (unclear body image due to pathological processes) and made him fear 
that he would lose his body during the activity. The normal individual, 
through self-observation, knows that distortions and activity, short of injury, 
do not affect the limbs in their relation to each other or the body in its 
entirety, 

With respect to posture the following points are important: Whether the 
body 


is in the horizontal, vertical or inclined plane; what relation the posi- 
tion 


of the head has to the posture of the body; whether the body is or is not 


Supported on one surface; and the rotation and speed of rotation of the head 
on the body. 


Fundamental ch 
four possibilitie 
tility, s 


anges in postural motility take place in relation to these 
s. It must be borne in mind that with these variations in mo- 


à nificant modifications in sensory experiences are also perceived. The 
orientation ofa body is completely altered when various postural and right- 
Ing reflexes occur. Changes in one's perception of the outside world take 
place while turning around the longitudinal axis. One also gets a completely 
different picture of one's own body. The vestibular irritation leads to im- 
portant changes in the vasox egetative system. The man who is lying down 
and the man who is standing up are different in their somatic reactions. 
There are also important changes in mood and in total personality, depend- 
ing upon the posture. 

In applying these data to the modern creative dance in its use with chil- 
dren, it is to be expected that they will have an important influence on the 
psychological attitudes of the child. During experimentation with activities 
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of this sort the teacher may play the active role and change the position into 
à passive one for the pupil by exaggerating it through his intervention. For 
instance, with the small child who tries to turn a forward somersault but can- 
not move beyond the point where his head and feet are still on the floor, the 
teacher may step in and turn him over. Or with an older child who wishes 
to stand on his own shoulders, the teacher may pick him up by the legs until 
only his hands still touch the floor. To be passively set in motion, to be car- 
ried, swung, turned and rolled by an adult is important to the child in ex- 
tending his confidence beyond himself. In the case of the larger child and 
the adult where these things are not possible without the aid of rings or bars 
which can bear the person's weight, the pupil must be urged to use his in- 
genuity with occasional steadying help from the instructor. The degree of 
proficiency and the number of positions that will be taken depend on the 
age of the pupil, his muscular co-ordination, and on his fears and anxieties. 

If children at a very early age are allowed to experiment with rhythmic 
movement without interference, they may outgrow this type of movement as 
mere self indulgence and chaotic behavior, and be able later to use the con- 
trol and body quality gained through such experimentation for the formula- 
tion of fantasies, This type of investigation and learning should be allowed 
to continue to the point of saturation, when the disorganized movements and 
chaotic themes begin to form themselves into rhythmic repetitions and rec- 
ognizable fantasies. In other words, the primitive animal-like impulses may 
furnish material for sublimation into an art expression. During the transi- 
поп period it will be necessary for the teacher to direct the movement toward 
à subconscious sublimation. Those children who have been blocked in the 
process of sublimation will either remain in the infantile type of movement 
or will develop gestures which are escape patterns: 

David was a very bright 10 year old boy who was entirely unable to con- 
trol his infantile exhibitionism. His usual reaction to the stimulus of the 
dance situation was to run wildly through the room, roll on the floor, turn 
somersaults and crawl in such a manner that he was always in the path of 
the other children. Then he would lie with his head under a chair and suck 
his thumb. At home he used the narrow hallway to practice climbing up to 
the ceiling like an Alpine climber in a crevice. Occasionally in the dance 
hour he showed excellent co-ordination and rhythm far beyond that of the 
other children. These were only flashes of the sublimated form. Here was a 
case of overindulgence in chaotic movement. From the point of view of 
dance the block had occurred during the process of the formulation of 
motility impulses into sublimated dance material. 


The natural dynamic development of the primitive type of motility is the 
process beginning with the simplest crawling and rolling and continuing 
through complicated somersaults, headstands, handsprings, back-bends, cart- 
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wheels, to passive and finally active suspensions in jumps and leaps from var- 
ious heights. Thereby the pupil investigates all space levels, the ground, mid- 
dle space and the air, always with the attraction to depth. 

When the attraction to height begins to take shape one is confronted with 
the problems and rhythms of walking, running, leaping and their variants, 
also with the relation of the torso, arms, head and neck to the lower extremi- 
ties. Whereas in the first type of movement the body remained compara- 
tively compact, arms and legs serving as supporting points, now there are 
only the legs as supports. The control of the body begins to fall apart; many 
movable segments have to be co-ordinated—ankles, knees, hips, pelvis, chest, 
shoulders, elbows, wrists, fingers, neck and head. 

In every movement made in the standing position there is the question of 
balance of these parts on a narrow base^which becomes even narrower when 
one foot is raised from the floor. It is therefore necessary to re-establish the 
body as an entity, such as it was during the action on the floor, 

This can be accomplished if the pupil becomes sufficiently sensitive to feel 
himself surrounded by a “zone of extension of the body image.“ The periph- 
eral nerve endings all over the body act as antennae to receive impulses from 
without when another object approaches. They transmit to the body image 
the necessity of change in contour or change in its place in space, beyond its 
zone of extension. 

This is a concept similar to that which applies to sculpture. Open spaces 
are not holes but are substance which is enclosed or surrounded by the solid 
parts of the sculptured form. The figure holds the space within its form, In 
sculpture there are single space forms which are made visible, while in dance 
there is a constant re-grouping and re-establishing of space forms which ac- 
company the moving figure. 

It is therefore not enough merely to train the muscles and joints in physi- 
cal co-ordination and strength, The sensitivity of the entire body and the 
mind must be trained to register "the body image with its zone of extension." 
This has to become automatic so that the body will react by itself in move- 
ment related to any given situation. The mind must look on and choose that 
Which is most relevant to the idea to be expressed. It is like a dream in which 
the dreamer actively participates and at the same time watches the action 
from without. The difference is that the dreamer is a helpless bystander, 
while the dancer can direct and plan his actions. 

The relationship of the single dancer to other dancers in the group must 
also be considered. There is the problem of the direct contact between two 
bodies, as for instance, when one is riding on the back of another. The form 
and duration of contact may determine the difference between frankly sex- 
ual and only latently sexual contacts. The contact will in turn be dependent 
upon factors of aggressiveness and body curiosity. 


* Schilder. Paul: Image and Appearance of the Human Body, p. 211. 
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All these actions take place not only in a specific group but also in a defi- 
nite space which determines the movement of the single individual. In danc- 
ing the relation to space is psychological not merely in the ordinary sense. 
Optic impressions have a definite influence on postural reactions. The situa- 
tion will be fundamentally altered by the optic experience of the moving 
bodies of the other dancer or dancers which invite imitations and reactions. 
In addition to the physiological problems there is also the relationship to the 
leader of the group, as well as the relations of the members of the group to 
one another. These will depend upon the life history of the individual par- 
ticipants. 

Dance is fundamentally a social art. Except for the young child and iso- 
lated instances of older persons, the average individual does not dance for or 
by himself. There is always some other person present either as a participant 
or onlooker. Dance is basically narcissistic.? If there is no outside observer 
there is always the self as audience. Part of the pleasure of dance is in the 
self-observation of changes in one’s body image and appearance. In group 
dance each dancer tries to influence others by these changes and is in turn 
affected by the changes he sees in them. Aside from the relation of individ- 
uals to each other there is also the relation to space and to the objects which 
divide and fill space. In group dance these space shapes are constantly chang- 
ing and the speed at which they move varies. If there is a direct meeting of 
individuals the relation between the two determines whether there is an- 
tagonism or co-operation. The character of the individuals determines 
whether one will change and follow, whether both will change to create new 
movement, or whether neither will change. If neither changes there may be 
active conflict, turning away to continue the individual pattern, or spacial 
co-ordination, ite, movement through space in the same direction with un- 
related. tension, rhythm and gesture because of insistence on separate body 
movement patterns. The dancer must be extremely sensitive to be able to 
make use of each new space shape and body mass, as well as of the speed and 
rhythm at which they move and change. 

The space in which the dancer moves is always three-dimensional. It is cir- 
cumscribed by the four walls, three real, and one imaginary, the floor and 
the ceiling of the room in which he works. It is divided into three levels, 
high, middle and low, which are experienced by the individual as he passes 
from the floor through the standing position to the tip toes or to the jump. 
When moving from one place to another the dancer may pass through space 
from low to high in an inclined plane. When passing through all planes and 
taking into account all directions, front, diagonal, side and back, a spiral 
Movement or a turn is created. These direction concepts are projections of 
the body direction, ventral, lateral, dorsal and diagonal, i.e., oblique, 45° be- 
tween middle, ventral or dorsal, and the middle lateral, when the individual 


“See Arnheim, Rudolf: Psychology of the Dance. 
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is in a standing position facing the imaginary front wall of the room. Such 
concepts are permanently fixed in space just as the body directions are per- 
manently fixed within the body. However the relation of the body direction 
to the space direction is variable. For example, one of our children, Larry, 
because of unsatisfied curiosity as to what was behind curtains or in corners 
of the room and as to what the assistant was writing, suddenly began to walk 
quickly through the dance space from corner to corner, across the back of the 
room, around the sides and from wall to wall, always in straight lines, some- 
times forwards and sometimes backwards. 

Since space has volume it is also divided into smaller cubic forms depend- 
ing on the distribution of groups of individuals and isolated individuals. 
These cubic forms shift and change shape as the dancers move. Different den- 
sities and tensions are created by these forms causing attraction or repulsion, 
and passage ways may be created which have a tendency to cause a desire to 
go from one place to another. 

Recognizable rhythmic and dynamic patterns grow out of tension in the 
individual and tensions in the group or groups, as well as in the space forms 
that are created. Most of these patterns demand externalization in sound. 
Some require a rhythmic drum beat, others a mellow gong tone or a sharp 
cymbal crash. A musical accompaniment of the sounds related to the tension 
and movement has to be created.? The sounds emerging from percussion in- 
struments in themselves have specific qualities which relate to space, time 
and tension. The drum bounces its listeners in space and creates a desire for 
rhythmic action. The cymbal softly played cuts space and spreads out in all 
directions horizontally. The gong fills space and suspends the hearer in it. 
Sharp sounds produce strong tension and penetrate space. Soft sounds pro- 
duce weak tension and fill space. Regularly reproduced sounds produce repe- 
tition of movement and activate space. Crescendos produce increase in 
tension and fill space with activity. Decrescendos decrease tension and quiet 
the space. Accellerandos increase speed of movement and activate space. 
Retardandos decrease speed of movement and empty space of action. Sounds 
fill space with substance. If there is no sound, space has to be filled with the 
dancer's thoughts, emotions and fantasies. Without these, space would be 
empty, a vacuum. 

The sounds which the dancer hears and the space forms and body appear- 
ances of the other dancers which he sees and feels, create in him specific 
reactions which manifest themselves in his movement patterns. A case in 
point is a modern dance dealing with the concept of forces under water. The 
accompaniment was gongs, cymbals and drums. ‘The theme was the activation 
of two persons, conceived as bodies suspended in water, by the aggressive 
force of a central figure which disturbed the quiet of the space in which all 


"See Boas, Franziska: Notes on Percussion Accompaniment for the Dance. 
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three were floating. The force and weight of the moving body created cur- 
rents of motion in the space substance which carried the other bodies out of 
their original positions. Through repeated attacks and activity at great speed, 
the two figures were forced into conscious action to preserve their equilib- 
rium. 'There resulted a transmission of power to the formerly passive forms. 
In dance human emotions must always be reckoned with. In this case the 
activity of the central figure created annoyance of unrest which resulted in 
concerted aggression against the disturbing force, driving it into passivity. 
From this situation the central figure emerged on an emotional level with 
the other figures so that the final solution could be a unification of effort. 

Any arbitrary group of children moves in a world of everyday life experi- 
ences. Accordingly, they have resistances to primitive types of experience and 
it is necessary to overcome these inhibitions in order to allow for the break- 
ing through of the deeper lying impulses of rhythmic action and dance. The 
use of percussion instruments is a decided help in provoking reactions and 
re-enforcing them when they start to appear. It is advisable to establish a 
basic metric beat on some instrument or to continue with a repetitious 
dynamic pattern. Sooner or later the pulse of the rhythm dominates the 
Sroup and impels the children to rhythmic or dynamic movement. Thie 
influence of rhythmic sound very soon has a noticeable effect on the motility 
of the child since every sensory impression carries with it a command to 
Specific action. It is possible that percussion instruments which seem to be 
felt all over the body, may have a particularly deep psychophysiological 
influence, 

Helga was a child of high intelligence who had been constantly surrounded 
by adults. She had been taught extreme orderliness and cleanliness. She was 
told that she had no right to her own opinion because she was a child. Her 
fantasied stories had been criticized as falschoods. At the age of 4 she had a 
bedtime ritual of carefully folding her clothes and holding a clean handker- 
chief in her hand. A year later she developed what seemed to be a fear of bed 
wetting which never actually occurred. 

At 8 years she was very excitable and had facial tics. She was blocked in 
her fantasics. She considered herself unimaginative. She disliked playing 
with clay because she dirtied her hands or might spot her clothes. She thought 
that any person who liked her drawings or anything that she made was 
"crazy." She was easily distracted, asked irrelevant questions during class, had 
very little originality in movement when dancing with open eyes, but when 
dancing with closed eyes showed good co-ordination, grace and ease. She was 
fundamentally musical, imaginative, and rhythmically co-ordinated, but at 
that time was concerned with externals such as hair, clothes, fingernails. 
The clay figure which she modeled consisted of a child's head with curls and 
a hair ribbon; it had no arms and no body, but a dress with long legs 


was fastened directly to the head. Helga's most outstanding feature was hei 
ability to dance freely when her eyes were closed. The externals which as a 
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rule were her center of attention then became temporarily eliminated. A 
sensitivity toward her body which she usually disregarded became manifest, 
A psychological block was overbridged for a time. By using the closed eyes 
during dancing as one device she could have been guided towards a con- 
sciousness of inner values. 

Another device used with Helga y 


» persistent repetition of sound. The 
child responded to the continuous playing of dium rhythms, first with her 
usual distraction, asking questions, getting a drink, cleaning her hands, look- 
ing out of the window—then suddenly with 15 minutes of continuous danc- 
ing in the form of crawling, rolling, turning and arm and hip gestures. In 
response to continuous repetitious gong melcdies, she gradually softened her 
tone of voice and muscle tension until on two occ: 


ions the complete rc- 
laxation of her emotional tension was expressed by her lying on the floor 
and falling asleep. 


In 1940-41, the following experiment was undertaken on the children's 
ward of the Psychiatric Division of Bellevue Hospital: Groups of six to 
eight children 12 years old and younger and representing all types of behavior 
disorders and. psychiatric problems were utilized. They included under- 
privileged children of New York City with a wide range of characteristics 
determined by race and environment. They were unselected except that boys 
between 6 and 12, or girls of the same age, or mixed group of boys and girls 
of 6 years or under, made up the separate groups. On some occasions these 
groupings were ignored. 

Here are brief case histories of six children making up a group, with 
examples of their dance experiences: 

Patsy, a 9 year old boy, could never accept the fact that he was not wanted 
by his inadequate and alcoholic parents. Although abused in his own home, 
he was miserable in the Catholic institution to which he was sent after 
frequent attempts 
a severe anxiety 
masturbation, an 


at running away from home. In the Home he developed 
state with numerous phobias reactive to his compulsive 
‚ and colored with religious lorc. 

Carrol, a 9 year old American Negro boy of almost unknown antecedents, 
lived with an aged ccuple va 
aunt. He 


riously referred to as grandparents or uncle and 
had been exposed to most of the social traumas—gross abuse, 
neglect, poverty, alcoholism and sexual attacks. He displayed a distressing 
hysterical anxiety and believed, both when asleep and awake, that he was 
being chased by the devil. He could readily be thrown into a state of hysteri- 
cal terror by the simple suggestion that the devil was behind him. ‘Terror was 
associated with feelings of guilt for past sexual experiences, many of which 
were probably fantasied. He was capable of ecstatic as well as terrifying 
experiences but was apparently equally afraid of both. 


Ralph was a 9 year old Puerto Rican Negro boy who was too wild for 
public schools. While hitching on a car he had lallen off and injured his 
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head, and the question had been raised as to whether a brain injury did not 
account for his hyperkinesis. However, there were equally serious social 
factors, The father had deserted the family and the mother had moved from 
Puerto Rico to New York only two years before. Ralph had none of the super- 
vision and help he needed in adjusting to a new social situation, as -his 
mother worked away from home. His quick responsiveness to the training 
and socializing influences on the children’s ward argued against any serious 


brain damage. 


Fred, a dull 10 year old Italian boy, lived on the lower east side of New 
a gang. He was caught stealing with the gang 


York City and was a member of 
as evident that he was the 


and was sent to the children's court. Because it w 
dullest, most passive and suggestible member of the gang he was sent to the 
children's ward for study. He had a vivid but confused fantasy life colored 
with the lore of the underworld. | 


boy from a boarding home, where he had been 
as very bright but had been 
homes where he had 
aved in any 
ability 


Benjamin was a 5 year olc 
placed by one of the child-placing agencies. He w 
the source of a great deal of trouble in several boarding 
lived. Abandoned by his mother when a baby, he had never st 
home long enough to feel he belonged to anyone, nor did he have the 
For that matter, he did not seem to feel 


to make himself part of any home. 
a school, or 


that he belonged to any social situation, either in a home or in 
among a group of children. His emotional reactions all seemed of the nega- 


tive sort. He was always unhappy and at odds and even spoke of suicide or 
At best he was reckless in 


it the child actually needed 
any substitute 


turning on the gas to kill others in the home. 
dangerous situations, such as entering traffic. Whi 
was the love and attention which neither his mother nor 
had ever given him. 


Jerry was a bright 9 year old boy whose home had been made unhappy by 
a father who deserted, and a mother who could not carry the burden of 
supporting and caring for a large family. She was both too busy and unhappy 
i give Jerry anything but a sense of futility. Such children often find satisfac- 
tion and. human warmth in schools. But in school, Jerry was doomed to 
failure because he had a severe reading disability in spite of being bright. 
iving in an empty shack he had located. 
an almost 


He spent weeks away from school, 1 
He was a precocious child, sadly aware of his problems and with 
adult hopelessness in regard to any happy solution of them. 

‘The group was dancing to the even, steady beat of the drum. Two boys 
sat in the corner weeping because they did not want to dance but wanted 
to go out of the room. Patsy, who always seemed to take the part of the nega- 
tivistic group, supported them by beating against the door with his fists and 
feet and throwing his shoes at it. The two boys joined him and suddenly all 
three started to march in a circle, chanting: "We want to go home! We want 
to go home!” Their feet moved in time with the drum beat (Fig. 50a). When 
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they were convinced by looking through the dance leader's purse that she 
had no key and could not let them out, Patsy began to work with the group 
and the other two sat quietly watching the dancing. 

Ralph was always active. He was proficient at turning cartwheels and 
somersaults, and turning around his own axis. He had no fear unless he was 


We waste ho-um 


Q- 


b: EXE, 
2 
A 


b3 


50a. We want-to-go ho-um, music score. 
Fic. 50b. Double Animal, dance positions of Carol 


being held or carried by someone. On this day, a steady pulse with a repeti- 
tious pattern was being beaten on the drum. The children were crawling and 
rolling on the floor. Ralph rolled over Carrol, grasping him around the 
neck. Carrol became frightened and, losing control of himself, attacked 
Ralph. Both became extremely upset and Carrol had to be taken from the 
room. The steady rhythm of the drum began again. Ralph gave himself up to 
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an orgy of cartwheels and turns. When he fell to the floor, he continued his 
movement by rolling and turning somersaults without interruption for at 
least 10 minutes. When the class was dismissed Ralph stayed behind and, 
taking the drum, began to tell the story of King Kong which he had scen in 
the movies. He punctuated his words with drum beats and occasional ex- 
plosive sounds and gestures of his whole body. When the next group of 
children came he participated in the work in a much less spectacular way. 

The class was playing "Indians," dancing around in a circle to the steady 
beat of the drum. Fred decided to be the fire and sat in the center of the 
circle making hissing sounds and darting movements with his arms and hands. 
When the class left, Fred was asked to stay. His fire dance was praised and 
it was suggested that he repcat it and let the fire spread. The drum beat was 
resumed. He started his fire dance as before, sitting in the middle of the 
room, twisting his arms and legs and darting them out from his body. 
Gradually he began twisting and swaying more in his torso and the fire 
spread through the room with rolls and cartwheels. Fred became dizzy and 
tried to stop, but he must have felt the movement continuing for he said, 
“The house is going up.” Following this, he rose from the floor, stretching 
up as far as he could until he was on his toes. Then he started to jump, 
always reaching up toward the ceiling. He became tired from the jumping, 
and rested. Suddenly he found a small toy pistol with wooden cartridges that 
one of the boys had hidden under a radiator and began shooting the doctor 
and the dance teacher. When they had been killed he danced a dance of 
triumph and then killed himself. His next game was to throw the cartridges 
at the wall and pretend he had blown up the building. He acted out very 
realistically and dramatically the collapsing of the walls and his being buried 
under the debris. He dug himself out again, only to place the cartridges 
between his toes and blow up his feet. 

A gong was being played with slow, steady beats, producing a swinging 
tone, The children began to sway back and forth, Patsy who no longer re- 
sisted the work, began to swing his arms and legs. As the gong tone became 
more insistent and faster, Patsy turned slowly first to one side, then to the 
other, rising on his toes, then dropping his body onto the whole foot with 
knees bent. The gong beat increased in speed to a steady tremolo. He swung 
his arms more violently and turned very fast around his own axis, so lightly 
that his feet seemed to leave the ground. 


The following notes on Carrol were taken over a period of about one 
month. On his first day in class when Ralph grasped him around the neck 
Carrol became terrified. He lost complete control of himself, screamed and 
kicked and tried to get at Ralph. He had to be held by the nurse who finally 
took him out of the room. Later he was brought back in a much quieter 


3 


condition. 
The group was playing at being animals. Several children began to ride 
as very much amused but did not take part. 


on the teacher's back. Carrol w 
d the children and the teacher. Then 


He played at being a buffalo and butte 


1 
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he tried to make a double animal by putting his arms around the waist of a 
crawling boy and crawling behind him (Fig. 50b). 

Benjamin was a chicken attacking children. The chicken was killed by a 
child; it came alive and was killed again. Finally it was really "dead" and 
should be buried. The children "dug" a grave and "covered" him up. They 
all wanted to step on the "grave" and then left him. Carrol did not take part 
until Benjamin was buried. Then he crouched next to him, closed his eyes 
and performed a kind of sorcerer's dance. He had a slight vibration in his 
body and passed his hands back and forth over Benjamin's head and body. 
When the children came back he pushed them away. Finally he slid away ol 
his own accord when the chicken decided to come alive again and attack. 

Diary notation: Carrol made another double crawling animal, this time 
with his head between another boy's legs (Fig. 50b-2). 

Diary notation: Today Carrol is more active. He tries cartwheels. He started 
à very good Indian skip. He is very self-conscious and must be coaxed into 
working. For the first time he rcally tried some of the stunts. He allowed 
the teacher to take him by the arms and swing him around parallel to the 
floor. He was extremely thrilled by the flying sensation when his fect left 
the ground. He kept urging the other boys to try it. He also jumped up and 
Sat on the teacher's haunches, letting himself down to the ground backward 
until he could walk on his hands between the teacher's legs. It is character- 
istic of him that he works for short periods only. He sits quietly in а corner 
or on a bench between working periods and dreams. He knows he is dream- 
ing but says he does not know what it is about. He has many impulses to 
start dancing but stops himself. 

Diary notation: Carrol alone. An animal that "can walk through walls.’ 
He crawled around the room at the very edge, so that his body touched the 


walls at all times. The third time around he closed his eyes, dropped his head 
between his arms and felt the ground with his “fore paws” before moving 
ahead. 

Sitting with his legs curled up under him: "Oh! I am sinking in the water, 
way down! Now I am down on the bottom.” This was accompanied by a 
great many changes of facial expression; then he closed he eves and lay down. 

As a result of the cymbal sound, Carrol was an airplane. He landed in 
the water and became a hydroplane, moving on his abdomen, legs held 
quiet, the arms pulling him forward. 

He was reminded of his "sorcerer's" dance. He asked for one of the boys 
to dance with, since he said he could not conceive an imaginary companion. 
While waiting for the other boy he played with the cymbal and listened to its 
undertone. He accompanies everything with facial expressions and sounds. 
Many expressions are like African masks. 

Jerry came. The boys played lions; they were sleeping lions, dreaming. 
jacket. I am wild.” He lay perfectly still, arms at 


Carrol: "I am in a strai 
his sides making faces. He crawled around and then lay in the straight. jacket 
again, sleeping, dreaming. To Jerry: “You'd better watch out when I wake 
up. Em wild." He began to talk of bcing a buffalo, then turned into a 
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rooster. "I'm a rooster laying eggs in my nest. It is a very big nest.” He 

climbed on Jerry's back and stayed there quietly while Jerry tried to crawl, 

protesting that he was no nest (Fig. 50b-3). 

Jerry played the cymbal as Carrol lay on his back on the floor. He asked 
Jerry to hold the cymbal so close to his face that it was practically touching 
it. He lay still, listening and making faces. Suddenly he said: “Oh! where 
does that sound come from? I wonder where it is! I must find it.” He looked 
at the teacher and smiled about his joke. Before this he had said the same 
thing after he had been dancing for some time to the sound of the drum. 
He is perfectly conscious of the origin of the sound, looks at the teacher to 
see whether she takes him scriously or knows he is playing. 

“Tam a monkey. See, I am climbing on you. You are a tree.” With that he 
pretended to climb, holding on to the leader's clothes. He gave up very soon 
and lay down. 

Carrol alternates activity with sitting or lying down with closed eyes, mak- 
ing faces and saying all kinds of things, sometimes snatches of stories, some- 
times just sounds. He is full of fantasies, any one of which would be good 
dance material. He plays good rhythms on the instruments, not for noise, 
but for quality. His periods of activity are merely short fragments of his 
prolonged fantasies. The animal crawling throught the walls was continued 
for the longest period. 

The atmosphere created by the repetition of sound and the quality of 
tone provokes movement reactions. It also causes group reactions which 
seem to force even the more difficult children into participation. The feeling 
of unreality also seems to be established since an aggressive activity is rarely 
carried to its realistic conclusion. If the rhythm is discontinued the group 
begins to fall apart. If one of the children takes the drum and plays there 
is а tendency for the dance activity to change into rivalry over the instru- 
ment. Only when a child is able to play well and steadily, will his accompani- 
ment be tolerated by the other children. Sooner or later, however, they will 
demand their turns at the instrument. So far, the problem of having the 
children. accompany themselves has not been solved, since playing the 
instruments is an attraction far greater than dancing. 

The intensity of activity may be regulated through the use of the crescendo 
and accelerando or the diminuendo and retardando. Sometimes especially 
susceptible children will develop their own dynamics to the accompaniment 
of a steady quiet bass, or they may create all kinds of dramatic situations. The 
gong and cymbal may be used to quiet an especially unruly group and hold 
tensions at a soft or medium level. This is accomplished by playing a steady 
low tremolo. The crescendo of the cymbal may be used to heighten tensions 
to an intolerable point of suspense which is broken by a tremendous crash 
and muting of the cymbal. This leads to jumping or falling, usually ac- 
companied by vocal outbursts. The gong may be used to create a swinging 
impulse which causes swaying of the entire body and leads to pendulum 
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movements of the torso and arms and legs, finally to a feeling of suspension 
in which the child allows the body to be carried through space in curved 
sweeping lines, and to spin and turn. 

Creative dance activity in children may also be released by using a circular 
formation with a rhythmic or dynamic activity such as skipping, leaping, 
running, and "Indian steps." Another method is to place the children on 
their backs on the floor and proceed with stunts. From these exercises the 
usual development is into animal fantasies with their characteristic move- 
ments of crawling on all fours, propelling the body across the floor without 
the use of the hands or feet, rolling over one another, jumping like frogs. 
Certain children prefer to retain their human character. This leads to 
dramatic dance games of shooting animals or of animals attacking humans, 
or horse and rider games. 

From the activity on the floor the children begin to climb on one another, 
first on the backs of crawling children, then riding "piggy-back." Finally 
they attempt to ride on each other's shoulders or climb three high on one 
another's backs. "There seems to be no consciousness of the necessity of a 
small child's climbing upon a larger one. Often a very large boy tries to ride 
on the shoulders of a very small boy. When this is frustrated through the 
interference of the leader or through failure of the experiment, there is 
usually a reaction of disinterest and a break in the continuity of group work. 
Soon the climbing activity is taken up again in relation to objects about the 
room, with the development of all kinds of jumps from various heights with 
different resulting f. 


antasy activities, such as diving into water and swimming, 
animals jumping 


from trees onto people, etc. Also various jumps from the 
ground onto and over objects and each other are undertaken. These are soon 
combined with more complicated rhythms such as cartwheels and somersaults 
remembered from the work on the floor. 

The children soon begin to feel the need of help in these more difficult 
activities and look to the leader for technical aid. Here, then, is the opening 
for the leader to place the children in unaccustomed positions in relation to 
Space. They are encouraged to lie on their backs and are lifted by their feet 
so that they have to put their hands on the floor. They are then told to look 
between the legs of the leader and walk through on their hands. Their final 
position is lying flat on the abdomen. Usually the child is so astonished and 
pleased that this has to be repeated over and over. Or, the child jumps and 
sits on the haunches of the leader. Then, holding by his feet, he drops over 
backward and crawls through between the leader's legs. Or, the child lies on 
his back on the floor with his arms outstretched above his head. In this 
position he is swung around the leader who holds him by the hands and 
turns around his own axis. As the momentum increases, the feet leave the 
floor. This usually results in outbursts of pleasurable excitement and verbal 
descriptions of the sensations felt while "flying" through the air. Since all 
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of these activities require two persons, often one or two of the stronger, more 
courageous children imitate the leader, and again the relation of child with 
child is established. 

Usually in early dance training each individual is primarily concerned only 
with himself, The awareness of others creeps in very gradually. Then the 
dancer is concerned with preserving his own identity. He must slowly be 
led to the point where he will dare to have contact, to compete and to create 
with others. 

The feeling of his own physical strength and the ability to control and 
direct it is a stage the dancer reaches after having freed himself from anxiety 
and fear over the dynamic violence of primitive motility and its associated 
emotions, For the dancer, anxiety and fear of dynamic movement spring 
from insecurity in the concept of his own body image and from resistance to 
consecutive changes in himself, Exploration of the dynamic power of move- 
ment brings to the fore instincts of self preservation, destructive and con- 
structive drives and through their mastery brings about an understanding of 
these elements, In the case of successful sublimation it should lead to a feel- 
ing of security through a knowledge of the emotional sources underlying 
these drives, and therefore to their control. The Hindu and Balinese dance,“ 
particularly that of men, is tremendous in the projection of controlled 
power. The difficulty in teaching this to present day adults in our civilization 
is the conventional rejection and fear of the "animal in man." 

The ability to manipulate the body on the floor has to be learned. It is 
partly a technical problem; it is also a purposeful reversal to infantile move- 
ment. Often the greater part of this type of movement is resisted by the adult 
and even by the child because they have been taught at some time that such 
activity is not proper. In permitting this activity on the dance floor one block 
Or resistance is removed and the path is open for acceptance of the psycho- 
logical content through sublimation in dance form. 

If, however, the person is still unable to enjoy this state of reversal, if he 
has learned technically to perform leaps and falls and rolls without experienc- 
ing pleasure, then a further block has been encountered. Such a person will 
reject this type of movement and will exclude it from his dance, or he will 
go through the external motions of technically controlled gestures but will 
avoid clarifying the content. An observer sensitive to movement forms. or 
à teacher who is aware of the psychological factors, will recognize in such a 
performance a substitution of form for content. Often a definite block be- 
again. Of course this may not be constant and the 
assert itself for moments during an im- 
an be eliminated only by a therapeutic 


comes apparent again and 
intended sublimation is able to 
provisation. However such blocks c 
approach. 


Boas, Franziska (Editor): The Function of the Dance in Human Society, New York, Boas 


School, 1949. 
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This therapeutic approach must he handled from many angles. Physical and 
mental relaxation in movement, combined with the use of rhythm and sound 
accompaniment, provide one way. The use of drums, gongs, cymbals and 
rattles as accompaniment for the dance activity concentrate the pupil's 
attention on the rhythmic pattern and the quality of the atmosphere so that 
his attention is diverted from the actions of his physical body. The concentra- 
tion on sound and the repetition of the same kind of sound activate the 
body in spite of itself; muscle tone and balance become more homogeneous 
and the fear of physical injury is lessened. The mind is freed from this 
particular worry and movement fantasy is set in motion. 

This dissociation of mind and body exists to a high degree in some 
schizophrenic children. It appears to be a suspension, a complete physical 
balance in an unbalanced emotional state. One such child could, in a stand- 
ing position, perform a deep back bend with apparently no effort. Another 
example, in an adult schizophrenic, is a complete wide circular swing of the 
torso. Dancers can acquire such use of body dynamics, an uninterrupted 
flow of movement through the entire body, only after extensive training. 
The mechanism enabling the schizophrenic to do this is still a matter for 
research, and the reason for spontaneously starting such movements is not as 
yet clarified. Sometimes the movement can be induced in the schizophrenic; 
at others there is no reaction. The particular patterns described resulted not 
from a verbal demand but came as a reaction to rhythmic sound, 

The process of learning to be aware of the body image and its appearance, 
the anticipation and reaction to the movement of others, and the conscious- 
ness of space shape and the changes that occur in the body and in space, are 
primarily on the sensory level. Each part of the body becomes an entity in 
itself with its own sensitiv 
the body of 
with 


ity and desires, so that it is possible to speak ol 
an individual as the co-ordination of many different parts, each 
Its own personality. Cert 


ain parts of the body may be sensitive and 
alert and react to inne 


r and outer stimuli while other parts may be dull and 
unconscious of their own existence, These parts may not react because they 
were neglected when motor 


impulses were given, or because there was not 
sufficient sensitivity in the 


muscles to respond to the message they received; 
or they may refuse to react because they have been immobilized by a conscious 
or subconscious inhibitory message due to some physical or psychological 
block. Such conditions will result in imbalance and poor co-ordination. 

To stimulate the sensitivity to minute movements in the different parts 
of the body, the dancer sometimes works with closed eyes either in silence, or 
in the state of suspension created by the soft playing of gong tones. He is then 
told to move whatever part of the body seems to feel like moving regardless 
of the gesture which may result, or the relation of one movement to another. 
Usual beginnings may be scratching the nose, pushing the hair back, shifting 
of weight, pulling at clothes, twitchings of muscles, etc.—indications of self- 
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consciousness; or stamping of feet, collapse of body, rubbing of hands to- 
gether, shrugging of shoulders,—indications of irritation, despair, disgust. 
The leader points out these uncontrolled subconscious movements and dis- 
cusses their significance. The pupil is urged to do exactly what he feels as 
soon as he feels it. In this way the body is set in motion. Gradually more 
and more movement is experienced and larger gestures are made. The body 
begins to respond to the various shifts of weight and begins to travel through 
different space levels following the laws of inertia, impulse and momentum. 
Emotional reactions become manifest and changes in tension begin to create 
a dynamic and rhythmic flow of movement. During these activities the 
and sounds the externalization 


instructor is constantly encouraging by words 
ally 


of gestures and movements which begin to make their appearance. Eventu: 
only the percussion sounds are continued, and the body moves by itself. 
4 There is a logic in the development of one movement into another both 
in the body and in the use of space. To the trained observer any interjection 
of an arbitrary movement can immediately be discerned. This is a sign of 
ally takes the form of some habit movement 
i. e., either it covers up the externali- 
or it prevents exploration into 


a break in concentration and usu 
pattern which the pupil considers "safe," 
zation of a "forbidden" fantasy or sensation, 
the unknown. 

After such experiment 
to create a figure of himse 
m the case of Helga, how much of the b: 
of the body image. Sometimes a medium 
or chalk is used to resolve a block which is 
n the problem in dance and the new 


ation with the dance, the student is sometimes asked 
If in clay. These figures invariably show, as was seen 
ody is included in the consciousness 
a such as clay, paint, wood, charcoal 
: apparent in dance. It has been 
interesting to see the correlation betwee 
medium which is chosen. 

For example, one adult enjoyed wallowir 


sensuously. In such a case the presence of physical 
factor. Its translation into an art form can 


will change the tone of the 


ig on the ground, using the body 
pleasure observed in the 


student is to be used as a positive 
be gradually induced by indirect methods which 
muscle tension, increase the amount of passivity or relaxation in the move- 
ment. The student must be made conscious of the audience outside herself 
in order that the movement may be dissociated from self-indulgence and may 
iginal tension. This woman was im- 
expression. She enjoyed the feel 
imps of clay and kneading the 
After a few awkward attempts 


attain a more direct release from the or 
mediately fascinated by clay as a medium of 
of substance, enjoyed mashing the hard lu 
clay in preparation for the actual modeling. 
at manipulation of the material she quite suddenly was able to mould it and 
create objects which gave expression in an objective form to her preoccupa- 
tion with her body and her inner self. Tt happened that she had been in an 
accident which had distorted her face. All her figures displayed broad flat 
noses. The handling of the clay, the tactile element, was an adequate per- 
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formance during the phase this individual was in. By concentrating the 
pleasure sensation which had been distributed over her whole body in her 
hands and fingers, she could free her fantasies and give them form in a 
medium removed from herself. It seemed that the sensuous feeling enjoyed 
while working with clay enabled her to formulate what she could not express 
in her own body. Her dance movement began to change and she was better 
able to create in both media. 

To sum up, the teaching of modern creative dance offers a great many 
facets for the projection of physical and psychological problems. The process 
of mastering the elements and techniques of dance parallels closely the 
processes followed by a patient in psychoanalysis, The mastering of dance 
techniques and the formulation of emotions and fantasies in dance impro- 
visations may clarify subconscious material and bring it to the surface of 
consciousness. Careful study of dance movement can become a valuable diag- 
nostic instrument particularly for children who constantly accompany their 
dance activity with verbalizations expressing their fantasies. 
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SPECIAL SCHOOL ROOM ATTITUDES AND ACTIVITIES 
FOR THE PROBLEM CHILD' 


B EFORE beginning a discussion of the school conducted within the Belle- 

vue Psychiatric Hospital, it might be helpful to review briefly a few of 
the changes in ideology, attitude and method of working with the malad- 
justed child in the New York City school system, as revealed in the annual 
reports of the Superintendent of Schools. 

These reports throw light on the early beginnings of what is now known 

as Public School No. 618, Manhattan. As far back as 1898 the educational 
system had recognized that there were what we now call maladjusted children, 
and was seeking methods of dealing with them. Today these early efforts may 
appear to us to have been fumbling and founded upon some amusing if not 
tragic misunderstandings. 
. "Incorrigible" was a favorite word of the time. Frequently thes 
incorrigibles“ were sent to truant schools, where they were confi 
hours a day and subjected to a program which was calculated to inculcat 
better "outfit of habits." It was the notion of the times that these "incorr 
ibles" must be made to acquire a "new outfit of habits" if they were to avoid 
becoming hardened criminals. 

Emphasis was placed upon physical labor an 
opment was ignored. At no time during this early period is there evid 
areness of the need for security. One report w 
a parental school contained this statement: 
ainly become criminals if they are not 
nce with an entirely new outfit. of 
a place of confinement and a place 


e so-called 
ned 24 
ea 


i y- 
18 


d industry; personality devel- 
ence 
that there was an aw hich 


advocated establishment. of 
“These incorrigibles will most cert 
furnished before the years of adolesce 
habits. For such as these a truant school— 
of labor—will always be necessary."* 


acher on the Children’s Service, Psychiatric 


By Wanda Wright. Board of Education Te: 
ublic School 618, Psychiatric Division of 


Division, Bellevue Hospital since 1935; Principal of P 
Bellevue Hospital since 1918. 

This chapter was compiled from papers written by Wand 
conferences at Bellevue Hospital to acquaint the hospital staff of psychiatrists, psychologists, 


Ocial workers, nurses, etc., with the aims, problems and experiences of the school rooms in 
at conferences of Board of Education teachers to acquaint 
m child which had been developed in the special 


a Wright and presented at staff 


the hospital, and presented also 
them with methods of caring for the proble 
class rooms for problem children in the Hospital. 

First Annual Report of the City Superintendent 
for the year ending July 31, 1899. 


of Schools to the Board of Education, 
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Such was the picture at the turn of the century. During the next 24 years 
several special schools, in addition to the Parental School, were established. 
In 1905, when Public School 120 came into being as the first special school, it 
was realized that “tactfulness, sympathy, patience and personal magnetism 
on the part of a teacher are the first essentials for success in this work.“ The 
reference to "success" implied success in acquiring desirable habits. It was 
not until much later that account was taken of the degree to which the teacher 
compensates for the inadequacies of the home by supplying affection, under- 
standing, and in general a feeling of being wanted. 

The Superintendent's annual reports continued to recommend procedures 
for the children attending the Parental and special day schools. When new 
subjects were added to the curriculum they were designed to assist in instill- 
ing the habit patterns required by the industrial world instead of supplying 
new experiences out of which the child would derive satisfactions and 
achieve a greater realization of his abilities and potentialities, Among the 
subjects emphasized were manual training, gardening, farming and practical 
trades. 

However, despite the concentration on habit formation, the report of 1908 
included a statement to the effect that there can be no academic achievement 
without having acquired the ability to read. The importance of reading was 
stressed, and it was obvious that the writer was aware that reading was es- 
sential in helping a child adjust to a school situation. Also of interest was 
а report on a statistical study which sought to trace the relationship ol 
poverty to maladjustment, but which failed to make the present-day point 


that teachers must compensate for the inadequacy of their pupils’ homes. 
There were inst 


ances showing that some educators were aware that some- 
thing was ] 


acking in the formal teaching approach. The reports continued 
to stress the need for acade 
cational training, 
portance, 

In 1922 it w 
psychologists 


mic subjects, physical training, industrial or vo- 
and moral training. The last was considered of great im- 


as suggested that provision be made for examinations by 
and psychiatrists before pupils were admitted to the probation- 
ary schools, By 1994 there was evidence that a new era was approaching. 
The boys were no longer considered "incorrigibles." ‘Truancy began to be 
explained in terms of parental incompetency. Placement in foster or board- 
ing homes was suggested. It was also pointed out that "only by careful exam- 
ination—educational, psychological, psychiatric and social in character—can 
the problem of truancy be understood and managed. In practically all ol 
these cases it was found that the picture is a complex one. The examination 
revealed a picture of faulty mental or personality development, poor environ- 
ment, serious physical defects, forced promotions and wrong classification in 


* Seventh Annual Report, Ibid. 1905. 
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school. It would seem in the light of our present knowledge that the truancy 
problem must be approached from the remedial and not from the discipli- 
nary point of view.“ 

The report appears to have aroused the exponents of remedial reading 
techniques, for in 1929 the point was made that remedial measures should 
be undertaken in all cases of reading retardation. By 1930, then, educational 
and psychological theory in regard to problem children had undergone a 
drastic change. The emphasis on habit training no longer existed. In its place 
was the realization that truancy was the result of certain known causes. From 
this point forward great strides were made. The now well-known Bureau of 
Child Guidance was established in 1931. 

The opening of Public School No. 37 in Manhattan was an important 
milestone in the advance of education for the problem children of New York 
City. This school, to which all other schools in the city sent their most serious 
problem boys, was the laboratory out of which grew the new *600-schools 
division." 

This new division, established in 1947, embraces about a dozen schools, 
some of them regular day schools and others special schools operated in city 
psychiatric hospitals and in institutions housing disturbed children. What- 
ever the type of GOO-school, the fundamental approach isa therapeutic опе. 
based on providing affection and insight. 

The school in the Psychiatric Division of Bellevue Hospital became part of 
the 600-schools division, thereby becoming "a special school within a special 
school." It is now known as Public School 618, Manhattan. 

Г While P.S. 618 has the same guiding principles and philosophies, it func- 
tions somewhat differently from other schools in the division. The time ele- 
ment is mainly responsible for the differences. In the Bellevue school, chil- 
dren rarely remain more than a month, and for this reason long-term plan- 
ning is out of the question. 

After this brief history of schools for problem children in 
let us turn to a consideration of methods and attitudes in this "special school 
Within a special school" in Bellevue Hospital. 

It may be worth while to set forth briefly the reasons for there being a 
school at all in a children's psychiatric ward. First is a basic theory of democ- 
of aptitude or ability shall be afforded an 
gnized that an im- 


New York City. 


racy that all children, regardless 
Opportunity to attend school. Second, it is generally rec 
portant aspect of adjusting the maladjusted child consists of enabling him to 
get into a school. A very large part of the life situation of a child must neces- 
sarily involve attending school and as long as schooling presents difficulties 
d. Hence it is essential that while he is 


for him he remains but poorly adjuste 
to assist him in adjusting to class- 


in the hospital every effort should be made 


*Twenty-Sixth Annual Report, Zbid. 1924. 
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room situations. Obviously to assist him in adjusting, the classroom situation 
in Bellevue is a modification—and sometimes a very great modification—of 
the ordinary classroom situation, the need for which is apparent. It must be 
remembered that nearly all of the children who come to Bellevue have been 
found unable to profit by attending schools designed for normal or near-nor- 
mal children. It should also be noted that the teachers and principals with 
whom these children have been in contact have worked earnestly to help 
many of them. When we receive a child's school records we learn more often 
than not that for years the child has had grave difficulties in one or more ways 
in school. In other words, these children are maladjusted not merely in the 
home or in their social group; they are maladjusted in school. 

Not so many years ago reading, writing : 


id arithmetic were regarded as 
the essential elements of a school, and there are people today who still appear 
to think that schools should be judged by their success in teaching the use of 
these tools. But education has come to be much more all-embracing. Educa- 
tion in any real sense implies preparation for dealing with the vast complex- 
ity of life situations. Important as it is for the child to learn to read, write 
and do arithmetic, it is equally important for him to learn how to live asa 
social being; frequently it is necessary for him to learn or unlearn many 
things before he is capable of or willing to tackle reading, writing and arith- 
metic. That is why it has been found necessary to provide classrooms in Belle- 
vue, which are in many respects quite different from those to be found in the 
neighborhood schools. 

There are times when if one looked in on one of the class sessions, one 
might well wonder what subject if any was being taught. One child might be 
working on arithmetic, another might be reading comics, a third writing, a 
fourth engaged in a quarrel which might turn into a brawl, and others var- 
lously occupied listening to a record, idly or intently watching the tropical 
fish, daydreaming in the arm chair, rocking in the rocker, playing checkers 
or cards or sitting painting at the easel. One might not even notice the boy 
seated close to the teacher's desk laboriously struggling with a pre-primer, 
the simplest of all readers. He is the boy who two, three, or even four weeks 
earlier came into the hospital so convinced that he would never be able to 
read that he would go into a violent tantrum at the very mention of reading. 
He is the boy who has overcome some of his earlier anxieties toward failure 
and is developing healthier attitudes toward school. He is the boy who, hav- 
ing arrived at this stage, should, if he returns to his old school, be ready to 
receive the help which he has rejected in the past. It might be asked why he 
suddenly has consented to attempt reading. The answer is that it was not 
sudden; it was merely a result of the operation of the program to which we 
subscribe. 

The first and most important step in this program is the development of a 
warm teacher-child relationship. In the development of such a relationship 
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the child dominates every situation. The teacher must maintain a casual and 
only mildly interested attitude toward the unusual behavior and unreason- 
able demands made by the child. The children do not accept the passive role 
of the teacher without suspicion. Over and over again they test her loyalties 
by trying, in a deliberate and calculating manner, to break her down. Some 
of them go so far as to ask for punishment. Fach time a session like this has 
been lived through, the bond between child and teacher is strengthened and 
the child has come a little closer toward the desired goal. a 

In striving to reach that goal, frictions, pressures, tensions апа punish- 
ments cannot exist. Extreme patience and a willingness to allow whatever 
time is necessary to obtain results are essential. There are wide variations in 
the amount of time it takes a child to become oriented, but sooner or later 
almost every child becomes ready to receive help. Much has been gained if a 
child arrives at this point before he leaves Bellevue. If in learning a few 
ained the knowledge that he is able to learn, he has made great 


words he has g 
should be returned to his school or 


strides. From this point forward, he 
placed in a special school, with recommendations. 

Another reason for establishing a school in Bellevue is to afford an oppor- 
tunity for the observation of the children in a situation somewhat similar to 
that of a classroom. Such observations tend to confirm the notations on the 
pupils’ record cards, which usually do not arrive until sometime after our 
hospital observations have been made. How the schools managed to keep 


some of these disturbed children for ycars is difficult to comprehend. Some 


of the children are constantly in a state of flight and assuredly schools cannot 
be expected to accommodate children on the run. It has been found possible 
to classify children into groups. displaying behavior traits peculiar to their 
respective group. The schizophrenic child is more fleeing than any of the 
other groups into which these children fall. The epileptic has an entirely 
ues from the neurotic, who in turn is quite different from 
on. However, occasionally a child enters the class who 
it children are not adversely 
arly someone Visits 


different set of val 
the psychopath, and so 
defies classification. Here it may be noted tha 
1 behavior of other children. Regul 
r mixing so many complex personali- 
1 that no child suffers as a 
To the contrary, many 
y unfortunate 
begin to look 


affected by the unusua 
the classroom who shows concern ove 
ties together. Our experiences have made us fee 
tion with the other children. 
ilt of associating with children equall 
ess fortunate than themselves. They 


consequence of associa 

children profit as a rest 

and in some instances 1 
upon their difficulties as somewhat commonplace. 

If a child indicates that he wants to talk about his particular 

is encouraged to do so. A group shapes up very quickly and no child has 

t the statements, confessions, admissions and 


been found to express shock a 
weird tales of another child. What it usually amounts to isan undramatic pool- 
ing of experiences. The teachers in a psychiatric hospital where children are 


problems, he 
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studied and treated by psychiatrists, psychologists, nurses and social workers, 
have found that it is not necessary to know the backgrounds or family his- 
tories of these children in order to help them. The non-reader usually has 
factors other than his inability to read which have played an important role 
in his admission to Bellevue, but if his reading difficulty is concentrated on, 
he becomes sufficiently well adjusted for the assumption to be made that his 
other problems have diminished in intensity, In other words, it has been 
found that a child who has arrived at the point where he is willing to learn 
to read and then receives private coaching or special remedial help from 
some source makes a better adjustment to a difficult home situation than be- 
fore he learned to read. This is so even when the home situation has re- 
mained essentially the same. 

It is possible to ease these children into situations from which they will 
derive satisfactions sufficient to enable them temporarily at least to be some- 
What removed from the stresses and strains life has placed upon them. Mal- 
colm H. Finley has discussed the stresses and strains that such problem chil- 
dren must deal with in the group situation of the usual school room.’ Such 
children, in spite of essentially normal and above normal IQ's have failed to 
acquire certain fundamental knowledge although they have attended school 
from four to six years. For obvious reasons it would be unwise to recon- 
struct a typical school situation. Activities have to be planned which provide 
experiences which will lead to the desired goals. 

During the school year the amount of time spent in preparation for festive 
OCcasions is not small. Halloween, Christmas, St. Valentine's Day, Easter and 


the June party receive all-out attention and effort. In addition to these, a 
number of other OCC 


asions arise which warrant a party. A party project is, 
however, 


not without its heartaches. Pleasurable experiences are not wholly 
pleasurable for these children, Both positive and negative qualities are 
brought into sharper focus during a party activity. It seems to put a keen 
edge on their emotions; one does not need a magnifying glass to detect the 
most infantile child in the group, the most destructive, the most co-operative, 
the most creative and gifted, the most withdrawn, the greatest chatterer, the 
least productive, the опе most in need of assurances that his production is 


worthwhile and should be preserved, the most stable, the one least able to 
Concentrate, and so on. One 


: could go on indefinitely mentioning personality 
traits which manife 


st themselves and seem to stand out in bold relief. during 
one of the hectic sessions leading up to a gala occasion. 

The approach to a party, too, is quite different from that which would 
Prove successful with normal children. It is possible with normal children 


to set a goal and encourage them to work toward that goal. With the children 
See Finley, Malcolm H.: The Classroom as a Social Group and Its Reaction to the Problem 


Child. with discussion by Wanda Grutzner (Wright). American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 
11:21-33, 1941 
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in the school, long-time planning serves only to annoy them and to make 
them impatient or out of sympathy with the whole idea. They must have 
concrete evidence of an end result before they will direct their energies in 
any one direction. To be more specific: to try to interest them on a Monday 
morning in preparations for a Halloween party to be held on the following 
Friday afternoon would be a waste of time. They would respond either by 
being disinterested or by wanting the party immediately. A gradual and in- 
direct approach is far more effective. For instance, it would be better to say. 
"If anyone would like to make a pumpkin, here is paper and crayon." If at 
least one child responds, the program is launched. From this point forward, 
the teacher receives suggestions from the children and subtly serves as a guide 
and as a protector of their creations. 

To keep the children from destroying their own work and the work of 
other children is a big task. Even after the children have displayed their en- 
thusiasm and have given evidence of deriving satisfaction in whatever they 
at the moment, the project does not go forward without 


happen to be doing 
threatened 


interruption, It regularly happens that the entire preparations are 
by one child or another. The recent Halloween project may serve as a typical 
illustration, The children worked feverishly at the drawing and coloring of 
autumn leaves and many other symbols of the 


Cats, witches, pumpkins, bats, 
stroyed by chil- 


Halloween season. However, many more productions were de 
dren who were dissatisfied with their own work. The children usually do not 
serve notice that they intend to destroy their work but very impulsively and 
about complete destruction. This behavior is 
nic children. The 


in an explosive manner bring 
mainly limited to and typical of the behavior of schizophre 
schizophrenic child has been observed to work diligently with interest and 
concentration on something that promises to be a very worth-while produc- 
seems driven by an inner force completely to eradi- 


tion when suddenly he 
On the 


nce of the existence of the piece of work before him. 
of child who takes the time to threaten to de- 
often an obvious indication that he wants his 
n returns to it with greater 


cate any evide 
other hand, there is the type 
stroy his work. This is quite 
work admired; with a little encouragement he the 
interest. 

There are children who cannot toler 
They will tear or mark over another child's work. This motive 
for destruction. When a boy destroys an- 
a result of a quarrel entirely unrelated to 
cipient of the attack happened to have 

his work the toy would be destroyed. 
another child's work 


ate the competition of other children. 
occurs less 


frequently than any other reason 
other boy's work, it is quite often as 
the piece of work involved. If the re 
a toy with him instead of a piece of 


It has been found that children more often are proud of 
n they call attention to the other child's art 


rather than envious of it. Very ofte 
It is not unusual for one 


work and are very generous in their praise of him. 
boy to sit by and with interest watch another boy at work. If a boy's art is 
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defaced, it is because the boy is unpopular in the group. Last spring, there 
was a boy (Donald) in the class whose art was enjoyed by all the children; 
however Donald's personality was so very offensive and objectionable that the 
children's only resource was to smear his large murals when he was not 
around. ‘The same behavior carries over to other subjects. For example, if an 
arithmetic paper, a spelling or a composition paper of a child is put on the 
bulletin board, it is rarely removed by another child. With much greater fre- 
quency it happens that the child himself in a fit of anger tears his work off 
the board and destroys it. 

To return to the Halloween project, it isa fact that a large amount of work 
is not wilfully destroyed but finds its way to the floor or the trash can be- 
cause it is not complete. 

These children tire of things very quickly. The fact that they are full of 
enthusiasm and make bold statements about what they plan to do means 
nothing at all. They are apt to leave their work unfinished and move on to 
something else. When asked if they would not like to complete what prom- 
ises to be a nice piece of work, they flatly refuse, say they are tired and quite 
often suggest that someone else finish it. Another large portion of the work 
is destroyed, not by violence or failure to complete it, but merely because 
they do not seem to be able to preserve it. In general, these children cannot 
keep themselves intact and their inability to take care of their work or of their 
things seems to be part of the whole picture. For example, if they go to the 
bookcase for a book, they regularly arrive back at their destination, which 
may be no further away than the other side of the room, without it. On the 
Way something has happened to the book; at all events, they do not have it. 

Another feature to be mentioned is the amount of material expended or 
what might commonly be termed wasted in developing a project like the 
Halloween project. 

These children consistently feel that they 
Just as uncertain of themselves 
attempting to do something spe 
other people. Therefore 


are making mistakes. They are 
and just as easily frustrated when they are 
cific as they are in their relationships with 

it is not difficult to understand that great quantities 
of paper are consumed. Such expenditure of material could not be tolerated 
1n every school but in this special set-up it is justified; it is justified becausc 
to try to avoid it would defeat the very purpose that is being sought. It would 
be placing restrictions upon the children, refusing them the free use of ma- 
terials and subjecting them to routine check-ups. These would serve to acti- 
vate the child to rebel and he would again relive situations reminiscent of 
unpleasant past experiences. Since it is one of our primary functions to afford 
him the luxury of a permissive atmosphere wherein he can enjoy new and 
pleasant experiences, sacrifices must be made in order not 10 restrict him. If 
the children were in the hospital school for a longer period, they would be 
expected to arrive at a point where their adjustment was such that their care- 
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less extravagance would diminish and they would assume a sense of responsi- 
bility. As it is, improvement is seen in individuals, but because of a daily 
turnover the entire group never shows progress as a group. 

s growing out of an activity of this sort, one might 
vity. There are times when it would be easier 
to stop all preparations and to transfer to something less enervating. For ex- 
ample, when Cosmo went on a rampage and ripped from the window a work 
of his which was the center of interest, it required real effort to encourage the 
other children to fill in the gaps. It is only the knowledge that the values de- 
rived from a project of this sort are immeasurable that gives the teachers the 
strength to see it to completion. Over a period of years, some very interesting 
data in reference to these parties have been accumulated. First of all it isa 
group activity in which sooner or later almost every child takes part. Upon 
completion the children are extremely proud of their work. They admire it, 
they want others to admire it, and in general their finer qualities come to the 
fore, To see the vigor with which they throw themselves into the spirit of 
the party itself is to be convinced that the hard work put into it was well 
worth while. It is always refreshing to learn that these children who seem to 
refinements of life never fail to express their appre- 
en at some time during 


With so many problem 
question the value of the acti 


have been deprived of the 
ciation. Quietly and individually : 
the festivities take time to give expre 
touching manner. 

Of greater significance perhaps is 


great many childr 
ssion of their happiness often in a very 


a situation which occurs regularly. Many 
of the boys who leave the children’s ward return to Bellevue sometimes years 
adolescent ward. We sometimes meet these 


later and become patients on the 
Ip us identify them they 


boys and men on the elevator, and in trying to he 
may say something like this: "Don't you remember me? I was in your class 
when we had a Christmas party. I made the big Christmas picture, etc.” An 
even more striking example is that of the boy who returned every year at 
Christmas time to help decorate. He never sent word in advance, but just 
One year he was employed as a truck driver; that time 
brought his helper up with him and put 
ame back from overseas. 
ment of the birth 


appeared every year. 
he drove his truck to the hospital, 


him to work. He returned even the year after he c 


Since then he married, and last year he sent an announce 


of his baby. 

' Another very important 
is to surround them with an atmosphere 
to relax and create. These children are very е 


a good letting alone. 
threatened and in gener 


made by persons in the hope of bringing about 
avoid this approach. First, they are sur- 
art that an attractive room con- 


children in the school 
in which it will be possible for them 
asily over-stimulated. It is often 
They have in the past been 
al subjected 


aspect in working with the 


advisable to give them 
talked to, lectured to, advised, scolded, 
to a variety of attempts 
changes. Every effort is made to 
rounded with а good physical set-up. The p 
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taining carefully chosen materials play cannot be overrated. The attempt is 
made to have materials which will appeal to children of all levels of interest 
and intelligence. While academic procedures are not stressed, every oppor- 
tunity must be afforded the child who is capable of acquiring knowledge to 
seek it. If children are ready for it, they need no motivation other than ac- 
cessible materials and the freedom to help themselves. As an example, one 
boy, William, spent most of his time absorbed in the encyclopedia which 
was at hand. Occasionally he would call attention to something he had found 
of special interest thereby stimulating other children to ask questions. 

In order to have readily available material which will appeal to the many 
interests of the children, the custodial job becomes tremendous. These chil- 
dren differ from normal children in that they have no sense of preservation 
of materials. They are themselves messy and everything they come in contact 
with is doomed for a transformation. They have been termed “fluid” and 
this word well describes what happens to the things about them. They drop, 
lose or misplace materials without intent or effort. At that point they move 
on, and someone must clear up the mess and salvage what can be salvaged. 
That someone else is usually the adult in charge. It has been found that the 
morale of the group is in no smal] measure dependent upon the cheerfulness 
and attractiveness of the room. The fact that the children enjoy and give 
voice to their enjoyment of pleasant surroundings in no way imbues them 
With a sense of pride in preserving the harmony of the room. 

These ideas are not entirely new nor do they belong solely to this era. 
Many people believe in and support similar practices and asa result the child 
as an individual gets more attention than he formerly did, We are not dog- 
matic in prescribing procedures for dealing with the problem child today 
nor do we wish to make definite predictions as to the ultimate outcome ol 
the various practices employed. 
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С approach life with zest. Driven by instinctual impulses 
which demand release in motor activity, they are continuously at- 
world they live in. To do so they 


tempting to understand and master the 
al. social, and. emotional 


make endless experiments involving the physic 
realities which confront them. The specific nature and patterning of these 
experiments are normally determined by psychobiological levels of matura- 
however inevitably comes up against limita- 


поп. Direct experimentation 
to live out his impulses. The 


tions for the child in his constant striving 
al world and the prohibitions of culture force him 
ach to life with fantasy, where no problem is 
ssive impulse impos- 


natural laws of the physic 
to supplement his direct appro: 
too difficult to solve and no forbidden sexual or aggre 
or symbolic form. Paul Schilder has stated 
rimentation process belonging to а spe- 
ager or threat.“ The sym- 


sible to experience either in direct 
that symbols appear when the expe 
cific maturation level has been interrupted by dar 
bolic act or fantasy can thus be seen to serve simultaneously the dual purpose 
of fulfillment and protection. That is, fulfillment of an instinctual impulse 
as protection from the danger and threats im- 
manifold problems of sexuality in childhood 
r than in direct form, inas- 
ms is cul- 


in a safe form which serves 
posed by the environment. The 
very often express themselves in symbolic rathe 
much as direct experimentation as an approach to these proble 
turally forbidden. 

Regardless of the primary nature 
ever, the symbolic fantasy is normally ne 
from and points towards a dangerous re 


of the problem being dealt with, how- 
Although it stems 


yt an aim in itself. 
child seeks 


ality situation which the 
to master, the tendency is to redirect it towards approved goals which permit 
of direct experimentation, thus utilizing it ultimately as à constructive ap- 
proach to reality. In doing this the child ceaselessly and actively strives to es- 
tablish a relationship between his self-made inner world of fantasy and the 
external reality which he must face. When he succeeds in establishing this 

ally approved constructive manner, he gains additional 

А continuous flow of creative ac- 
tion of each individual 


levels of self-fulfill- 


relationship in a soci 
mastery of himself and his environment. 
successful comple 


tivity thus occurs, within which the 
levels of integration, 


step frees the child to try for new 


published in part as: Bender, Lauretta and Montague, Allison: Psychotherapy Through 


Art in а Negro Child. The College Art Journal, Autumn 1017. 
schilder. The Child and the Symbol, 1938. 
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ment which are limited only by the stage of psychobiological maturation 
which has been reached. 

One can observe this process in the behavior of any child who, unlike the 
adult, needs little encouragement and few special external conditions in or- 
der to express himself creatively. Art materials are convenient tools of ex- 
pression to place in the hands of a child whom one wishes to observe in ac- 
tion. Many children with emotional conflicts are driven to greater produc- 
tivity and special kinds of artistic experimentation by the very nature of 
their problems. 

The value of art work in psychotherapy with children has been empha- 
sized.* It has been shown that the process of production in itself is a valuable 
experience whereby the child gains release of accumulated emotional ten- 
sion through expressing problems related to aggressive and sexual impulses. 
For the therapist the art work of the child is a means of gaining an insight 
into his fantasy life, thus affording a record which often contains key answers 
to emotional, social and intellectual problems. 

The above considerations will be illustrated by presenting in some detail 
the therapeutic process in a child whose art work was an integral part of the 
treatment she received for her emotional problems. 

Jean Cannon! was а Negro girl just 6 years old when she was abandoned 
in a children’s shelter in September 1043. She was sent to a child-caring in- 
stitution after a month and to the children’s ward of the Psychiatric Division 
of Bellevue Hospital three months later with a letter stating that Jean “had 
been taken (to the children’s shelter) by a Mrs. Carper with whom she had 


lived since she was 5 months old. Mrs, Carper claimed that she was a finan- 
cial burden and that her 


behavior was annoying and that she no longer 
wanted to assume 


responsibility for her. There was some hint that Mrs. Car- 
per might have been the real mother, 
ing the child, 

Nothing is kno 


‚ but this was never verified. Since leav- 


Mrs. Carper has moved and her whereabouts are unknown. 
wn about the father, 
“Since she has been 


at (our institution), she has been completely unre- 
sponsive both in the sch 


00l room and in the cottage. She shows no change in 
expression and speaks very little. She is enuretic and has trouble both in the 
day and at night, There is a possibility of placement in a foster home .. 
but we feel it extremely important that the child have a period of observa- 
tion before such placement is made as we do not know whether she is men- 
tally deficient as well as having emotional difficulties.” 

It was in this condition that Jean was admitted to the children’s ward of 
the Psychiatric Division of Bellevue Hospital. 


At first she showed depression and emotional blocking, but with encour- 


' See Chapter 13 
* АП surnames used are fictitious. 
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agement she joined in the various group activities, and during the course of 
individual psychotherapeutic interviews with her psychiatrist? she became 
She particularly enjoyed expressing herself 
through art work which she was encouraged to do both with the group art 
classes, in the school room, and when she was alone with the psychiatrist. 
Seventy-five sheets of her art production were preserved of which Figs. 51, 52, 
53 (Color Plate IV), and Fig. 54 are representative. Simultaneously her mem- 
; means of direct interviews and telling of 
ith the psychiatrist will be given in 


very responsive and productive. 


ories were further explored by 
dreams. The material of her interviews w 
full. 

Jean was admitted to the children’s ward on December 31, 1943. On 
January 6, 1944, one week later, she said to her psychiatrist, in response to 
questions as to how she liked it in the hospital and why she had come: “I 
like it here. My mother took me to the shelter because my hair is this way— 
too short. She cut it short.” Jean was a dark skinned well developed, essen- 
tially healthy Negro girl with the short kinky hair typical of her racial con- 
stitution. It was certainly improbable that her hair had been cut. But in this 
brief introductory statement Jean expressed her concern over her body image 
problems related to her racial characteristics, the negative relationship with 
her own feelings of guilt and inadequacy, possibly a 
attitude toward her psychiatrist and her 
curred in subsequent material. 
posture which is typical in de- 
It improved with her general 


the rejecting "mother, 
castration problem, and her positive 
new environment. All of these problems re 
Her only physical defect was a “pot-bellied” 
pressed children, especially girls of this age. 
emotional progress under psychotherapy. 


vishes what would they be?) 


(Suppose you had three x 
d, because I like it here, it is 


“First, to be here. Secon 
they treat you nice here.” 


a nice place. Third, 


(Better than at home?) “Yes at home my mother and brother hit me all 


the time.” 


(Whom do you love most?) “My brother, he is 4 years old.“ 


(Who next?) "My father." 
(What is your mother's name?) "Hilda Quinn." 


(What is your father's name?) "Herman Carper." 


(Are they married?) “No.” 


* Dr. Allison Montague. 
eses and italicized. 


The questions of the psychiatrist, are in parenth 


often abbreviated. 
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(Is your father married?) "Yes, to my mother, Mrs. Carper." 
( You said your mother's name was Quinn?) "Well, she has too many names." 


(Do you have more than one mother?) "Yes, two. First was Mrs. Carper. 
But she was not my real mother. She is dead now—a long time. I used to live 
with her and another father. I forgot his name. Then I came to Miss Hilda 
and my father and my brother." 


(Whom do you love most?) "Mrs. Carper. She is dead.” 


(How about Miss Hilda?) "Not so much, she don't look so good. She is a 
little bit blacker than I am." 


(Why did your mother hit you at home?) "Because [ was bad, I didn't do 
what she told me to do. I like it here because they treat me nice.” 


(Tell me a dream.) “Once I dreamt I went into the bathroom. I coughed 
and then I had to vomit. A round little thing came out. And then a string 


came out and a bigger thing. I was scared. I don't like to tell dreams, I'd 
rather рау.” 


(Tell ine another dream.) "I dreamt I saw another girl and I said ‘hello’ to 
her, She said, 'Get out ol here, I don't know you.' Once I dreamt I had a 
bad headache and I went to the hospital to see what was wrong. The doctor 


said, Let's see.’ Another time I dreamt I had a bad pain in my stomach and 
my side.” 


(Do you hear voi, es?) "No." (Maybe sometimes?) “Once in a while.” 


(Whose voice?) “My own, saying Don't bother тег" 


(Where does it come from?) * 


‘T don't know. I didn't mean my own voice, 1 
meant the voice of the 


Boogey man. Sometimes I hear him talking out of 
bathrooms—says, ‘Tm coming to get you. 


(Is it real or imagination?) “It's real.” 


(What would he do?) *He would take his nails and stick it into me—into 
my stomach and my legs, too.” 


(Did you ever see him?) “In the show—he’s dressed all in black,” 


(Does he talk to you Пете?) "No, only at home." 
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(What's inside of you?) "Food, spinach and fruit.“ 


In the interview, the child was quiet. soft-spoken, over-polite, but very 
d emphatically that she liked it better in the hospital 
' She was greatly mixed up as to 
he constantly confused: 


responsive. She state 
than at home "because my mother hits me. 
the family circle. She spoke of two mothers whom 5 
in stating that her father was not married to her 
"real" mother but loved her 
had the same name, 


she was consistent only 
real" mother. She said she did not like her 
first" mother who she stated was dead. This "mother 


Carper, as the "father." "This was the name given by the woman who left the 


child, at the children's shelter, and about whom there was some hint that 
she might be the real mother. 

Jean's dreams and fantasies were 
penetration and there was some indication of an oral fixation. 

She showed good capacity for object attachment. She was 
enuretic or lacking in responsiveness as she had been in the child-caring 
at her behavior was reactive to a reject- 
It was prognosticated that after a 


concerned with bodily harm, especially 


not at all 


institution. It seemed probable th 
ing if not actually abusive foster mother. 
period she would be a good candidate for a good foster home. 

On January 12th, when she was 6-4 years she was tested with the Stan- 
ford-Binet intelligence test. She scored a mental age of 6-6 and an 1Q of 
103. She obtained a basal age of 5 years and scattered through the 7th year 
level. While extremely cooperative, she seemed blocked and inhibited, 
which may have lowered her IQ to some extent. Her mental age on the 

„ Educationally there was no achieve- 
. and recognize letters and num- 
atial disorien- 


Goodenough drawing test was 6 yea 
ment except that she could write her name 
bers. Her gestalt drawings were carefully done, but showed sp: 
tation, and difficulties in all diamond formations. They were discrete and 


well organized. 
Her Rorschach showed th 


the Stanford-Binet indicated. She gav 
an figures, but one ghost. 


at she was apparently brighter than the IQ on 
e a high percentage of well seen forms 
including animals and hum There was evidence of 
blocking, insecurity, and emotional deprivation, 

On January 19th, ina psychotherapeutic inte 
and no direction was given to her. Her play showed cert 
that is, orderly re-arranging of wooden numbers and letters 
shape, and color, counting them, stringing beads, counting them, etc. 


rview, she was asked to play 
ain obsessive features, 
according to size, 


rmal children believe that their insides are 


asied introjected bodies are indicative of 


izophrenic chi 


paul Schilder and David Wechsler found that no 


full of food, while Jack Rapoport pointed out that fant 


i i i vith sc ren shows that such 
more serious emotional problems. Our experience with sch Idren sl | | 
parents, аге often present. Also the type of audi- 


introjected bodies. especially symbolic of bad | 
: ! a Bender and H. Lipko- 


tory hallucinations that this girl experienced have been found by Lauretta : р 
lren suffering from inadequate parental relationship and attention. 


Witz to occur in normal chile 
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She was then given clay to play with. She called one flat mass a "body" 
and when further questioned she said "my body." Then she made a pic and 
again returned to the body, making head, arms, legs, and long red hair (every- 
thing else was grey). She stated as she finished, "I don't like my hair this 
short and my father doesn't either." When asked who cut it, she would not 
say, instead she told the following story: 


“My father was beating up my other father and he was all bloody and fell 
on the bathroom floor. After that I was afraid to go to the bathroom, 
especially after dark. But I don't think he is lying there bloody any more." 
(IWhen did the boogeyman start talking to you?) "Right after that." 


(Why did your father fight?) "My other father was standing near the stove— 
he wanted some food. My father and mother were there. My father pushed 
him away and they had a fight.” 


(Tell mea dream.) “Last night I dreamt I was reading some comic books 
and all of a sudden I saw some snakes. I felt afraid.” 


(Why afraid?) “They might eat me up and then I wouldn't have any body.” 


This dream of Jean’s confirms our experience that snakes in the dream and 
fantasy life of children are not penetrating phallic symbols as they often are in 
adults, They represent rather a devouring animal and are usually experienced 
by those children who have had anxicty relative to aggressive or sadistic parents 
or parent substitutes,* 


(Tell me another dream.) "I had some red chalk in my mouth. The doctor 


came and said I would have to go to the hospital and have an operation. It 
was the chalk I love." 


(What kind of an operation?) “On my mouth and on my stomach to get 
the chalk out." 


(Tell me another dream.) "No." (Sure.) "One more. I was in the hospital 
and had a stomach ac he. The doctor took my temperature. I was afraid.” 
(Why afraid?) “He might stick the thermometer way down my throat.” 


Jean's dreams from the first were largely concerned with oral sensations 
and fear of being attacked and injured orally or in her stomach. This is a con- 
cern for the well-being of her insides and for a little girl it is also related to 
her genitals. These dreams may also be said to represent thinly disguised 


“See Chapter H for discussion on symbolism of snakes, also Chapter 11 for children's drawings 
of snakes, and Chapter 15 for the meaning of the alligator in puppet shows, 
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fantasies of oral impregnation. In the last dreams it was evidently her physi- 
cian whom she feared would attack her, injure her and impregnate her. 

At this point she was started on benzedrine therapy,“ We have given ben- 
zedrine to children who are anxious, blocked, tense, or overactive when the 
overactivity is related to anxiety (but not when the overactivity is related to 
the disorganized impulses in a brain-damaged child). Children who have had 
sexual stimulation or are sexually preoccupied benefit especially from this 
drug. We expect the child under benzedrine therapy to become less tense, 
less blocked, less anxious and to be able to relate better to other children and 
to adults whether teachers or psychotherapists, and to be able to occupy 
themselves with the normal interests of a latency-age child. They lose their 
sexual drives and fantasies and tend to forget them. 

Jean had been attending school in the hospital and applied herself to the 
work, She was just beginning to learn to read and write and add numbers. 
She liked best to do art work. She also attended art classes almost daily where 
she was very productive. Of the 75 sheets of her art work which were pro- 
duced in art classes, school room classes and in the psychiatrist's interviews we 
found her first work to be primitive, dreary with black or dark colors, and 
disorganized. It was not always possible to recognize what the child was rep- 
resenting, We have found that benzedrine therapy is usually reflected in the 
art work with more clearly expressed concepts and brighter colors and in- 
creased productivity. Fig. 51 shows some of her earliest work with dark 
coloring and indistinct or disintegrating forms. Fig. 52 shows clearer forms, 
clear concepts, and brighter colors. It will be noted however that even her 
earliest drawings had some of the same forms which emerged later into clear- 
cut concepts. A tree, a house, and a church was her chief motif. 

On January 23, 1944, the physician’s note states that Jean came to him in 
the evening after supper and said that she had just vomited.’ (The nurse's 
N „ à couple of times before.) However she 
заррае, She then a ps i оу the 9 8 ершш that she had eaten too much 
бе. ; ргосе eded to get silly, running around laughing and saying, 

I'm going to vomit.” 


(Tell me a dream.) "I dreamt about that I wanted to go to sleep and then 
I was so sleepy I couldn't wake up." 


(Tell me a dream.) "I dreamt that I was with a doctor. This doctor wasn't 


£ Mise Bender, Lauretta and Cottington, Frances: The Use of Amphetamine Sulphate (Ben- 

zedrine x TR . p i i i 

ip ne) in Child Psychiatry. The usual dose for a child is 20 mgm. on awakening in the 
3n Y A y ы £ M x * " 

t tng, although it is usual to start with 5 mgms., increasing 5 mgms. daily to 20 mgms. 

9 rule out sensitivity. | | 


10 i d 3 е 2 
А Vomiting in the morning after taking benzedrine may indicate a toxic response to the 
enzedrine. Vomiting in the evening has no such significance. 
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Fic. 51a, b. Early scenes with the indistinct emergence of form and color, by Jean 
(water color). 


coming back and I cried and w 


oke up. I couldn't go back to sleep again 
because I was crying." 


(Another dream.) "I dreamt I was in a doctor's room. He asked me why 
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Fic. 52a, b. Later scenes in which form is more distinct and colors clear and pleasant, 
by Jean (water color). 


my mother brought me here and I said, ‘Because I have knobby hair. Then 
he asked me if my mother sent me out on the strcet to play and I said, ‘No.’ " 


These will be recognized as transference dreams; the last one re-experi- 
ences and clarifies the first interview with the psychiatrist. In the dream the 
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child expresses her feeling of being rejected by the mother because of her 
short knobby hair, or her racial characteristics, although in the actual inter- 
view Jean had stated that her mother had cut off her hair. It will also be 
recalled that on one occasion Jean said she did not like this mother because 
she was a little bit darker than she was. Furthermore in the dream the child 
admits that her mother did not treat her well at home. 


(Does your mother have any boy friends?) "Two." 
(Soldiers?) “Five, if you count the soldiers.” 
(Do they pay her?) "Sure they pay her—she has to buy food." 


(What does she do with the men friends?) "I don't know, they close the 
door." 


(Whom do you sleep with?) "With my mother—no—alone on the floor." 
(Whom does your mother sleep with?) "My brother." 

(Whom does your father sleep with?) “Не sleeps alone.” 

(Does your mother sleep with anyone else?) “Му father.” 


(Anyone else?) “First with my brother. Then with my real father—then with 
my other father—then with all the rest of the soldiers.” 


(How many soldiers?) “Two.” 


These questions by the psychiatrist are justified because it is necessary to 
get Jean to clarify her problems, and her own feelings of guilt and rejection. 
Meanwhile our social service department had attempted to learn more about 
Jean and had so far discovered that Mrs. Carper, the alleged foster mother 
whom the agencies suspected of being Jean's real mother had had over 25 
addresses during the previous five years. It was thought that undoubtedly she 
had been running a house of prostitution. It was also learned that she had 
taken Jean to the children’s shelter because some neighbors complained 
about the house and the child's presence in it and she feared that she would 
be taken to court. Afterwards, the agency found this woman's new address 
but before they could reach her, they learned that she had entered a hospit 
ill, and had died. 


al 


February 4, 1944. (Tell me a dream.) “I dreamt that Caroline (another 
girl—white—on the ward) was coming back from home. We were asleep and 
didn't know she was coming. I woke up and she wasn't really there." 
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(Another dream?) "I dreamt someone was in my bed." (Who?) Jean.“ 
(Another white girl on the ward.) "I asked her why she was there and she 
said she was getting my clothes to fix them. Then she asked me, did I want 


her to give me a drink of water and I said, no." 


Jean dreams of other little girls with increasing frequency. It will be re- 
called that the second dream she reported in the first interview was of seeing 
another little girl to whom she said, "hello" but was answered with the un- 
friendly statement that “I don't know you." These dreams reveal the process 
of identification in the latency period through projection into other girl 
figures and through their experiences. These processes are especially impor- 
tant in a child who has had such confusing and negative experiences in her 


infantile period. 


(Tell me another dream.) “I went to a hospital for eating a marble up. The 
doctor bust my stomach open and got it all out." (How did he do it?) "He did 
it with a big black knife. I dreamt I was in a box. I was sleeping. Some 
girls came and moved me and they woke me up and put me in my bed." 


(How do you feel?) "I get stomach aches—bad ones." 
(Did you have them before?) "Yes, at home—not bad though." 


(When?) “Sometimes.” (When?) "When they do those bad things." 


(Who?) "My mother and father or the soldiers." 


(Did you see it?) “Yes, my mother is bad. She does bad things with women 


and men. Sometimes they all do bad things together." 


(How many?) "Five. My brother and I watch it sometimes. It's bad. It makes 


me feel sick in the stomach." 
(Do you feel happy or sad?) “Sad.” 
(Wy?) “Because I'm bad and I don't want to be." 


(How are you bad?) “Those bad things I told you about before. I did it 


once with my brother." 


(Anyone else?) "My father did it to me twice." 


(Whose idea?) "Mine. No, it wasn't anybody's idea—it just happened." 


(Tell me a story.) "Once there was a little girl and her name was Shirley. 
She went to the store and asked for some food—potatoes and rice and jelly. 
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So she came back and everything was messed up in her house—somebody 
had messed it up and she guessed who it was—a girl named Jean. She looked 
all around and almost found her. So she gave her a good spanking and she 
never did it any more. Then she looked in the house to see if it was fixed 
and she did it once more so her mother said, ‘I'll give you just one more 
chance.“ 


February 18, 1944: Jean was drawing in her psychotherapeutic session. As 
usual she drew a house, a tree and a church (see Figs. 53-b and 54). She and 
her psychiatrist were talking about the picture. 


(What does the tree remind you of?) "My house." 


(Something inside or outside?) “Somebody—the devil—is telling me to say 
‘inside.’ Is the devil a man and why does he have to tell us to do bad things?" 


(Where is he?) “In the sky and in us'es—in all the boys' and girls' stomachs." 


(What does he say?) "He tells us to do all those bad things—to my mother 
and my brother." 


(What are you drawing?) "A tree, a house and a church. That is what I 
always draw. Only sometimes I forget.” “Is Ged still up there?" (Points to the 
sky.) "Somebody said He's not there any more.” 


(When does the devil talk to you?) “When you're round me. He tells me 
to pay you no mind. And then he says to do bad things with you." 


(What else?) “Sometimes when I am with Miss F. (social service worker) 
he say I should kiss her backside.” 


(What does the devil say your drawings mean?) “He says to pay you no 
mind with that question.” 


(What does the devil say the tree is?) “Му father's thing." 
(The church?) “A God damned pussy." 
(The ladder?) Ass hole." 
(The door?) "Pussy." 
(Church?) "Vm not supposed to say anything bad about the church." 
This remarkably simple but explicit interpretation of her art work and 


fantasy life was due to the kind of experiences that she had lived through, 
at the age of leaving early childhood for the latency period, the psychothera- 


"ULL 


23a (op). \ Sell Portrait with a House and a Tree. by Jean (crayon). 
Fie. 53b (bottom). А Church. V Housc. and A Tree. by Jean (crayon). 
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Fic. 54a, b. A Tree, A House, and A Church, by Jean (water color). 


atrist (perhaps facilitated by the ben- 


peutic relationship with her psychi 
awing and talking through 


zedrine) and the felicitous use of techniques of dr 
the intermediary of the devil. 


March 9, 1944: (Tell me a dream.) "My mother was sleeping. I was sleep- 
ing. She got up and started looking for me. Then I got up and started looking 
for her. Then she started crying and I started crying. Then both of us said 


'good-bye' and that was the end." 
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This dream indicates Jean's effort to give up her past life and her mother. 


March 10th: (Dream.) “А nasty one. The devil said when I get married to 
play those nasty things.” 


March 14th: Jean is drawing and talks as she does so. "It's a little girl's 
house. Her name is Caroline. It's something like new houses. It looks new 
but it is old. You can make black smoke out of gray smoke. I always make 
old houses." (Why?) “I don't know how to make them straight." 


(What's inside?) "Ladies, men, dogs. Fathers—mothers.” (This of course 
is another meaning for a house—a place where people live together or a home.) 

"There's a moon inside that's something like an airplane on the side. 
You go inside through a door. It's warm inside, You come out and climb down 
a long ladder. It’s cold outside. It's nice inside. You play around with games 
and have a good time." 


(This might be interpreted as a more regressed fantasy of returning inside 
her mother.) 


"Why does God make us this way—with hair like this?” 
"Why is colored people? You know colored is better than white. That's 
what Joan (a colored child on the ward) said. I used to think that white was 
better than colored. I like white—No, I like them both.” 


Thus with the help of another little girl on the ward, Jean is able to deal 
with her problem of racial inferiority. 


During her hospital stay Jean showed progressive improvement, and after 
three months she was prepared for placement in a foster home. The disturb- 


ance in her inner life had quieted considerably as shown in her fantasy ma- 
terial during an interview near the time of her discharge. 


When asked for a dream, she stated: "No, I don't dream anymore. I just 
think. One night I thought my mother was here and she was coming to take 
me home. I was mad and I was crying. She went back home. Then she came 
back and asked me do I feel O.K. and I said, ‘Yes.’ Then she asked my 
brother if he missed me and he said ‘Yes’ and he said ‘ain’t it a shame for 
little people to be alone like that?’ He said to me do I really love him and I 
said ‘yes’ but he didn't believe me. One night when I was going to bed I 
thought I was talking with my doctor. Someone waked me up and said 
there was a ghost after me. Someone else asked why I woke up and I said, 
'someone said there was a ghost' and they said Don't worry, that was wrong. 
There ain’t no ghost.’ ” 


Fic. 52 
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55a, b. Drawings three years later, by Jean (crayon). 


"These dreams indicate her readiness to give up the old family relationship 


^ the last one sho 
ler therapist, also. 


ws that she is ready to terminate her therapy and give up 
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jean entered a foster home in April 1944 and has since made what has 
been described as a remarkable adjustment. Her school record is good and 
there is mutual affection and devotion between her, her foster parents, and 
two foster sisters. 

Jean was seen again in January 1947, three years after her initial referral 
to the hospital. She was 914 years old. She had forgotten all but a few details 
of her life in her original home, and these were inaccurately remembered in 
à direction that made them relatively harmless. She remembered her hospital 
experience pleasantly, and when showed her original art work, recalled having 
done some, but not all of it. She was no longer aware of the symbolism. Her 
spontaneous drawings (Fig. 


at that time followed the same general pat- 
tern as her earlier ones but in form and execution were appropriate to her 
age level. They were done with less facility, however, and showed a rigidity 
Which was lacking in her earlier works. The verbalized fantasy material 
which accompanied them remained at a symbolic level and kept the deeper 
instinctual material well covered at all times. 

In the first of the latter drawings the sign concerning the cross now ap- 
pears on a windmill and she states: That's to keep you cool.” The tree is 
realistically portrayed. In the last picture there is a girl standing by a fire 
with hand outstretched towards her parents who are hand in hand, Beyond 
the parents is a tree reminiscent of her earlier ones. It has apples falling from 
it. Concerning this picture she states: “The little girl saw the apples falling 
off the tree. She told her mother and her mother came out and picked them 
up. Then the father came home from work and the little girl told him what 
had happened. The mother told her to go outside to get out of her way and 
the little girl looked up at the sky and made a fire and stood by it. The 
mother said the apples were no good because they were in the dirt and were 
rotten. The little girl looked at the sky to see if the sun was shining." 
| Thus the last drawing might be said to recapitulate and condense into a 
single, fleeting, mobile, pictorial pattern the entirety of Jean’s life experi- 
ences which have been emotionally meaningful to her so far. Is this not also 
true of any spontaneous creative production? 


THE ART OF CHILDREN AND THE PROBLEMS 
OF MODERN ART" 


HE STUDY of the art of children and especially of problem children 
: helps in the understanding of modern art and the problems of modern 
life. Indeed, the problems of human life and of human art find such a clear 
expression in these children that their consideration leads to the discussion of 
problems of general concern, as well as to an approach to the problems of 
modern art. 


THE FORM OF THE HUMAN BODY IN RELATION TO 
GEOMETRICAL FORMS 


The human body has always been one of the main concerns of art. Human 


inclined to think that the human body is familiar to them and 
and of the bodies of others. 
child from 


beings are 
that they have a clear picture of their own bodies 
Many schools of psychology are even inclined to believe that the 
and experience of its own body and 


the beginning has a clear cut knowledge 
it has been shown 


sees the world in comparison to its own body. However, 
aul Schilder's writings and our experience with the graphic and 
ain the knowledge of its own 
world. Franziska Boas has 


clearly in P 
plastic art of children that the child has to g 
body in the same way that it learns to know the 
considered this problem also in relation to dance. 

In the gradual constructive processes the child builds up the knowledge ol 
its own body as the body image. This body image is in no way an experience 
which is stabilized. It undergoes continuous change. If human beings were 
able to have a clear conception of their own bodies there would be no need 
for mirrors. Persons learn about their bodies by their continuous contact 
The bodies of others have to be seen, human beings have 
t others. The body image continually changes its 
led and reconstructed. One is never sure; 
This is the basis for the 
Naked or covered, it 
amiliar to one than 


with the outer world. 
to look at themselves and a 
shape. It is built, dissolved, remode 
ain this knowledge by continuous effort. 
ankind has concerning the body. 


One's own body is more f. 
the body images of other 


ants are also graced with 


one has to g 
continuous curiosity m 
is mysterious and incomplete. 


that of others. The human form is 
ings are perceived but animals 


seen everywhere, 


human be and even pl 
1 Written by Paul Schilder as the concluding chapter in Art of the Problem Child. (See 


Foreword.) 
303 
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the dignity of body images. One might even go so far as to see such images 
in stones and in the forms of inanimate nature. 

This is a world not only of curves, circles, ellipses and straight lines; it is 
also one of the human organic forms which are strictly incomparable with 
geometry. Wherein the actual difference between these human forms and 
geometrical forms lies is the great riddle. After all, the soft curves of the 
breasts and the buttocks are also geometrical lines. One is not sure where the 
borderline lies between geometry and the body image. Sometimes the body 
image is seen everywhere and seems to substitute for geometry. On other occa- 
sions geometry progresses into the body. Inanimate and animate nature re- 
tain, at first, something of the appearance of human forms in the struggle 
against geometrical tendencies but finally triangles, circles, rectangles, curves, 
angles and straight lines invade and substitute for the body image. In Cubism 
and Abstract Art? there is quoted the letter written by Paul Cezanne to Emile 
Bernard which reads: "You must see in nature the cylinder, the sphere, the 
cone." Pablo Picasso's Head of a Woman is symmetrically broken in facets like 
a cut diamond but the form is still sculptural. The paintings and bronzes of 
this period of cubism are closely related to Negro sculptures. But this so- 
called "analytical cubism” of Picasso and Georges Braque is soon replaced by 
so called "synthetic cubism,” in which the tendency to an extreme, almost 
geometrical severity is outstanding. Similar tendencies can be found in the 
work of Fernand Leger. In one of the early works of Picasso, The Studio 
(1928), geometry is dominant. From this point of view it is stimulating to study 
Theo Van Doesburg's Aesthetic Transformation of the Object in which a 
cow and a person are finally transformed into a rectangular pattern. These 
painters and sculptors reveal the geometry both in nature and in the human 
body. 

Body image and geometry are eternal enemies. The body image can be 
pushed aside but it still remains, and it tries to come back. In the later work 
of Picasso, organic forms crept back; and some of his pictures of the latest 
period so far as they are not strictly classi 


al in style, are bone-like and show 
forms which are of "organic type." One picture by Max Ernst in which embry- 
onic forms prevail is entitled The gramineous bicycle garnished with bells, 
the pilfered graybeards and the echinderms bending the spine to look for 
caresses, One of the pictures of Yves Tanguy is entitled Heredity of Acquired 
Characteristics. 

It is interesting to compare these developments with the work of children 
who at first draw the human body as an incomplete circle supported on two 
lines; at about three years vertical configurations replace horizontal ones. 
The drawings of defective children often consist mostly of geometrical pat- 
terns and the relation of these geometrical patterns to the human form is 
not always obvious. Our most valuable material in this respect is offered in 


* Barr, Alfred H.: Cubism and Abstract Art. 
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the drawings and paintings by Francine (Frontispiece and Figs. 17, 20 and 
21) who drew figures with studied symmetry, reminiscent of some of the work 
of Henri Rousseau. Afterwards she descended to completely abstract patterns 
similar in many respects to Orphism, and to designs in which there are only 
vague hints of organic form (Fig. 20). The whole problem of body image 
and geometry also reflects itself, then, in the productions of our children. 
From this point of view it is very important to study some of the sidewalk 
drawings (Fig. 3a), the drawings of the encephalitic children (Fig. 27) and 
of the schizophrenic children: Joan (Fig. 22) and Marty (Fig. 43), in which 
the bodies appear in more or less geometrical patterns. 


THE MEANING OF THE DISTORTION OF THE 
BODY IMAGE IN ART 


ation between the body image and geometry. We 
ard experimentation with body images and ge- 
ometry in modern art and in the drawings of our patients. The body image 
can also be changed in very different ways. In some of the pictures of Amedeo 
in the collection of George Gershwin, 1937), not only are the 
as well. The curves of the cheek 


We have stressed the rel 
have seen similar trends tow 


Modigliani ( 
necks elongated but other parts of the body 
exaggerated and in a woman's portrait the curves of 
are emphasized. In the picture of Anna de Zoo- 
anted but also distorted in the direction of the 
figures are often sturdy and quad- 
ned and compressed from head 


in a man's portrait arc 
the breasts and the buttocks 
rowska the face is not only sl 
slant. In Georges Rouault's pictures the 
rangular, as if they had been artificially shorte 
to foot so that they are broadened. It is remarkable that this painter so fre- 
quently chooses to draw dwarf clowns. It is as if he had a particular pleasure 
in experimenting with the space of the body image and changing it almost 
arbitrarily. 
In plastic 
still greater. 
Other sculptors pr 
most resemble а bas-relief; 


the space of the body are 
d in nearly cubic form. 
at the figures al- 


art the possibilities for distortions of 
One sculptor arranges mother and chil 
efer to shorten the third dimension so th 
as, for example, in many of the sculptures of 
Isamu Noguchi. If the depth dimension is decreased, the figures are 
elongated; the postures especially of the neck stiffen out and the front view 
of the figure gains paramount importance. One might say that it is almost 
as if the human figure had been exposed to a definite pull in one direction or 
in the other, or as if in some of these pictures the influence of the gravitational 
forces on the body had been decreased or increased. Similar distortions are 
indeed subjectively experienced in individuals in whom the organs of 


equilibrium are affected as if by the vestibular apparatus and its central 


connections.? 


? Schilder, Paul: Vestibular Apparatus. 
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In our material we find characteristic distortions in the human figure as 
drawn by Julius (Fig. 32), who was interested in the funny side of human 
experiences. Here the distortion does not follow a general principle but is 
the expression of the individual problem of the patient and his particular 
way of looking at the world. Also with Francine, the far-reaching distortions 
of figures merely served her need to cling to at least one outstanding part of 
reality as in the facial distortions of "Bender" (Fig. 21c). In both cases carica- 
ture is an expression of helplessness concerning reality, and an attempt to 
keep to reality by seeing its single features in distortion.“ 

The schizophrenic child may draw an eye or a face separately outside of the 
head as Joan does (Fig. 22). In their drawings, pieces of bodies are strewn all 
over the world. This is true not only of schizophrenic patients but also of 
some patients with organic damage to the brain. Everyone, as a child, is con- 
fronted with the problem of building up the image of his own body. These 
patients have returned to the primitive mode of experience. 

The modern painter, the schizophrenic artist and the child who draws, g0 
back to the fundamental problem of gaining knowledge of their own body. 
In order to know it, they have to experiment again and again, and one has 
no right to say that the seemingly finished product which classic art and 
conventional drawing offer is a final solution. When one sees the famous 
picture of Duchamp, Nude Descending a Staircase, one wonders which is the 
staircase and which is the nude. The nude has become almost a geometrical 
motif. Is this arbitrary? Indeed human beings have to learn about themselves. 
This is only one of the many phases of the experimental approach of human 
beings to their own bodies. Accepted and conventional forms make one for- 
get that the organism and human life are in a continuous process of con- 
struction and reconstruction. The immense value of modern art lies in its re- 
newed approach to these fundamental form problems. Schizophrenic artists 


may handle these problems in a way which allows a deeper understanding of 
them. 


EXPERIMENTATION WITH SPAGE AND GRAVITATION 


The child obviously struggles to bring objects into the proper spatial 
relation. Marty, the schizophrenic boy, when he was most disturbed moved 
his figures about in the air but was able to orient them better as he became 
more controlled (Fig. 43); so also did Nat (Fig. 33). Jean was not schizo- 
phrenic but when she was disturbed by emotional problems her figures were 
also in the air (Fig. 53). 


Modern artists, however, experiment in a much more energetic way with 


‘The five following paragraphs are reprinted from Schilder, Paul: Theoretical Aspects of the 
Art Work in Bellevue Hospital, in Direction, Vol. 2, #2, pp. 2-3, 1939. 
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the distortions of space. In the picture by Man Ray, Observatory Time—the 

overs, an object in the form of a vulva or a pair of lips of gigantic size 1s 
attempt energetically to overcome the 
e vertical line and the verti- 
e greatest importance for 


suspended in the air. These artists 
fetters of gravitation. The whole problem of th 
cal direction in general is a problem which is of th 
hat a vertical line is perceived as such, not 


the vestibular influences and by the whole 
in some of his land- 


physiology. It is very probable t 
merely by the eye, but also by 
apparatus for equilibrium. Paul Cezanne, for instance, 
scapes stresses the perpendicular line, thereby exaggerating the importance 
of gravitation. In other pictures he reverts to a compository form which al- 
ready played an important part in the work of Leonardo da Vinci and of 
Nicholas Poussin. It is a tendency to use the triangle as a scheme for the or- 
ganization of human hopes. However, Dominiko Theotokopoulous (El 
Greco) was much more radic aces of his figures are 
oblique, asymmetrical and distorted. Pse 
ho surmised th 
d. This reasoning is preposterous, since one 
picture drawn after 
o was astigmatic 
lled distortion. 
o the 


al in this respect. The f; 
udo-physiological reasoning has been 
employed by some critics W at the man was astigmatic, and 
therefore, distorted the worl 
would have to see the canvas astigmatically also, and the 
nature therefore would not show any distortions. If El Grec 
a reason for choosing the so-ca 
rought from the vertical int 
and asymmetry 


in one eye he must have had 

Faces and objects which have been b 
another meaning. À new symmetry 
less earth-bound than before, acquire 
Invocation is an example of 
a religious struggle. The 
he perpen- 


oblique line indeed have 
has to be invented and the pictures, 
a new spiritual meaning. Max Weber's picture 
this principle. The fight against gravity has become 
oblique line is in some way more appropriate to the ascetic than t 
dicular line. 

Boccioni’s Unique Forms of Continuity in Space, in the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art (New York), is an attempt to catch movement in space with rather 
Modern art is fundamentally interested in problems of space, 
In some pictures of Chagall, figures float in the 
air head down. The individual is no longer earth-bound. Objects and persons 
The individual is liberated from the laws of gravitation. Our 
ape from these laws. All human beings feel that they are 
one of the oldest dreams of mankind to 


abstract forms. 
movement and gravitation. 


fly and float. 
patients, too, seck 
too closely bound to the 
get rid of this constraint. 

In early childhood man learns tl 
that makes him fall down and hur 
is overcome. The vertical is a direction of fundamenta 
vertical is not merely an optical experience but one’s whol 
in determining what it is. Such biologically important exp 
artists. When orientation is changed fro: 


earth. It is 


This is the force 


лаг he has a great enemy. 
right gravitation 


t himself. By standing up 
1 importance. The 


e body participates 
eriences inevitably 
affect painters and m a vertical to an 
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inclined plane some measure of freedom from gravitation is gained. This can 
be seen in some pictures of Weber and Picasso. In various pictures of 
Cezanne which treat the motif of the bathers, the human body is seen on an 
inclined plane and no doubt the deep impression which is received from 
these pictures is due in part to the freedom from gravitation which the artist 
has gained. 

So art comes into close relation with the dreams of flying which belong 
to the deepest inheritance of mankind. Both the child and the artist want to 
fly. So does the primitive man. Man's dreams, the day dreams of the child, 
the artist and the primitive come first. Second comes the inventor, the engi- 
neer who translates these dreams into some sort of reality. Artists are forever 
experimenting with space, with gravity, with inclined and vertical lines. 
Superman and many of the figures in the comics deal with the same problem. 
Similarly, people who have lost contact with everyday life or who are con- 
fronted with difficult situations can no longer be satisfied with small conven- 
tional concepts. The value of our patients’ pictures lies in the fact that they 
are the expression not of people who are satisfied but of human beings who 


strive anew. They have been thrown back to a more primitive world and now 
have to experiment and build up 


a new world all over again. 
Art should be seen as one 


of the experimental and constructive drives of 
human life. Whenever new principles in art occur, whether it be surrealism, 
dadaism, or cubism, they will in some way be connected with the spiritual 
movements of the times. The fundamental problems of form which are of 
importance to the modern artist are also the problem of the primitive man, 
of the child and of the mentally sick. In order to handle a new problem in 
the complex world of today, one has to go back and reduce the problem to 
its simplest, most primitive terms. Then one can determine its true signifi- 
cance. If one wants to know whether a new movement in art has a definite 
value one should 20 back to the art of the psychiatric patient and find out 
whether the patient tries to solve similar problems. If he does, then we may 
be sure that the new art tendency deals with fundamental experiences. The 
art of the patient and the creative artist will always be a disturbing element. 
In creative art one is forced to go back to primitive experiences and wage 
again the fight for the conquest of the world. In the art of the mentally ill is 
thus found the germ from which richer experiences can originate. The crea- 
tive artist attempts the fulfillment of the deep urge to form and order which 
manifests itself also in the pictures of our patients. 


OTHER APPROACHES TO REALITY 


The drawings of almost all of our children indicate that even somewhat 
complicated proportions in the outer world are comparatively well perceived. 
Tt would be easy to relate any apparent distortions to the technical difficulties 
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involved. It is at least probable that the emotional attitude of intense interest 
towards the human body is a factor in the perception of both the human 
form and the outer world. 

Children in their drawings mostly refrain 
for instance, does when he mixes the 


1 from distorting reality in such 
a far-reaching way as Gino Severini, 
different parts of reality together so that they look like pieces of a jig saw 
not brought into the proper order. In an artist like 
a structure consisting of units and wholes but 


puzzle which are 
Severini, reality is not merely 
also of parts. Obviously there is a great satisfaction in seeing these parts as 
such, with the knowledge that by renewed effort the jig saw puzzle of reality 
can be put together again, Such principles indeed are to be found in [rec 
imagination and it is characteristic that in one of the pictures by Severini 
the life of a dancer appears in different sectors emanating from the eye. Such 
experimentation is not generally found in children. They cling more to what 
they can reach and what can be expressed in comparatively primitive form. 
Only when there is a severe dissociation, as in schizophrenic children, may 
reality be seen in pieces or the inner relation of the body may be distorted 
completely, as by Marty (Fig. 43); or in emotionally disturbed children, such 
as Jean, may a distortion of reality be shown due to an inner confusion 


(Fig. 51). 

On the whole children also want to reach reality in their drawings. If they 
cannot reach reality in developed form, they choose primitive rhythmical 
forms and geometrical designs, as post-encephalitic children (Fig. 27) or 
mentally defective children do, or they seek a simplified reality. In the 
human figure the child may cling to one outstanding trend, as in the charac- 
teristic faces of Francine (Fig. 21) and Julius (Fig. $2) and the human figures 
of Joan (Fig. 22b). However none of these attempts are rigid. The child по! 
1 it playfully appears to give up reality it 15 
and renewed contact with 
ay of drawing, 
onsists of 


only clings to reality, but wher 
for the purpose of new play, new experimentation id ren 
reality. Nothing is so false to the child as the impressionistic w 
if impressionism is considered as the basic theory that the world c 
single sensual impressions and that reality is built up of single impressions 
which are called sensations. In some way the impressionists believe implicitly 
in the theory of Condorcet, that at first there is nothing in the mind and that 
other, until a picture of the world appears. 
that sensations are far from being 
f a complicated 


the sensations enter, one after an 
Newer psychology shows conclusively 
primitive units of experience, but are rather products О 


process of abstraction. 


COLORS 
nes of children would show 


f were necessary, the drawir 
and do not have any 


If any new proo i 
y see objects and configurations, 


conclusively that the 
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"sensations." Accordingly the child is not interested in colors independent 
of the object. Only when the dissociation and the regression have gone very 
far, as with Francine, are the colors bound to primitive form (Frontispiece). 
In the language of psychology one can say that the child usually draws the 
object with the color the object has, or what Ewald Hering? called "Gedaecht- 
nis." The child is generally not interested in what it sees in the atmosphere 
or in space but in the colors of the object. It is true that the child may be 
more or less arbitrary in the choice of colors. These colors find expression 
in the primitive pleasures in the saturated primary colors used by some 
Puerto Rican, South American and Negro children under emotional strain 
(see Plates II, III, and IV). The colors not only express the memory of the 
object color but also the mood of the individual; even then the color is not 
experienced as something going on in the subject but as a part of the object. 
Jean’s earliest paintings were confused in form and dark and depressive in 
coloring; later the forms and colors became clear and distinct; finally as the 
fantasy material became less important, the colors became delicate and faded 
together with the forms. Hymen and Emelio who were so much interested in 
the details of forests and animals naturally used lively and vivid colors for 
their absorbing objects (Fig. 39, and Plate III). 

The color techniques of these children is that of classical painting, and 
not the technique of impressionism and surrealism. It is in connection with 
this that the child usually prefers to have clear contours of the objects, which 
is à principle foreign to impressionism. In most of the children's art work 
the colors are strong and 
scapes of Joseph (Fig. 25). In the light of these experiences the impressionistic 
principle of painting seems more or less an interesting experimental princi- 
ple which has very little relationship to any of the developmental stages of 
drawing and to any developmental disturbance. 


direct. More delicate features occur in the land- 


THE CONTENT OF DRAWINGS 


What is the content of drawings which interest the child and especially 
the problem child? According to Meyer Shapiro; there can be no question 
that every special art technique prefers special objects. The early stage of 
cubism showed an interest in human faces; later on, the mandarin, guitar, 
etc., became more and more important. In the later phases the distorted 
human figures assumed greater importance, as in the latest creations of Pablo 
Picasso. Abstract cubism prefers inanimate nature. The surrealism of 
Salvador Dali has fantastic and uncanny content but he paints with the 
utmost care and realistic technique. 


*See Hartshorne. Charles: The Philosophy and Psychology of Sensation. 
Personal communication. 
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195 the children are interested in landscapes when 
personal situations. Many immature children 
al scenes (Fig. 34). Other children with 
mily draw animals (Figs. 36-39). The 


eed deficient children prefer simple objects like houses, the forms of 
Shi dr сап наян, А б yea ed en re 
51-53). A bov was interested in clowns and monke ' fac vis 112 d 
lived within a world of primitive nad or drew 5 Doct cie 
arica The 
problems of content and form always have a deep inner connection. One 
ліпа that there is always the same fundamental problem 
expressed in drawings and pictures as in one’s attitude towards the world. It 
is interesting that none of the formal principles appearing in our material 
foreign to the experiences of any normal person 
a problem that interested R. A. Pfeifer who 
the free creations of artists 
and demoniac material. It is 
awings very similar to the 
onal problems in general 
the psychopathic artist, 
idistic scene of beating. 
33). Sexual material 
en studied by Adolf 


In many of our drawit 
they want to escape diflicult 
are interested in boats and nautic 
difficult relationships within the fa 


should keep in n 


nor any of the content are 
and any normal child. This is 
studied schizophrenic art and comp 
sk of drawing fantastic 
these artists produced dr 
f Dali. Sexual and emoti 
hibited expression in 
nzhorn reproduces а si 
problem of fighting (Fig. 
e clay modeling of childr 


ared it to 


who were given the ta 
interesting that some of 
content of the paintings О 
often will find a rather unin 
child as well as adult. Hans Pri 
Nat was interested only in the 
appears still more openly in th 
G. Woltmann (Fig. 45). 
THE EMERGENCE OF FORM PRINCIPLES 

d or unbalanced, art is a pre- 
aster the primitive form 
e. They are interested 


They want to explore symmetry and аѕ- 
n and number. Furthermore they want to ap- 
and inanimate. They are interested not 
but also in trees, flowers. animals and 
The problem of form for them is closely related to that of 
All of the problems mentioned are more or 
sroblems of space. The fundamental problem 
principles and pri color principles are 
cially pear in 


mentally balance 
hese persons try to m 
and the straight lin 


For children and adults, 
liminary approach to reality. Т 
principles of the circle, the wave 
in ellipses, rectangles and loops. 
symmetry, rhythm, repetitio 
proach the objects of nature, 
and stones and rivers. 


animate 


only in hills 
human beings. 
color. Forms extend in space. 
lly connected with [ 


primitiv e form } mitive 


animate forms, ap 
sition from primitive to 
through and 


less specifica 
of which way the 
integrated into more complicated forms, espe 
hundreds and hundreds of variations. In the tr 
developed forms. the whole cycle of human expe 
all the contents of. human life make their appear 


rience is gone 
ance. All the solutions 
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given by art either in the normal or abnormal individual are preliminary. 
The lack of definiteness of final action is characteristic for art as is also the 
fact that one level reached may be given up again for renewed play with 
primitive forms and experiences. 

It is the great merit of modern art that it has taken up the spirit of free 
experimentation which has been far too long submerged. The final aim of 
art is the preparation for a definite approach to reality. But to find this 
approach one often has to give up the preliminary gain, the crystallization 
of form which appears to be definite. In order to make any approach really 
progressive one has to regress from time to time and go back to the basic 
primitive approach. This is the deepest meaning of impressionism, futurism, 
cubism, constructivism, dadaism and surrealism. 

The abnormal child and the abnormal artist have an casier access to the 
primitive forms. Also they are often driven by their pathology back to the 
primitive experience (regression) and then strive more or less earnestly to 
regain full reality, There is a continuous striving to reach from the primitive 
experience to the well-developed one and no regression is definite even in 
the psychotic case. 'There is always the allure of reality. This is a dynamic 
process. "The art of disturbed children 


and the psychotic adult brings phases 
of this gigantic strugg 


le more clearly into evidence. "Therefore they repre- 
sent the same basic human qualities which appear in every fact of art produc- 
The dynamic approach to reality is an interplay 
ssion and progression in which the creative forces finally 
prevail. Since these creative forces are biologically determined by the urge 
to reality, they conquer reality. 


tion and in its history. 
between regre 
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